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sympathy  excited  by  congeniality  of  pur-  satire,  if  poignant  and  forcible,  was  always 
suits  and  similarity  of  talents,  than  that  eonfinc<l  within  the  limits  of  courtesy,  % 
scarcely  obvious  but  most  powerful  oppros-  which  its  effect  was  rather  increased  than 
sion  exercised  by  dull  mediocrity  on  yonnir  otherwise  ;  and  there  was  nothing  in  his 
politicians  of  originality  and  independence,  conduct  throughout  the  campaign  which 
had  induced  him  to  form  a  more  compact  could  have  stood  in  the  way  of  future  co¬ 
alliance  with  what  was  then  tenued  the  operation  between  him  and  the  right  hono- 
Young  England  party.  He  adopted  and  rable  baronet.  The  quarrel  we  refer  to 
re-echoed  some  of  their  favorite  views,  with-  arose  out  of  one  of  the  movements  made  by 
out  allowing  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  Young  England  party  in  dcienceofMr. 
their  enmities.  13ut  while  he  ranged  liim-  Ferrand,  in  hi.s  affair  witli  Sir  James  Gra- 
self  among  them,  he  was  one  of  their  most  ham  and  Mr.  Hogg.  Mr.  Roebuck  in  the 
distinguished  members  ;  and  some  of  the  course  of  the  debate  had  been  paying  vigor- 
few  speeches  he  made  at  that  time  will  ous  court  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whom,  no 
bear  comparison  with  almost  any  effort  of  doubt,  he  admired  for  having  sacrificed 
his  gifted  companions.  In  deploring  the  party  considerations  to  his  views  of  the 
state  of  Ireland,  he  said  that  if  conciliation  public  good  ;  and  Mr.  Smythe  made  a 
liad  been  frustrated  by  the  No-popery  feel-  strictly  parliamentary  attack  on  the  mem- 
ing  of  England,  it  had  not  been  the  less  so  her  for  Rath,  to  whom,  he  said,  the  mischief 
by  the  perpetual  Toryism  of  our  policy  to-  of  the  whole  matter  before  the  House  was 
wards  that  country.  In  a  strain  of  high  due.  He  ‘‘  believed  that  there  had  been 
eloquence  he  expressed  his  deep  regret  that  something  like  an  understanding  between 
Pitt  should  have  been  frustrated  in  his  Purity  («.  e.  Roebuck)  and  Power  (Peel),” 
great  plans  for  doing  justice  to  Ireland.  It  and  he  formed  his  opinion  from  an  intimate 
was  untoward  that  attachment  to  the  great  |  observation  and  study  of  the  political  cha- 
question  of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  *  racter  of  the  honorable  gentleman.  He  was 
should  have  estranged  Mr.  Canning  from  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  mock  asperities 
his  political  friends,  and  have  cast  a  gloom  of  spurious  patriotism  ;  that  assentation 
over  the  last  moments  of  his  existence.  In  ;  which  masks  itself  beneath  the  guise  of 
the  same  spirit  he  did  not  scruple  to  sneer  cynicism,  assailing  all  men,  but  sparing  one 

I  at  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  he  “  regretted  man continually  inferring,  that  were  one 
that  he  and  not  Mr.  Canning — not  the  not  the  Diogenes  of  Rath  one  would  wish 
hand  that  had  been  raised  in  defence  of  to  be  the  Alexander  of  Tamworth.  That, 
Emancipation,  but  the  hand  always  ready  he  added,  was  the  surest  of  flatteries.  The 
for  attack — should  have  been  the  means  of  surprise  at  Mr.  Roebuck’s  proceedings  was 
carrying  that  great  measure.”  The  speech  increased,  when  it  was  remembered  that  he 
was  full  of  liberal  views  towards  Ireland,  presented  a  remarkable  antithesis  in  his 
Defending  Maynooth,  he  said  that  “  priests  own  person,  being  at  once  the  Rebel’s 
for  the  people  should  be  of  the  people  ;”  Agent  and  the  (Queen’s  Counsel, — the 
and  he  declared  his  conviction,  that  had  Champion  of  M.  Papineau  and  the  De- 
the  priesthood  of  Ireland  been  fostered  at  fender  of  a  Secretary  of  State.  Now  these 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  they  remarks  were,  no  doubt,^very  severe,  but 
would  have  been  found,  as  in  the  west  of  they  came  strictly  within  those  courtesies 
France,  the  advocates  of  order  and  peace,  of  expression  rc({uired  by  parliament.  In 
and  the  preventers  of  agitation  and  excite-  the  days  of  Pitt  and  Fox  the  implied  charge 
ment.  would  have  been  made  more  broadly  and 

In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Smythe  was  coarsely ;  but  modern  statesmen,  seeing 
brought  rather  prominently  before  the  that  they  cannot  prevent  imputations  which 
House  and  the  public  by  a  quarrel  he  had  are  the  natural  consequence  of  party  spirit, 
with  Mr.  Roebuck.  He  acquitted  himself  have  wisely  determined  that  at  least  the 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  At  that  decencies  of  language  shall  be  observed, 
time  he  was  acting  openly  with  the  Young  and  that  the  insinuations  shall  bo  well 
England  party  ;  and  although  in  common  dressed.  Rut  Mr.  Roebuck,  in  his  reply, 
with  them  he  placed  himself  in  opposition  did  not  so  well  observe  these  courtesies, 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  never  indulged  in  When  he  is  angry  he  usually  forgets  them, 
the  coarse  abuse  which  disgraced  some  of  and  substitutes  for  the  biting  sarcasms  he 
those  gentlemen,  or  went  the  length  of  that  wishes  to  expre.ss  only  envenomed  person- 
refined  malignity  and  unrelenting  hatred  alities  and  elaborate  displays  of  the  forcible- 
which  conferred  notoriety  on  others.  His  feeble  in  spitefulness.  Mr.  Smythe  con- 
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strued  his  remarks  into  a  charge  that  he 
had  violated  honor  and  integrity  by  voting, 
under  feelings  of  disappointment  at  not 
having  received  office,  contrary  to  what  he 
would  have  done  had  he  been  employed  in 
the  public  service  ;  and  he  sent  to  Mr. 
Roebuck  what  amounted  to  a  challenge. 
The  latter,  having  a  fit  of  parliamentary 
purism  on  him,  laid  the  letter  before  the 
House,  and  Mr.  Smythe  was  obliged  to 
apologise  for  his  violation  of  order.  But 
the  general  feeling  was,  that  he  had  been 
hardly  used  by  being  forced  into  a  false 
osition ;  and  he  was  much  admired  for 
is  conduct  (as  far  as  the  House  was  con¬ 
cerned),  which  exhibited  great  self-posses¬ 
sion  and  a  dignified  gentlemanly  bearing. 
He  began  to  acquire  a  specific  character  and 
weight  among  his  political  compeers. 

Shortly  after,  he  had  another  fling  at 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  was  characterized 
by  much  tact  and  delicate  satire.  The 
Maynooth-bill  was  before  the  House,  and 
Mr.  Ward  of  Sheffield  had  characterized  ! 
Sir  Robert  Peel  incidentally  as  the  gi’cat  | 
“doer”  of  his  age.  “No  doubt,”  said 
Mr.  Smythe,  “  the  right  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  would  ‘  do  ’  Maynooth  as  he  had 
‘done’  Emancipation.”  He  was  not  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  extreme  Protestantism  of  the 
right  honorable  gentleman’s  adolescence, 
for  he  then  represented  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Nor  was  he  among  those  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
was  the  enemy  of  Ireland.  He  had  some 
doubt,  however,  whether  Ireland  was  not 
the  enemy  of  the  right  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  ;  he  treated  it  so  considerately,  so 
caressingly — almost  as  caressingly  as  if  it 
were  an  opposition :  he  carried  all  the 
measures  that  it  wanted  ;  and  among  them 
none  was  ever  wiser,  juster,  or  more  neces¬ 
sary  than  this  particular  bill.  Indeed, 
among  the  many  contrasts  which  the  right 
honorable  gentleman’s  career  afforded,  there 
was  none  which  history  would  record  more 
favorably  than  the  contrast  between  Mr. 
Secretary  Peel  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
prime  minister  of  England.  The  young 
and  proscribing  partisan  had  become  the 
clement  and  beneficent  ruler ; — the  young 
Octavius  of  intolerance  had  merged  in  the 
Augustus  of  conciliation  and  of  grace.  The 
reader,  we  believe,  will  forgive  our  having 
recalled  these  passages,  because  the  raillery 
they  convey  is  at  once  so  fine  and  so  effec¬ 
tive.  They  appear  to  us  to  bo  legitimate 
efforts  of  parliamentary  satire,  and  of  a 
high  order.  They  were  remarkable  as 


coming  from  so  very  young  an  orator,  and 
as  being  listened  to  with  pleasure  by  the 
House,  at  a  time  when  the  affairs  under 
discussion  were  of  such  grave  importance 
that  the  legislature  could  not  allow  their 
time  to  be  trifled  with. 

Another  passage  exhibits  both  his  talents 
and  his  integrity  in  a  highly  favorable  light. 
Mr.  Smythe,  as  the  representative  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  where  strong  anti-Catholic  opi¬ 
nions  prevail,  showed  great  courage  in 
declaring  his  liberal  views  on  the  subject  of 
Maynooth.  But  men  of  the  order  of  mind 
to  which  he  belongs  are  above  the  petty 
selfishness  which  degrades  men  into  parti¬ 
sans,  or  still  worse,  into  the  interested 
slaves  of  prejudice  ;  and,  accordingly,  he 
spoke  out  from  a  full  mind.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  he  said,  might  rely  on  the  sincerity 
of  his  support  of  this  bill  (Maynooth),  be¬ 
cause  he  well  knew  what  it  would  cost  him. 
He  knew  what  odium  he  had  incurred  with 
an  archiepiscopal  constituency  by  his  sup¬ 
port  of  Maynooth  grant  in  a  former  year, 
and  that  he  should  now  be  again  at  issue 
with  that  same  archiepiscopal  constituency. 
But  although  he  preferred  bis  own  convic¬ 
tions  to  theirs  in  this  matter,  he  was  not 
surprised  that  theirs  were  so  strong,  con¬ 
sidering  the  pains  that  had  been  taken  to 
create  them  ; — the  pamphlets,  the  tracts, 
the  speeches,  the  itinerant  lecturers,  trading 
on  their  own  imaginary  crapulence  :  even  a 
member  of  that  House  had  condescended  to 
string  together  a  bead-roll  of  indecencies,  a 
rosary  of  abominations.  Suppose  the  Irish 
were  to  retaliate  ;  suppose  they  were  to 
compile  a  cento  from  the  class-books  of  our 
colleges  and  schools ;  suppose  you  took 
the  celebrated  line  of  Euripides, — 

“  My  tongue  has  sworn  it,  but  my  mind’s  unsworn 

suppose  they  took  a  passage  from  Terence, 
an  ode  of  Catullus  about  Mamuzza,  a  senti¬ 
ment  from  the  Symposium  of  Plato,  or  a 
morality  of  Seneca  ; — surely  it  would  be 
quite  as  easy  to  alarm  the  Wesleyans  and 
!  affright  the  Independents.  Away,  then, 
with  this  Pharisaical  hypocrisy,  which  ob¬ 
jects  to  books  of  examination  catcchetically 
distributed,  but  which  flings  its  Lemprieres 
broad-cast  among  children  ;  which  strains 
at  the  Calendar,  but  swallows  the  Mytho¬ 
logy.  This  is  a  captivating  mode  of  speak¬ 
ing,  in  which  forcible  argument  is  enhanced 
by  a  dazzling  antithesis  in  the  style.  In 
the  same  speech  Mr. ‘Smythe  very  happily 
quizzed  Mr.  Gladstone’s  incomprehensible 
course  as  to  the  Maynooth-bill,  voting  for 
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it,  as  ho  did,  against  his  most  cherished  thought  as  they  are  pointed  and  epigram- 
convictions.”  Alluding  to  the  “  Anglican  matic  in  style.  Perhaps  some  apology  is 
opposition”  to  the  bill,  he  asked.  What  due  to  the  reader  for  having  indulged  at 
was  its  position  ?  What  was  the  principle  such  length  in  extracts  from  Mr.  Smythe’s 
of  that  opposition  ?  It  was  an  old  enemy  orations ;  but  their  intrinsic  merit  will, 
with  a  new  face ;  the  worst  principle  of  perhaps,  be  held  to  furnish  a  sufficient  rea- 
absolutism,  disguised  in  the  worst  language  son.  Mr.  Smythe’s  parliamentary  life  is 
of  the  Jesuits  ;  the  principle  of  Alva  in  the  in  his  speeches;  and  as  we  have  at  the 
language  of  Escobar.  It  began  in  the  outset  awarded  him  a  place  among  his  con- 
fiction  that,  because  the  State  has  once  temporaries  which  common  fame  would 
placed  its  affiance  to  a  particular  system,  it  scarcely  uphold,  we  were  bound  to  give 
was  bound  to  perpetuate  that  system 4o  the  |  some  specimens  of  his  powers,  to  show  in 
exclusion  of  all  others  to  all  time.  This,  what  respect  he  differs  from  all  but  a  few 
to  be  true,  should  be  universally  true  ;  of  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  par- 
and  if  it  were  to  have  prevailed  in  this  lianient.  Regarded  as  eloquent  essays  on 
country,  we  should  still  have  the  Ptolemaic  politics,  there  arc  passages  in  them  which 
system  in  our  observatories,  and  Sir  Isaac  have  not  been  surpassed  by  even  the  most 
Newton  might  only  be  known  somewhat  as  gifted  of  our  parliamentary  orators."  Not 
Mr.  I  Gladstone  must  be  known, — as  a  even  Macaulay,  and  still  less  Disraeli,  has 
crotchety  theologian,  but  an  excellent  Mas-  been  able  to  crowd  so  much  thought, 
ter  of  the  Mint.  But  if  this  principle  so  many  brilliant  and  pertinent  exam- 
began  in  fiction,  it  ended  in  pains  and !  pies,  into  so  few  sentences ;  to  urge  so 
penalties  ;  if  it  began  in  sophistry,  it  ended  powerfully  by  illustration  ;  to  be  didactic 
in  persecution ;  it  was,  in  one  word,  the  and  entertaining  in  the  same  breath, 
old,  vicious,  effete,  cruel  principle  of  Uni-  It  remains  to  be  seen,  whether,  in  the 
formity.  And  then  employing  Colbert’s  more  laborious  and  less  exciting  or  at- 
language  to  Bossuet  in  favor  of- revoking  tractive  parts  of  a  senator’s  life,  in  the  dry 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he  exclaimed  to  Mr.  details  of  business  and  legislation,  or  the 
Gladstone, — All  this  (intolerance)  be-  daily  annoyances  and  irritations  of  official 
longs  to  your  conscience  of  Oxford ;  there  life,  Mr.  Smythe  will  display  equal  apti- 
is  another  conscience  within  you, — let  that  tude, — will  be  able  to  curb  and  tame  his 
speak.”  That  conscience,  he  continiu'd,  Pegasus,  and  in^ke  him  do  shaft-work, 
would  put  things  more  broadly  and  to  the  But  we  should  be  inclined  confidently  to 
purpose  ;  would  tell  him  that  an  ardent  predict  that  he  will ;  for,  under  all  the  flash 
and  susceptible  people,  whose  alliance  with  and  glitter  of  his  holiday  style,  there  is 
their  priesthood  was  solemnized  at  a  time  always  a  substratum  of  sound  solid  thinking  : 
of  tribulation  and  misfortune,  were  not  to  the  ornament  is  assigned  its  proper  place, 
be  divorced  from  them  at  the  first  dawn  of  j  — it  never  interferes  with  the  usefulness  of 
a  happier  era.  Not  open  violence,  not  the  the  discourse. 

“  vicious  perfection  ”  of  the  law,  not  Arms-  There  was  one  speech  he  made  early  in 
bills,  not  Coercion-bills,  not  laws  of  Mort-  the  pre.sent  session  of  parliament  from 
main,  by  which  they  were  harassed,  nor  which  we  are  tempted  to. quote  one  or  two 
c’y  pres  constructions,  by  which  they  were !  passages,  and  to  which  we  would  point  the 
robbed,  — none  of  these  things  had  been  reader’s  attention,  as  combining,  in  a  small 
able  to  put  asunder  those  whom  persecution !  compass,  most  of  the  beauties  and  graces  of 
had  joined  together  !  And  he  believed  the  |  Mr.  Smythe’s  style.  It  was  on  the  subject 
present  more  insidious  design  would  also  |  of  Cracow  ;  and  many  and  eloquent  as  were 
fail,  which  was  lisping  with  all  the  insolent  j  the  speeches  that  were  made  by  even  the 
euphonism  of  an  old  proprietary,  that  |  first ^  orators  of  the  day  on  that  exalted, 
“  you  would  disarm  the  Irish  priest  by  difficult,  and  fruitful  theme,  none  exceeded 
making  him  a  gentleman.”  A  gentleman  !  in  brilliancy,  force,  applicability,  and  his- 
— that  was  something  more  of  an  abbe  and  torical  interest,  the  brief  speech  of  Mr. 
something  less  of  a  cure ;  something  more  Smythe. 

of  a  chaplain  and  something  less  of  a  Our  quotations  will  be  brief.  The  con- 
priest  ;  one  who  will  look  more  to  the  duct  of  Austria  and  Russia,  in  the  final  an- 
patron  and  care  less  for  the  poor  ; — in  a  nexation  of  Cracow,  filled  Mr.  Smythe  with 
word,  “  a  man  of  the  world,”  but  not  of  indignation.  But  more  especially,  having 
the  next  world  !  learned  to  wonder  at  the  comprehensive  in- 

These  passages  are  as  pregnant  with  tellect  and  sagacious  policy  of  Metternich, 
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be  was  moved  at  his  share  in  the  transac¬ 
tion  : — 

“  It  is  surely,”  said  he,  “  a  melancholy  thought 
that  Prince  Metternich,  whose  name  for  halt  a 
century  has  been  a  synonyme  for  moderation, 
whose  policy  of  wise  adjustment  and  honorable 
comjjromise  has  been  stamped  upon  our  age, 
should,  at  the  sequence  of  his  long  and  illustrious 
career,  have  connected  himself  with  so  immoderate 
a  plunder,  with  so  Cadmtcan  a  conquest,  with  an 
acquisition  where  the  gain  was  so  trivial  ,and  the 
loss  so  immeasurable ;  where  the  gain  is  a  geogra¬ 
phical  atom,  and  the  loss  is  the  unsettlement  of 
Europe.” 

In  answer  to  tlic  praise  which  had  been 
bestowed  on  the  policy  of  Austria  and 
Russia,  on  the  strange  ground  that  it  had 
been  magnanimous,  he  burst  out : — 

“  Magnanimous  policy !  Truly,  of  the  two, 
between  the  magnanimous  policy  which,  I  will  not 
say  connived  at,  but,  at  the  end  of  thirty  years, 
permitted  misery,  permitted  ruin,  permitted  those 
results  from  which  the  charge  of  Prince  Metternich 
is  constructed,  and  the  mercy  of  decision  which 
annihilated  Cracow,  and  for  which  the  noble  lord 
(Lord  George  Bentinck)  has  thanked  the  three 
powers,  I  am  almost  inclined  with  him  to  prefer 
the  latter.  But  then,  I  will  say,  that  the  two  com¬ 
bined, — the  magnanimous  policy  and  the  mercy  of 
the  decision, — have  no  parallel  in  history,  not 
even  in  the  e.xample  furnished  in  that  prince 
whose  precepts,  I  am  afraid,  other  princes  have 
consulted.  .  It  is  only  in  a  fable  we  can  look  for  a 
precedent.  It  is  the  legend  of  Semiramis,  who 
suckled  Ninus  and  then  debauched  him.  The 
three  powers  suckled  Cracow,  and  then  debauched 
it ;  and  they  went  further  than  Semiramis,  for  they 
destroyed  it.” 

This  was  a  bold  image,  one  of  a  class  not 
very  usual  in  these  degenerate  days  of 
House  of  Commons  oratory.  He  attributed 
the  Cracow  affair  to  the  rupture  of  the  un¬ 
derstanding  between  England  and  France. 

“  If  the  entente  cordiale  between  the  two  great 
constitutional  countries  of  the  world  had  existed, 
then  the  independence  of  Cracow  would  have 
been  maintained.  And  I  believe  not  the  less  that 
the  Three  Powers  would  have  maintained  their 
legitimate  object — the  security  of  their  own  territo¬ 
ries — but  in  a  different  manner: — Multa  0jiunt 
eadem  sedaliter.  I  will  shortly  explain  my  mean¬ 
ing.  The  art  of  government  at  the  expense  of  the 
governed  was  first  taught,  if  we  are  to  ^lieve  the 
ancients,  in  a  stable  by  a  Centaur ;  that  is,  a  cross 
between  a  man  and  a  horse.  The  interpretation 
of  the  myth  is  this, — that  where  address  cannot 
be  employed,  force  must  be  applied ;  where  you 
cannot  use  your  hands,  you  must  use  your  hoofs. 
Well,  sir,  if  the  entente  cordiale  had  been  in  force, 
I  believe  that  the  three  powers  would  have  used 
their  hands,  instead  of  using  their  hoofs.” 


And  in  urging  on  Lord  Palmerston  the 
renewal  of  the  entente  cordiale^  he  argued 
that  it  was  quite  as  necessary  against  demo¬ 
cratic  reaction  in  Europe  as  against  Abso¬ 
lutism,  a  point  well  puL 

“  I  would  venture,”  he  said,  “  with  all  respect, 
to  press  it  upon  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Ti¬ 
verton,  to  renew  that  entente  cordiale^  and  to  re¬ 
sume  that  intimate  alliance.  I  would  implore  him 
so  to  do,  in  the  interests  of  public  order  and  Euro- 
I)ean  peace,  not  only  in  prevention  of  acts  such  as 
these,  hut  in  prevention  of  that  democratic  reaction 
which Ts  smouldering  wherever  there  has  been  or 
is  misgovernment ;  which  flashed  forth  the  other 
day,  the  whole  length  of  the  Apennines,  from  Ge¬ 
noa  to  Calabria,  and  which  may  some  day  blaze 
forth  into  more  serious  demonstrations.  But  the 
knowledge  of  a  renew’al  of  friendship  between  the 
two  great  constitutional  powers  would  be,  at  any 
rale,  a  belter  protest  against  this  untoward  event 
than  the  refusal  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  Russo- 
Dutch  loan.  If  the  three  powers  in  their  mimetic 
immorality  have  annexed,  that  is  no  reason  why 
England  should  repudiate.” 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Smytlic’s  politi¬ 
cal  life  consists  in  his  parliamentary 
speeches.  Except  in  an  occasional  elec¬ 
tioneering  harangue,  he  has  not  otherwise 
appeared  before  the  public.  Those  speeches 
have  already  secured  for  him  deservedly  a 
high  place  in  the  opinion  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  :  how  far  their  promise  of  excellence 
may  hereafter  be  realized  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  say,  so  disappointing,  too 
often,  is  early  genius.  But  unless  some 
strange  fatality  should  intervene  to  blight 
his  powers,  we  should  be  inclined  to  predict 
with  confidence  that  he  will  one  day  attain 
a  very  high  eminence.  And  this  we  say, 
not  merely  because  he  has  made  a  few  bril¬ 
liant  speeches.  A  well-trained  man,  with 
a  fair  portion  of  the  imaginative  faculty, 
with  a  taste  for  composition,  and  a  sufficient 
perception  of  the  beauties  of  style,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  that  terse,  antithetical  style, 
which  is  pleasing  to  a  popular  assembly,  by 
providing  short  cuts  to  important  conclu¬ 
sions  without  requiring  the  labor  of  reason¬ 
ing,  any  man  with  leisure,  thus  advanta¬ 
geously  situated,  may  compose  in  the  closet 
very  striking  es.'says  on  political  subjects, 
well  furnished  with  the  best  quotations,  and 
thickly  studded  with  historical  illustrations, 
which  he  may  laboriously  commit  to  memo¬ 
ry,  and  faithfully  repeat  in  his  place  in 
parliament.  Every  session  sees  a  few  illus¬ 
trious  orators  of  this  order,  who,  if  they  do 
not  forget  their  speeches  and  break  down 
ignominiously,  create  a  brief  excitement 
and  sensation.  But  Mr.  Smythe  appears 
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to  have  in  him  something  more  than  all 
this.  It  is  clear  that  he  prepares  his 
speeches  with  great  care,  and  remembers 
them  with  an  accuracy  worthy  of  an  Kiucr- 
son  Tcnnent.  They  are  also  full  of  unusual 
refereneos,  unexpected  illustrations,  and 
much  of  the  paraphernalia  of  regular  scho¬ 
lastic  oratory.  But  these  are  not,  as  with 
some,  the  whole  merits  of  his  speeches. 
They  arc  not  adopted  for  mere  ornament  or 
display  ;  they  are  subservient  to  a  higher 
purpose.  They  are  a  necessary  exercise  of 
the  functions  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind, 
which  sees  things  through  an  historical  and 
a  classical  medium.  Kor  men  like  Air. 
Smythe,  the  present  is  not  all-sufficient. 
Their  minds  are  crowded  with  parallels  ; 
and  they  strive  to  draw  wisdom,  and  deduce 
warnings,  from  a  comparison  of  conse¬ 
quences. 

Air.  vSmythe  belongs  to  a  class  of  minds 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  represent  Young 
England  more  faithfully  than  did  the  club 
or  clique  of  young  politicians  to  whom  the 
caprice  of  party  gave  that  name.  It  is,  let 
us  hope,  not  the  deceptive  characteristic  of 
the  growing  mind  of  the  country,  that  it  is 
anxious  to  fling  off  prejudice,  prejudice  in 
favor  of  the  new  as  much  as  that  on  behalf 
of  the  old  ;  and  to  view  human  affairs  by 
the  light  of  reason,  aided  by  a  general  libe¬ 
rality  of  sentiment.  Their  political  views 
embrace  something  better  than  expediency, 
something  less  than  faith.  They  look  upon 
the  past  as  a  vast  collection  of  facts,  some¬ 
times  forming  invariable  precedents,  some¬ 
times  embodying  awful  warnings,  alike  to 
the  bigot  as  to  the  speculative  philosopher. 
They  cuter  upon  life  as  on  an  unexplored 
region,  which  the  vast  changes  in  the  social 
aspect  of  society  render  fit  for  great  expe¬ 
riments  ;  but  they  would  make  those  expe¬ 
riments,  not  with  the  rash  arrogance  of 
the  empiric,  but  with  the  cautious  assured 
audacity  of  the  scientific  inquirer.  They 
think  that  their  contemporaries  of  the  elder 
generation  have  much  to  unlearn,  that 
many  of  their  fixed  ideas  have  outlived  the 
circumstances  which  harmonized  with  them, 
and  have  become  worse  than  useless  ;  that, 
in  fact,  prejudice  unchallenged  constitutes 
itself  the  apologist  of  injustice.  The  defen¬ 
sive  armor  wisely  adopted  at  a  time  of  dan¬ 
ger  may,  they  conceive,  be  safely  discarded 
in  a  period  of  .security,*  especially  as  great 
precautions,  where  there  is  no  palpable 
cause  for  fear,  are  rightly  regarded  as  evi¬ 
dences  of  cowardice.  They  would  wish  to 
see  the  government  and  all  the  institutions 


of  the  country  in  the  utmost  possible  har¬ 
mony  with  the  altered  conditions  of  society, 
believing  that  such  harmony  is  the  best 
possible  guarantee  for  stability.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  and  the  expediency- 
men  is  that  while  the  latter  never  see 
beyond  the  wants  of  the  hour,  and  never 
act  till  they  are  forced  ou  from  behind, 
they  would  take  a  more  prophetic  view  of 
the  future,  and  by  anticipating  its  dangers 
render  the  present  more  secure.  Of  all  the 
young  men  in  parliament  who  have  given 
utterance  to  such  sentiments,  who  would 
have  established  a  species  of  enlightened 
Conservatism,  as  among  their  opponents 
there  is  a  striving  after  a  philosophical 
Radicalism,  Air.  Smythe  seems  to  be  the 
most  practical.  In  politics,  he  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Lord  J.  Alanners  and  Air. 
Disraeli.  For  a  short  time  he  acted  with 
them,  when,  with  some  few  others,  they 
constituted  the  “  Young  England”  party  ; 
but,  with  the  same  yearning  to  nationalize 
the  refinements  derivable  from  aristocratic 
example,  his  Liberalism  on  the  other  band 
was  translated  into  the  current  language  of 
the  people.  They  were  for  Protection  ;  he 
was  for  Corn  Law  Repeal.  They  were  the 
sworn  supporters  of  continental  Absolutism  ; 
he  was  the  warm  friend,  and  would  be  the 
avenger  of  unhappy  Poland.  And  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  struggles,  he  would  look  on,  with  an 
indifferent  eye,  at  rival  rascalities. 

The  speeches  of  Air.  Smythe  reflect  with 
much  faithfulness  these  characteristics  of 
his  mind.  They  are  pitched  in  a  higher 
key,  and  affect  a  loftier  tone,  than  those 
of  any  but  a  select  few  of  our  parliamentary 
orators.  Prepared  with  the  most  elaborate 
care,  they  are  frequently  very  beautiful 
models  of  composition  ;  and  they  seldom 
fail  to  throw  a  new  and  original  light  on 
the  subject.  They  please  the  taste,  like  a 
perfect  sonnet,  a  fine  strain  of  music,  a 
beautiful  sculpture.  It  is  true,  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  ambitious,  occasionally  unneces¬ 
sarily  recondite,  and  often  above  the  ave¬ 
rage  comprehension  of  the  auditory  ;  but 
it  is  amply  borne  out  by  the  thoughts,  by 
the  original  views,  the  unfamiliar  historical 
illustrations,  the  happy  parallels,  for  which 
all  literature  is  ransacked  with  a  practised 
memory  and  a  well-cultivated  mind.  Air. 
Smythe  has  the  faculty  of  insight.  He 
goes  directly  to  the  point,  seizes  at  once  on 
all  the  material  issues  of  a  question,  and 
frames  a  fine  network  of  opinion  upon  them. 
He  is  not  contented  with  hackneyed  com¬ 
monplaces  ;  but  strikes  out  bold  and  origi- 
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nal  views  of  his  own.  In  his  various  lite¬ 
rary  efforts — which  are  chiefly  of  a  fugitive 
character — we  find  the  same  selection  of 
original  themes,  the  same  sublimation  of 
thought.  His  book,  entitled  Historic  Fan¬ 
cies,  though  falling  far  short  of  what  it  is 
probable  he  may  yet  accomplish,  contains 
striking  evidences  of  clearness  of  perception 
and  grasp  of  mind.  Besides  some  poems, 
which  prove  that  he  possesses  the  poetic 
faculty  in  no  mean  degree,  and  some  gene¬ 
ral  illustration  of  the  Romance  of  History, 
there  is  a  series  of  admirably  written 
sketches  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  French 
revolution.  They  show  that  he  has  well 
studied  the  greatest  phenomenon  in  the 
world’s  history — that  he  has  caught  the 
thread  in  that  labyrinth  of  crime — that 
strange  battle  field  of  vice  and  virtue.  The 
peculiar  characters  of  the  notorious  actors 
in  the  scene — their  circumstances,  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  all  the  nice  shades  of  distinction 
— are  drawn  with  great  power  of  observa¬ 
tion,  and  much  graphic  skill.  Mr.  Smythe 
is  of  a  free  mind.  He  is  not  afraid  to  do 
Justice  even  to  criminals.  He  is  quite 
ready  at  all  times,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
verb,  to  give  a  certain  infernal  potentate 
his  due.  His  opinions  on  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  revolution  are  not  those  which 
have  hitherto  found  favor  in  this  country. 
They  are  at  least  original  and  well  demon¬ 
strated,  if  not  always  true. 

A  person  reading  one  of  those  speeches 
of  Mr.  Smythe,  on  which  many  will  consi¬ 
der  we  have  bestowed  too  much  praise,  but 
not  having  seen  him,  would  be  struck  with 
the  coiftradiction  presented  by  his  physical 
to  his  mental  attributes.  He  would  observe 
in  the  latter,  a  vigor  the  most  masculine  : 
in  the  former  what  might  almost  be  called 
effeminacy.  His  person  is  slim  and  grace¬ 
ful,  and  of  the  middle  stature  ;  and  the 
expression  of  the  face,  while  it  teems  with 
intelligence  and  amiability,  is  not  marked 
by  distinctive  traces  of  that  mental  superi¬ 
ority  with  which  we  have  shown  he  is  gifted. 
Even  after  a  very  close  scrutiny  of  his  ex¬ 
terior,  you  would  rather  expect  for  him  a 
triumph  in  the  drawing-room  than  in  the 
senate.  In  his  case  Nature  is  a  little  late 
in  harmonizing  the  outward  to  the  inward 
man.  Rarely  as  discrepancy  is  to  be  found 
in  her  work,  she  must  be  in  this  case  ac¬ 
cused  of  something  very  like  putting  an  old 
head  on  young  shoulders.  But  this  juve¬ 
nility  of  appearance  enhances  the  interest 
of  Mr.  Smythe’s  speeches. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Smythe  may 


have  already  arrived  at  his  highest  point  of 
performance.  At  present,  his  parliament¬ 
ary  life  has  been  but  holiday-work.  He 
has  made  some  brilliant  speeches,  with  all 
the  advantage  of  preparation  and  of  not 
having  been  required  to  speak  extempore. 
It  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  he  will  be  as 
effective  in  the  real  fight  as  he  is  skilled 
and  graceful  in  the  tourney.  There  are 
those  who  confidently  predict  that  he  will 
fail  when  he  comes  to  hard  blows.  Our  own 
opinion  is  suflBciently  expressed  in  the  fore¬ 
going  pages.  That  he  should  have  been 
selected  for  oflRce  by  so  sagacious  an  obser¬ 
ver  as  Sir  Robert  Peel,  is  strong  prima 
facie  evidence  ;  although,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  confidently  asserted  at  the  time  that 
Sir  Robert,  on  the  principle  of  divide  et 
impera,  had  selected  him  in  order  to  break 
up  the  Young  hmgland  party,  and  at  the 
same  time  effectually  annoy  Mr.  Disraeli. 
But  even  those  who  may  not  be  prepared  to 
praise  him  to  the  extent  we  have  done,  will 
at  least  admit  that  his  speeches  have  exhi¬ 
bited  a  progressive  improvement — that  they 
are  distinguished,  if  not  by  eloquence,  cer¬ 
tainly  by  unusual  combinations  of  thought 
— and  that  if,  at  his  present  early  age  of 
twenty-nine,  his  powers  are  to  come  to  a 
full  stop,  or  to  retrograde,  some  of  the 
most  ordinary  rules  of  nature  must  be  re¬ 
versed  to  his  prejudice.  What  his  capa¬ 
bilities  for  business  may  be,  we  cannot  say  ; 
but  this  much  may  with  truth  be  asserted, 
that  whether  or  not  he  makes  an  useful  offi¬ 
cial  in  Downing  Street,  he  is  at  least  a  very 
ornamental  member  of  the  Senate. 


CENTRiiL  Fires  in  the  Earth.  —  The  increased 
temperature,  found  at  increased  depths  in  digging 
the  Artesian  wells,  more  particularly  that  of-Gre- 
nelle  in  France,  has  been  adduced  by  M.  Arago, 
and  other  philosophers,  as  proof  of  central  fires  in 
the  earth.  Commander  C.  Morton,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  known  as  the  propounder  of  the  “  electrical 
origin  of  hail-stoncsf  and  the  vegetable  origin  of 
the  basaltic  columns  of  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  and 
those  of  Staffa,  merely  regards  the  increased  tem¬ 
perature  at  increased  depths  as  the  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  increased  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  the  increased 
cold  or  diminished  temperature  found  to  exist  on 
ascending  mountains,  according  as  the  atmospheric 
pressure  diminishes  in  the  ascent.  The  beautiful 
simplicity  ot  this  theory  may,  perhaps,  induce  the 
conviction  of  its  alliance  with  nature.  In  corro¬ 
boration,  we  may  ju.stly  remark  that  the  artificial 
compression  of  air  does  elicit  heat. 
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Lives  of  Simon  Lord  Lovat^  and  Duncan  Forhes  of  Culloden.  From  original  Sources 
By  John  Hill  Burton,  Advocate,  Author  of  “  The  Life  of  David  Hume.”  London, 
1847. 


[The  following  sketch  of  two  prominent  setors  in  the  strug¬ 
gles  connected  with  the  Revolntion  of  1688,  thongh  animated 
by  a  far  more  liberal  spirit,  makes  an  admirable  counterpart  of 
the  stirring  memoir  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  lately  repub¬ 
lished  from  the  Quarterly  Review.  Besides  the  intrinsic  inte¬ 
rest  of  the  characters  and  careers  described,  their  relation  to  one 


second,  deserves  notice  as  well  from  the 
historical  importance  he  has  thus  obtained, 
as  from  the  extraordinary  exhibition  of 
character  he  has  left  us,  and  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  adventures  of  which  he  was  the  hero. 
In  Lovat’s  life  will  be  found  a  better  insight 


of  the  most  important  epochs  in  the  history  of  England  and  of 
freedom,  giree  the  article  great  and  perniaaent  value. — Ed.] 

We  lately  had  occasion,  in  this  Journal,  to 
consider  at  some  length  the  more  promi¬ 
nent  features  of  the  Jacobitism  of  the  last 
age.  Our  remarks  were  confined  chiefly  to 
the  elFects  produced  by  the  commotions 
arising  out  of  the  downfall  of  an  ancient 
dynasty,  on  the  general  interests  of  the 
country,  rather  than  on  the  destiny  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  generalities  with  which, 
with  such  an  object,  we  were  obliged  to 
deal,  compelled  us  to  disregard  many  of 
those  picturesque  details  of  individual  bio¬ 
graphy,  which  constitute  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  this  branch  of  Scottish  history  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  with  much  gratification, 
that  we  are  now  enabled  to  fill  up  blanks 
that  were  unavoidable,  by  a  rapid  sketch  of 
the  story  of  the  leading  Jacobites,  and  of 
one  of  the  few  prominent  Royalists  whose 
name  has  descended  to  us  untarnished  by 
incapacity  or  cruelty. 

When  we  glance  over  the  history  of  the 
Jacobites,  even  in  their  most  fortunate  and 
happy  moments,  we  are  amazed  to  find  how 
little  of  real  ability  they  displayed  ;  and 
how,  instead  of  conduct  rising  with  the 
occasion,  they  wasted  themselves  in  a  fond¬ 
ness  of  transient  applause — courted  by 
vanity,  given  by  flattery,  and  vanishing 
in  show,  like  the  qualities  which  acquired 
it.  Such  were  Mar  and  all  the  leaders  of 
the  first  rebellion  ;  and  if  there  was  more 
self-sacrifice  in  the  Jacobites  of  the  ’45, 
they  have  little  claim  to  respect  on  the 
score  of  energy  in  improving  victory  or 
remedying  defeat.  There  was  one  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  mediocrity,  which  would,  ere 
this,  have  covered  them  with  oblivion,  were 
it  not  for  the  heroism  of  their  deaths ;  and 
he  who  organized,  and  as  often  betrayed 
their  schemes,  who  crushed  the  first  rebel¬ 
lion,  and  was  himself  overwhelmed  in  the 


into  the  social,  and  therefore  real  condition 
of  the  people  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  in 
the  transition-time  in  which  he  lived,  than 
can  be  found  anywhere  out  of  the  Waverley 
Novels. 

He  joins  together  the  old  age  of  feudal 
misrule,  and  that  of  settled  government — 
connecting  the  reigns  of  the  last  Stuarts 
with  the  era  of  Hume  and  Robertson,  and 
the  kindred  spirits  who  threw  so  bright  a 
light  on  the  commencement  of  our  literary 
history.  His  biography  has  thus  a  charm 
in  illustrating  both  epochs  by  his  own  ex¬ 
ample.  The  feudal  tyrant  in  the  wilds  of 
Stratherick — a  law  unto  himself — exercis¬ 
ing  unbounded  power  over  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  a  numerous  vassalage,  is  found 
united  in  the  person  of  the  same  man  who 
shone  as  a  courtier  in  the  palace  of  Louis 
le  Grand — who  was  the  correspondent  and 
friend  of  literary  men,  and  devoted  much 
of  his  leisure  to  writing  pious  letters  to  the 
pious.  There  is,  too,  so  much  of  the  bandit 
in  this  man’s  history,  that  no  fictitious  nar¬ 
rative  of  border  feud  can  exceed  it  in  inte¬ 
rest.  We  read  it  now  with  far  livelier  feel¬ 
ings  than  it  would  have  produced  in  his 
own  age  ;  for,  in  proportion  to  the  maturity 
of  our  civilization,  is  our  interest  in  the 
portraiture  of  ruder  times — the  novelty  of 
the  descriptions  being  aided  in  producing 
this  elFect,  by  a  latent  contrast  in  favor  of 
present  comforts.  Since  then — a  century 
has  passed  away — dynasties  have  been  ex¬ 
tinguished  ; — Europe  has  been  revolution¬ 
ized,  and  its  social  condition  has  undergone 
a  change,  more  complete  than  had  been 
felt  in  all  the  previous  ages  since  the  Cru¬ 
sades. 

Lovat  was  born  in  the  year  1676,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  the  peer  of  Lovat,  and  was 
early  sent  to  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
at  which  he  appears  to  have  been  diligent. 
He  acquired  there  the  extensive  acquaint- 
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ancc  with  the  precepts  of  morality,  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  ancient  classics,  and 
which  he  applied  with  much  facility  and 
tact  in  the  exigencies  of  his  subsequent 
career.  Is  there  any  man  who  accuses 
him  of  treachery,  which  at  the  particu¬ 
lar  moment  it  did  not  suit  his  purpose 
to  disclose,  he  cites  you  from  Virgil  the 
picture  of  a  good  man,  the  victim  of  the 
world’s  slander,  and  the  object  of  divine 
commiseration  ; — is  he  anxious  to  condole 
with  one  whose  father  or  brother  he  has 
hurried  to  his  account,  he  brings  from 
Seneca  solemn  reflections  on  mortality  ;  and 
if  he  wishes  to  describe  a  patriot’s  death, 
he  applies  to  himself  the  language  of  Ho¬ 
race,  as  to  the  beatific  rapture  consequent 
on  dying  for  one’s  country. 

After  leaving  the  University,  his  first  act 
was  to  induce  his  cousin,  the  then  Lord 
Lovat,  to  endeavor  to  disinherit  his  only 
child,  a  daughter,  and  to  call  to  the  succes¬ 
sion,  to  the  honors  and  estates,  Simon’s 
father  and  himself,  as  the  nearest  male- 
heirs.  The  cousin  died  in  the  year  1696, 
and  then  began  along  struggle,  which  occu¬ 
pied  about  thirty  years,  between  Lovat  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  heiress  and  her 
friends  on  the  other,  in  regard  to  the  suc¬ 
cession.  Her  uncle,  the  Marquis  of  Athole, 
was  at  that  time  influential  with  the  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  from  that  influence,  and  the 
violence  of  his  opponent,  he  was  enabled  | 
to  direct  against  Lovat  the  whole  artillery 
of  the  law,  with  wdiich,  indeed,  the  latter 
had  a  stand-up  fight  until  the  day  of  his 
death.  Athole  first  attempted  to  soothe 
his  ambition  or  work  upon  his  fears ;  but 
the  terms  offered  were  cither  iusufiicient  in 
value  or  in  security,  and  they  were  reject¬ 
ed  ;  and  as  Lovat  is  the  sole  historian  of . 
the  transaction,  they  were  rejected  with  I 
the  indignation  becoming  a  virtuous  man 
insulted, — 

“  I  do  not  know  what  hinders  me,  knave  and 
coward  as  you  are,  from  running  my  sword 
through  your  body.  You  are  well  known  for  a 
poltroon ;  and  if  you  had  one  grain  of  courage,” 
&c. ,  &c. 

These  were  the  brave  words  put  together 
in  the  security  of  after  years,  when,  in  a  fit 
of  Jacobitism,  he  composed  what  he  jocosely 
terms  “  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  in  which 
all  his  powers  of  imagination  as  to  facts 
are  well  illustrated.  If  there  was  one  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  man,  it  was  the  hypocrisy 
with  which  he  rubbed  gently  down  any  vic¬ 
tim  on  whom  he  had  designs — the  words  of  i 


eastern  adulation  with  which  he  plied  his 
vanity,  and  the  patience  with  which  he  sup¬ 
pressed  the  appearance  of  his  half-robber, 
half-savage  ferocity — covering  its  outbreaks, 
by  bewailing  it  always  as  the  indiscreet  zeal 
of  an  unruly  clan. 

Being  somewhat  diffident  as  to  the  result 
of  a  litigation  with  the  Marquis  of  Athole, 
acting  for  his  niece,  he  devised  and  exe¬ 
cuted,  far  away  among  his  Highland  hills, 
a  sclidme  worthy  of  his  genius,  and  direct 
and  speedy  in  its  results.  In  after  life, 
when  experience  had  sharpened  his  capa¬ 
city,  w'e  find  specific  foresights  and  prepara¬ 
tions  for  all  contingencies,  until  success  had 
made  him  presumptuous,  and  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  age  had  unstrung  his  vigor  ;  but  in 
his  eager  pursuit  of  th<i  inheritance,  his 
caution  overleaped  itself,  and  he  fell  o^  the 
other  side,  into  a  number  of  difficulties,  for 
which  he  was  obliged  to  endure,  many  a 
year,  a  vagabond  life  of  wandering.  An 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  marry  the  heiress 
was  followed  by  the  next  best  thing — a  suc¬ 
cessful  one  to  marry  her  mother.  This 
lady  was  at  the  time  living  at  Castle 
Dounic,  the  old  seat  of  the  hVasers  ;  and 
without  any  warning,  she  one  morning  re¬ 
ceived  a  visit  from  Lovat,  who  carried  her, 
screaming  for  mercy,  to  an  iimcccssible 
retreat  used  by  him  in  his  more  recondite 
schemes. 

The  old  castle  is  now  in  ruins.  The  vic¬ 
tors  of  Culloden,  after  their  labors  on  the 
field  were  ended,  devoted  themselves  to  the 
,  destruction  of  the  strongholds  of  the  rebel 
chiefs :  and  Castle  Dounie  was  among  the 
number.  In  the  vaults  of  this  pile,  Lovat 
kept  the  victims  on  whom  he  meant  to 
operate  ;  but  when  clamant  reasons  of  ex¬ 
pediency  demanded  it,  he  furnished  to  them 
a  more  secure  retreat  from  worldly  distrac¬ 
tions.  An  island  of  the  name  of  Aigas,  in 
the  midst  of  the  rapid  Beauly,  which  bub¬ 
bles  and  rushes  past  it  with  resistless  vio¬ 
lence,  formed  an  excellent  natural  prison, 
to  which  the  Dowager-Peeress  was  immedi¬ 
ately  conducted. 

The  account  of  the  marriage  has  been 
taken  from  the  records  of  the  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings,  immediately  instituted  by  her  in¬ 
furiated  family. 

“  The  said  Captain  Simon  Fraser  takes  up  the 
most  mad  and  villanous  resolution  that  was  ever 
heard  of ;  for,  all  in  a  sudden,  he  and  his  said  ac¬ 
complices  make  the  lady  close  prisoner  under  his 
armed  guards,  ami  then  come  upon  her  with  three 
or  four  ruffians  in  the  night  time,  and  having 
dragged  out  her  maids,  he  proposes  to  the  lady 
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that  she  should  marry  him  ;  and  when  she  fell  in 
lamenting  and  crj’ing,  the  great  pipe  was  blown  up 
to  drown  her  cries,  and  the  wicked  villains  ordered 
the  minister  to  proceed.” 

The  lady  fainted,  and  bemoaned  to  the 
idle  winds  ;  “  the  bagpipe  is  blown  up  as 
formerly,  and  the  foresaid  ruflBans  rent  off  : 
her  clothes,  cutting  her  stays  with  their 
dirks,  and  so  thrust  her  into  bed.”  The 
succeeding  morning  displayed  her  in  all  the 
agony  of  outraged  honor,  her  face  swollen, 
and  stupified  with  grief.  “  For  Christ’s 
sake,”  she  implored  one  of  the  witnesses  at 
Lovat’s  trial,  “  take  me  out  of  this  place 
either  dead  or  alive.”  The  house  at  the 
same  time  was  surrounded  by  armed  ruf¬ 
fians,  who  played  up  the  bagpipe,  when  re¬ 
turning  consciousness  enabled  the  lady  to 
express  her  sufferings  by  her  screams. 

The  Scottish  privy  council,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Sovereign,  conducted  the 
government  of  Scotland,  found  the  doings 
of  Lovat  to  come  peculiarly  within  their 
jurisdiction.  They  accordingly  debarred 
the  lieges  from  giving  him  and  his  father 
food  or  lodging,  and  commission  was  given 
to  a  commander  of  troops  to  enter  his  do¬ 
mains  and  seize  him,  dead  or  alive.  The 
army  in  Scotland  at  that  period  was  small 
enough  ;  but  Lovat  in  his  usual  grandilo¬ 
quent  style,  in  his  later  life,  made  the  most 
of  what  he  termed  “  the  several  regiments 
of  cavalry  and  dragoons,”  whom  he  of 
course  defeated,  and  whom  he  laid  under 
the  sanction  of  an  oath,  when  he  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  keep  them  prisoners  :  j 

“  They  renounced  their  claims  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  their  hopes  of  heaven,  and  delivered  them¬ 
selves  to  the  devil  and  all  the  torments  of  hell,  if 
they  ever  returned  into  the  territories  of  Lord 
Lovat,  or  occasioned  directly  or  indirectly  the 
smallest  mischief  to  Lord  Lovat.” 

Lovat  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  Justicia¬ 
ry,  for  having  assembled  in  arms,  with  his 
followers,  and  carried  off  Lord  Saltoun, 
who  had  gone  to  the  assistance  of  the  heir¬ 
ess.  This  act,  according  to  the  wide 
sweep  of  the  criminal  law  of  those  days, 
was  construed  into  treason — conviction  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  and  his  name  and  honors,  with 
those  of  his  father,  were  declared  for  ever 
extinct,  and  their  lands  and  possessions 
forfeited.  He  was  the  last  man  tried  in 
Scotland,  where  a  conviction  was  obtained, 
and  a  sentence  pronounced,  in  the  absence 
of  the  accused. 

In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  his  father 
died,  and  he  immediately  assumed  the  title. 
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But  this  increase  of  rank  brought  no  cessa¬ 
tion  to  the  ceaseless  pursuit  which  followed 
his  conviction.  From-  one  fastness  to  an¬ 
other,  from  valley  to  mountain,  he  was 
hunted  with  unrelenting  perseverance,  de¬ 
riving  from  his  clan  a  precarious  subsist¬ 
ence.  Away  in  the  remote  regions  of 
Glen  Strathfarar  and  Stratheriek,  he  kept 
up  a  band  of  devoted  desperadoes,  by 
whose  ready  assistance  he  carried  on  the 
war  against  the  flying  parties  from  Fort- 
William.  Over  his  own  people  his  influ- 
enee  had  no  limits.  He  once  mildly  said, 
that  “  the  Highland  clans,  to  a  man,  would 
regard  it  as  their  honor  and  boast,  to  cut 
the  throat,  or  blow  out  the  brains  of  any 
one,  be  he  who  he  would,  who  should  dare 
to  disturb  the  repose  of  their  laird.’’ 

The  indolenee  of  the  Highlanders  is  pro¬ 
verbial  ;  and  they  may  also  be  set  down  as 
among  the  dirtiest  even  of  Celts.  If  it  is 
so  in  our  day,  when  every  motive  to  exer¬ 
tion  exists,  in  the  near  community  of  an 
active  population,  it  was  far  more  so  in  that 
of  Lovat,  when  our  civilization  was  young. 
What  the  bravoes  were  in  Italy,  the  retain¬ 
ers  of  a  Highland  chief  might  be  considered 
here — they  kept  themselves,  and  paid  their 
rent  in  the  personal  services  rendered  to 
their  Lord,  Lovat  found  in  the  course  of 
a  long  life  of  war  upon  the  world,  many  oc¬ 
casions  for  unhesitating  service.  He  made 
it  a  point  of  sacred  policy,  to  keep  his  vas¬ 
sals  in  training  ;  and  no  man  of  the  last 
age  did  more  to  preserve  alive  the  feeling 
of  clanship  throughout  the  half-savage  re¬ 
gions  of  the  north — making  obedience  to  the 
chief  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  honor¬ 
able  duty.  If  there  was  some  danger  in 
this  kind  of  existence,  it  had  its  advanta¬ 
ges  in  its  ease  and  idleness.  Their  “  house¬ 
less  heads  and  unfed  sides,  their  looped  and 
windowed  raggedness,”  were  matters  that 
their  thorough  goiit  de  la  vie  vagahonde 
made  endurable  ;  far  more  so  at  least,  than 
the  monotonous  pursuits  of  peaceful  in¬ 
dustry. 

At  last,  Lovat  found  that  he  was  unable 
to  cope  with  the  forces  sent  against  him  ; 
and  having  by  skilful  flattery  of  Argyle,  at 
that  time  the  dictator  of  Scottish  affairs, 
obtained  his  interest  with  King  William, 
he  hurriedly  left  Scotland,  and  presented 
himself  in  pursuit  of  pardon,  before  that 
monarch  in  the  Low  Countries.  He  was  so 
far  successful,  that  he  received  a  qualified 
pardon.  It  remitted  all  the  crimes  for 
which  he  had  been  already  tried ;  leaving 
the  outrage  on  Lady  Lovat  yet  unreprieved. 
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The  former  proceedings  being  thus 
quashed,  he  was  cited  at  the  instigation  of 
Athole  to  stand  trial  on  the  17th  February, 
1701,  for  the  abduction  of  the  Dowager. 
Here  again  he  made  no  appearance  at  the 
trial — proceeding  coolly  to  manage  his  es¬ 
tates  and  to  keep  up  a  horde  of  retainers — 
to  levy  rents,  and  to  act  with  as  much 
vigor,  as  if  he  had  been  the  undoubted 
owner  of  property  handed  down  to  him  un¬ 
challenged  through  a  long  line  of  ancestors. 

He  was  declared  an  outlaw,  and  was 
again  compelled  to  flee  his  country.  He 
sought  a  refuge  from  the  pursuit  in  France, 
leaving  his  brother  John  to  act  as  lieute¬ 
nant  in  his  absence,  to  exact  rents,  levy 
contributions,  and  keep  the  whole  district 
of  the  Aird  and  Stratherick  in  commotion. 
To  meet  this,  the  Privy  Council,  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  heiress,  issued  an  abundance 
of  orders  and  proclamations ;  and,  as  was 
their  custom  with  disobedient  districts, 
they  hounded  out  upon  the  Frasers  some 
neighboring  clans  to  ravage  and  desolate. 

At  this  period,  Lovat  was  uncertain 
whether  or  not  the  Stuarts  would  be  re¬ 
stored  ;  and  upon  this  depended  the  course 
to  be  adopted,  amid  the  difficulties  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  seemed  more  probable  that  they  would. 
Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Anne,  her  opinions  began  to  glide 
into  the  jure-divinity  toryism  at  which  they 
settled.  She  had  no  violent  antipathies 
against  her  brother  ;  and  if  she  had  no 
violent  afiection  to  gratify  by  his  resto¬ 
ration,  there  was  at  least  a  greater  pro¬ 
bability  that  she  would  lean  to  this,  than 
call  an  obscure  German  Elector  to  the 
throne  held  for  generations  by  her  family. 
Minds  as  astute  as  Lovat’s,  and  nearer  the 
scene,  were  deceived  by  such  appearances 
even  at  a  later  date,  when  the  quarrel  with 
Marlborough  and  his  Duchess  sealed  the 
doom  of  the  Whigs.  In  the  meantime, 
Lovat,  who  cared  nothing  for  the  person 
who  filled  the  throne,  provided  his  own  in¬ 
terests  were  not  affected,  did  no  disgi-ace  to 
his  sagacity  in  adhering  at  that  time  to  the 
Stuarts. 

Prior  to  the  Union  indeed,  there  were 
circumstances  that  might  have  been  worked 
up  into  a  national  cause,  under  which  they 
might  have  been  restored.  From  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Anne  down  to  the  incorporation 
of  the  parliaments,  causes  of  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries,  productive  of  ex¬ 
asperation,  jealousy,  and  distrust,  were 
hourly  occurring.  I'here  was  first  the  cele- 
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brated  Darien  scheme,  annihilated  by  Wil¬ 
liam  to  conciliate  the  English  East  India 
Company ;  but  whose  train  of  disasters 
were  not  terminated  in  the  reign  of  Anne. 
The  massacre  of  Glencoe  left  behind  it  a 
deep  feeling  of  insult  and  of  wrong.  Then 
followed  the  seizure  of  the  English  ship 
Worcester,  and  the  execution  (insisted  for 
by  the  Edinburgh  rabble)  of  Captain 
Green,  and  two  of  his  crew — a  judicial 
murder,  perpetrated  against  evidence, 
against  the  convictions  of  the  judges,  and 
against  the  will  of  Government.  Of  all  the 
men  of  note  in  this  matter,  the  only  person 
who  appears  to  have  had  moral  courage  to 
resist  the  popular  fury  was  Duncan  Forbes, 
then  a  young  student  at  college,  who,  in  the 
debate  on  the  Porteus  riots  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  referred  with  honest  pride  to 
an  incident  of  his  early  life,  when  he  had 
the  courage,  in  the  midst  of  a  universal 
fury,  to  expose  the  pusillanimity  of  the 
Privy  Council,  who  signed  the  order  for  the 
execution.  “  I  was,”  said  the  orator,  “  so 
struck  with  the  horror  of  the  fact,  that  1  put 
myself  in  deep  mourning,  and  with  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  my  life,  attended  the  innocent  but 
unfortunate  men  to  the  scaffold,  where  they 
died  with  the  most  affecting  protestations 
of  their  innocence.  I  did  not  stop  here,  for 
I  carried  the  head  of  Captain  Green  to  the 
grave  ;  and  in  a  few  months  after,  letters 
came  from  the  captain  for  whose  murder, 
and  from  the  very-  ship  for  whoso  capture, 
the  unfortunate  men  suffered,  informing 
their  friends  that  they  were  all  safe.”  This 
execution  was  resented  in  England  as  a  na¬ 
tional  insult,  and  produced  a  bitterness 
scarcely  credible  at  the  present  day.  Then 
came  the  vexed  subject  of  the  succession  to 
the  crown — the  fruitful  source  of  national 
jealousy,  followed  as  it  nearly  was  by  actual 
hostilities.  At  last  the  noted  Act  of  Secu¬ 
rity  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  was  passed. 
It  was  magnified  in  England  into  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  absolute  independence,  and  was 
followed  up  by  an  act  of  the  English  Par¬ 
liament,  professing  to  remedy  its  alleged 
mischiefs.  This  last  act  was  effectually  a 
declaration  of  open  war  by  England  against 
Scotland,  unless  in  a  few  months  the  crown 
should  be  settled  on  the  German  Elector. 

Matters  had,  by  these  means,  come  to  a 
crisis  at  the  end  of  the  year  1705.  The 
people  in  both  nations  had  revived  the  na¬ 
tional  hatreds  which  had  slept  for  many 
years.  Nay,  even  the  very  governments  of 
the  same  Sovereign  seemed  determined  to 
run  counter  to  one  another  in  all  their  coun- 
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oils  ;  and  every  Parliament  wished  only 
outstrip  its  predecessor,  in  heaping  insult 
upon  the  other  country,  and  placing  ob¬ 
structions  on  its  commerce.  England  laid  j 
a  new  impost  upon  Scottish  cloth  ;  Scotland 
prohibited  all  the  English  woollen  manu¬ 
facture  in  general,  and  exported  all  her  own 
wool  to  the  continent ;  the  sister  country 
thereupon  proceeded  to  prohibit  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  Scottish  cattle,  and  to  interrupt 
by  force  our  long-established  trade  with  j 
France. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  Stuarts,  that 
amid  all  these  conflicting  elements  of  dis- 
union,  they  had  no  able  head  to  plan  a 
national  conspiracy.  There  were,  indeed, 
many  plots  at  this  period,  hatched  on  their 
behalf,  but  they  all  came  to  nothing, 
through  the  treachery  or  imprudence  of 
their  agents.  We  shall  immediately  see 
the  part  adopted  by  Lovat,  in  regard  to  one 
of  the  most  feasible  of  these,  which  he  him¬ 
self  concoeted  and  destroyed. 

On  his  arrival  in  France,  he  proceeded  to 
the  country-house  where  embryo  statesmen 
resolved  and  re-resolved  upon  the  affairs 
of  Europe.  James  II.  had  carried  his 
single-minded  bigotry  to  the  grave,  and 
Mary  of  Modena  became  openly,  what  she 
had  in  reality  ever  been,  the  source  and 
lifespring  of  Jacobitical  intrigue.  To  her, 
Lovat  applied  himself  with  his  accustomed 
dexterity  and  Highland  shrewdness.  He 
appeared  before  her  with  protestations  of 
inviolable  attachment ;  and,  what  was  more 
to  the  purpose,  he  made  assurances  as  to 
the  fidelity  of  the  clans.  He  never,  indeed, 
neglected  the  great  principle  of  accommo¬ 
dation  to  his  company,  inter  lupos  uhilan- 
dum.  A  short  time,  however,  had  elapsed, 
when  he  saw  through  the  whole  farce  of  the 
do-nothing  secretaries,  and  endeavored  to 
free  himself  from  the*  idle  kind  of  life  to 
which  he  was  doomed.  It  was  here  he  de¬ 
vised  the  only  scheme  that  was  ever  practi¬ 
cal  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 
England  being  furiously  Protestant,  and 
Lowland  Scotland  sternly  Presbyterian,  it 
was  hopeless  to  look  there  for  a  successful 
rising.  Through  the  Highlands  alone — the 
strong-hold  of  the  Stuart  family — could  an 
impression  be  made ;  and,  aceordingly, 
Lovat  fixed  upon  the  weak  point  with  a  sa¬ 
gacity  that  experience  justified.  To  give 
his  scheme  feasibility,  he  drew  of  course 
largely  upon  his  imagination,  in  stating 
himself  to  be  the  authorized  agent  of  the 
clans. 

The  last  days  of  the  glory  of  old  Louis 


le  Grand  were  approaching  ;  but  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  name  that  had  long  awed  Eu¬ 
rope  still  survived.  The  victories  of  Marl- 
borough  at  this  period  of  1702,  when  Lovat 
landed  in  France,  had  not  yet  eonvinced 
the  world  that  he  was  no  longer  the  invin¬ 
cible  ;  and  Mr.  Burton  somewhat  antici¬ 
pates  the  desolation  which  overtook  the 
French  monarchy.  With  the  old  monarch, 
Lovat  obtained  an  interview,  and  impress¬ 
ed  him — a  shrewd  judge  of  character — 
with  a  high  notion  of  his  abilities.  He  re¬ 
tired  from  the  presence  of  the  king,  to  con¬ 
sult  with  his  ministers  ;  and  while  his  pro¬ 
posals  were  cautiously  received,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  being  sent  back  to  his  own 
country  for  further  information,  and  with  an 
assurance  of  assistance  on  any  favorable 
conjuncture.  On  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  ho 
had  some  interviews  with  the  Highland 
chiefs,  when  a  new  light  as  to  his  own  inte¬ 
rest  dawned  upon  him.  He  immediately 
wiped  his  hands  of  his  mission,  and  one 
night  entered  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  the  commissioner  to  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Parliament,  with  the  startling  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  organization  of  a  rebellion. 
The  Duke,  overjoyed  at  being  the  instru¬ 
ment  through  whom  such  important  infor¬ 
mation  was  procured,  “  entertained  Lovat 
with  some  money,”  and  many  promises. 
The  Government,  on  being  informed  of  the 
matter,  became  alarmed,  as  the  account 
implicated  men  who  had  much  to  lose,  and 
who  would,  therefore,  not  rush  blindly  into 
rebellion.  A  message  was  conveyed  to  Par¬ 
liament,  and  strong  resolutions  were  pass¬ 
ed.  The  Marquis  of  Athole,  one  of  the 
parties  falsely  implicated  by  Lovat,  having 
got  intelligence  of  the  trap  laid  for  him, 
immediately  addressed  the  Queen,  in  a 
memorial,  which  exposed  the  character  of 
his  assailant,  and  the  means  by  which 
Queensberry  had  been  duped,  in  crediting 
all  his  informant’s  calumnies.  The  affair 
vanished  in  smoke.  No  evidence  could  be 
found  against  any  of  the  Jacobites  ;  and  the 
Queensberry  plot  added  another  to  the 
hundred-and-one  plots  of  the  day,  leaving 
Lovat  in  the  disagreeable  position  of  hav¬ 
ing  fallen  between  two  stools. 

Being  under  sentence  of  outlawry  still, 
Athole  opened  the  bull-dogs  of  the  law 
once  more  upon  him  in  full  cry,  and  once 
more  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Rotterdam  was  the  place  he  select¬ 
ed  as  a  kind  of  neutral  position,  from  which 
he  could  soothe  the  roused  spirits  of  the 
Scottish  Jacobites  and  the  Court  of  St. 
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Germains  on  the  one  hand,  and  also  induce  T  During  his  protracted  absence,  the  heiress 


the  English  Government,  on  the  other,  to 
retain  him  in  their  pay.  With  all  his  in¬ 
vincible  humor  of  lying,  it  was  difl&cult  for 
him,  in  telling  this  portion  of  his  history, 
to  prevent  some  inkling  of  the  truth.  The 
Jacobites  discovered  some  of  his  letters  ; 
and  as  there  was  no  destroying  the  relation 
of  identity  between  twice  two  and  four,  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  the  awkward  con¬ 
clusion  to  which  his  Jacobite  friends  found 
themselves  obliged  to  come.  To  some  he 
put  his  defence  for  betraying  them,  upon 
the  ground  of  anxiety  to  serve  their-  inte¬ 
rest  ;  and  nothing  can  be  better  than  the 
mode  in  which  the  paradox  is  supported. 
With  regard  to  others  again,  who  had  not 
so  clear  evidence  against  him,  he  took  the 
easier  course  of  indignant  denial : — 

“  I  believe,”  he  writes  from  Liege  to  a  Scotch 
Jacobite,  “  all  the  devils  are  got  loose  to  torment 
me — with  you  I  am  abused,  ruined,  and  my  repu¬ 
tation  torn.  Here  I  suffer  by  those  whom  I  serv¬ 
ed,  and  am  treated  like  a  traitor  and  a  villain,  and 
if  1  had  not  had  good  friends  here  of  strangers,  I 
had  perished  like  a  dog,  I  do  not  yet  know  what 
my  fate  will  be  ;  but  I  have  dear  bought  my  con¬ 
versation  with  those  you  call  my  real  friends. 
You  tell  me  that  K  (Keith  ?)  betrayed  me  to  A 
(Atbole),  and  now  we  hear  of  his  sufferings  for 
me ;  but  none  in  England  could  wrong  me  (an- 
glice  expose  him)  but  he  or  you,  and  if  either  of 
you  has  wronged  me,  1  cannot  trust  myself,  or  any 
flesh  and  blood  ;  my  comfort  is,  that  1  neither  be¬ 
trayed  my  trust  or  my  friends,  nor  would  not  for  ' 
the  universe  (!  ! !).  For  my  part  I  believe  the  day  j 
of  judgment  is  at  hand,  for  I  see  a  great  many  of  i 
the  symptoms  of  it.”  j 

I 

After  waiting  at  Rotterdam  for  some  ■ 
time,  he  found  it  expedient  to  quit  it  in  I 
the  disguise  of  a  Dutch  officer  ;  and  having  ! 
fled  to  France,  he  was  very  disagreeably  , 
astonished,  by  being  immediately  seized,  ! 
and  encaged  in  the  Bastile,  or  in  the  Cas-  ' 
tie  of  Angoulerae. 

We  have  followed  the  history  of  this 
strange  being,  whose  moral  nature  was  as 
rotten  as  his  intellect  was  acute,  aided  by 
the  certain  light  of  contemporary  documents. 
He  now,  however,  glides  off  the  public 
stage,  beyond  the  view  of  the  letter-writers, 
and  the  reach  of  the  legal  warrants,  which 
have  enabled  us  hitherto  to  follow  him.  For 
ten  years  he  lived  in  France,  and  during 
part  of  that  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  he 
was  in  prison.  He  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  liberated,  and  to  have  taken 
holy  orders,  joined  the  Jcsuits'at  St.  Omer, 
and,  according  to  some  aecounts,  to  have 
officiated  as  cure  at  that  city. 


of  Lovat  had  married  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  M’Kenzie,  who  had  got  hold  of 
the  estates,  but  not  of  the  affections  of  the 
clan.  They  ever  regarded  J.ovat  as  their 
chief ;  and  deep  was  their  sorrow,  when  a 
report  was  spread,  that  “  he  had  rotted  in 
the  Bastile.’’  No  communication  appears 
to  have  been  allowed  between  him  and  his 
vassals  in  Scotland  ;  and,  as  a  last  re.source, 
they  determined  to  send  a  special  embassy 
to  discover,  and  if  possible  relieve  him. 
The  person  selected  was*  a  Major  Fraser, 
who  has  given  an  amusing  account  of  the 
disastrous  chances  he  suffered  in  his  jour¬ 
ney.  Having  discovered  his  chief  among 
the  Jesuits  at  St.  Omer,  it  was  found  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  French 
authorities  to  his  liberation.  The  two 
accordingly  concerted  an  escape,  which  they 
effected  by  means  of  an  open  boat,  which 
landed  them  on  the  English  shore  in  the 
j  year  1714,  at  the  critical  moment  of  the 
!  death  of  Queen  Anne.  His  arrival  in 
1  London  being  soon  known,  his  old  enemy 
I  Athole  once  more  set  the  officers  of  the 
j  law  upon  his  track,  and  he  only  found  rest 
1  to  his  weary  footsteps,  when  he  arrived 
!  among  the  wide  solitudes  of  his  own  moun- 
j  tains. 

I  The  rebellion  of  the  ’15  was  raging  on 
his  arrival  in  the  North.  The  indecisive 
battle  of  Sheriffmuir  proclaimed  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  Government,  and  the  danger  of 
energetic  action  on  the  part  of  the  Jaco¬ 
bites.  It  was  fortunate,  therefore,  that  so 
influential  and  clever  a  man  as  Lovat,  in 
the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  with  his  abili¬ 
ties  sharpened  by  experience,  sided  with 
the  Government,  and  recalled  the  whole 
clan  of  the  Frasers  who  had  gone  to  join 
the  rebels.  As  soon  as  they  returned,  he 
put  himself  at  their  liead,  and  along  with 
Duncan  F^orbes,  reduced  the  town  of  In¬ 
verness,  on  the  day  that  the  battle  of 
Sheriffmuir  was  fought.  This  quieted  the 
North.  It  prevented  many  from  engaging 
in  the  rebellion,  and  cut  off  the  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  rebel  army  and  the 
I  source  of  its  supplies.  It  had  the  effect, 
j  indeed,  of  extinguishing  the  rebellion 
1  throughout  the  country  ;  and  on  its  impor¬ 
tance  Lovat  did  not  fail  duly  to  descant. 

'  “  This,”  he  said,  “  was  the  greatest  service 
I  that  was  done  in  this  country  to  any  king.” 
I  The  first  fruit  of  gratitude  was  his  un- 
I  qualified  pardon,  and  the  gift  of  the  for- 
j  feited  estates  of  M’Kcnzie,  the  heiress’s 
1  husband,  who  had  joined  the  rebels.  He 
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thus  obtained  a  legal  title  to  the  life  interest 
of  the  Lovat  estates ;  and  it  was  lucky  for 
his  neighbors  that  his  attempt  to  obtain 
the  full  property  kept  him  in  litigation  for 
many  years. 

When  he  went  nortli,  he  found  Duncan 
Forbes  fortifying  Culloden  House,  and 
immediately  struck  up  a  strong  attachment 
for  a  young  law’yer  who  had  the  ear  of 
Argyle,  and  was  rising  fast  to  influence  and 
honor.  Indeed,  there  was  nothing  to  which 
Lovat  more  devoted  his  attention,  than  the 
securing  the  support  of  young  men  evident¬ 
ly  rising  in  the  world,  and  who  would  be 
likely  to  remember  it  when  themselves 
great  men.  It  was  this  which  induced  him, 
in  a  field  near  Edinburgh,  now  a  street,  to 
entwine  his  arms  in  endearing  rapture 
round  the  neck  of  Henry  Home,  and  protest 
how  much  he  was  overwhelmed  by  his 
beauty,  “  Hand  awa’,”  said  the  embryo 
Lord  Karnes,  “  I  ken  very  weel  that  I  am 
the  ugliest  and  most  black-a-vised  fellow  in 
a’  the  Court  of  Session :  you  needna  think 
to  impose  upon  me  wi’  your  fair-fashioned 
speeches.  Haedune — haeduiio!”  “Weel, 
Harry,”  said  Lovat,  “  ye’re  the  first  man  I 
ever  met  with  wha  had  the  sense  to  with¬ 
stand  flattery.”  “  Thank  ye,  my  Lord — 
very  glad  to  hear  ye  say  it.”  Et  rein  acu 
tetUjerat. 

To  secure  the  grant  of  the  Lovat  estates, 
the  legal  knowledge  of  Forbes  was  put 
under  requisition.  “  I  want  a  gift  of  the 
escheat  (forfeited  property)  to  make  me 
easy ;  but  if  it  does  not  do,  you  must  find 
me  some  pretence  or  other,  that  will  give 
me  a  title  to  keep  possession.”  He  also 
implored  Forbes  to  prevent  the  pardon  of 
his  neighbors  Glengarry  and  The  Chisholm, 
and  to  divert  some  of  their  forfeitures  his 
way. 

In  the  midst  of  the  war  of  litigation, 
which  he  found  it  necessary  to  set  agoing, 
to  secure  the  estates,  he  appears  to  have 
tried  the  honesty  of  his  agent  to  the  utmost. 
The  scrupulous  Writer  to  the  Signet  was 
under  the  necessity  of  reading  a  lecture  to 
his  master ;  and-  he  received,  in  answer,  a 
detail  of  those  principles  which  ought  to 
guide  a  practical  man,  in  his  intercourse 
with  mankind. 

“  I  had,”  said  Lovat,  “  the  honor  of  your  fine 
morale  and  philosophicale  letter  by  this  post,  and 
tho  it  is  writ  in  a  very  pathetick,  smooth  way,  yet 
I  have  read  so  many  good  authors  on  the  subject, 
without  being  able  to  reduce  their  advice  to  prac¬ 
tice,  that  an  epistle  from  a  Scotch  lawyer  can 
have  but  very  little  influence  on  me,  that  now  by 


long  experience  knows,  that  those  fine  moral  re¬ 
flections  are  no  more  but  a  play  of  our  intellectuals. 
You  may  give  me  as  many  bonnie  words  as  you 
please,  but  words  will  never  gain  me  the  estate  of 
Lovat,  nor  my  peerage,  without  assiduously  acting 
that  part  I  ought,  to  ge*t  that  etfecliiat ;  and  though 
some  people  charged  me  with  liking  some  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  principles,  yet  I  do  assure  you, 
that  I  do  not  expect  new  miracles  in  my  favors, 
and  that  I  am  fully  resolved  to  use  all  the  ordinary 
meanes  in  my  power  to  save  my  family.  1  must 
tell  you  I  alwise  observed,  since  I  came  to  know 
anything  in  the  world,  th.at  an  active  man  with  a 
small  understanding,  will  finish  business,  and 
succeed  Iretter  in  his  alTairs,  than  an  indolent  lazy 
man  of  the  brightest  sense,  and  of  the  most  solid 
judgment;  so,  since  I  cannot  flatter  my.self  to  have 
a  title  to  the  last  character,  I  ought  to  thank  God 
that  I  am  of  a  very  active  temper,  and  I’ll  be  so 
far  from  relenting  that  I’ll  double  my  activity  if 
possible.” 

The  dispute  relative  to  the  estate  was 
referred  to  the  arbitration  of  two  lawyers  of 
eminence,  who,  in  deciding  in  Lovat’s 
favor,  fixed  upon  him  a  small  burden  to 
the  persecuted  M’Kenzie.  “  1  have,”  said 
Lovat,  with  his  Highland  emphasis  of  ex¬ 
pression,  “  been  cheated,  abused,  sold  ;  my 
papers  embezzled,  robbed,  and  given  up  to 
j  my  enemies  ;  in  short,  treacherously,  villa- 
noiisly,  and  -  ungratefully  betrayed  and 
sold.”  Upon  the  authors  of  his  wrongs  he 
pours  forth  at  length,  consigning  them  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the  contempt  of  mankind  and  the 
judgment  of  Heaven. 

Litigation  operated  as  a  sedative  on  the 
corrosions  of  unabsorbed  energy,  under 
which  he  chafed.  But  having  brought  his 
lawsuits  to  a  triumphant  close,  he  began, 
as  was  the  manner  of  Highland  lairds,  to 
“  birse  yont  ;”  and  thus  by  gradual  squat¬ 
ting  on  the  grounds  of  a  neighbor,  con¬ 
trived,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  confusion  as  to 
the  principle  of  property,  to  appropriate 
now  and  then  a  field,  or  perhaps  a  moun¬ 
tain,  or  a  loch.  If  the  neighbor  grew  trou¬ 
blesome  and  grumbled  at  these  inroads,  he 
generally  received  a  visit  from  Lovat’s  gil¬ 
lies,  who  were  reasonable  if  they  did  no 
more  than  hough  his  cattle,  or  fire  his  house 
about  his  ears.  He  never  in  this  way  owed 
any  man  ill-will ;  he  always  made  present 
payment. 

Lovat’s  history  is  the  best  illustration  of 
the  blessings  resulting  from  the  annihilation 
of  the  hereditary  jurisdictions.  The  petty 
chiefs  in  their  own  straths,  exercised  a  des¬ 
potism,  which  though  it  had  its  origin  in 
custom,  was  not  less  absolute  than  that  of 
the  sultan  over  a  nation  of  Turks.  In  the 
middle  of  last  century,  these  personages 
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hanged  their  vassals  according  to  their 
pleasure  ;  and  when  we  remember,  that, 
over  all  the  north,  these  nuclei  of  mischief 
existed — that  every  chief  had  a  quarrel  with 
his  neighbor,  in  which  his  vassals  were  al¬ 
ways  involved,  and  that  the  sole  education 
these  miserable  wretches  received,  was  that 
of  robbery  or  murder,  as  exemplified  in  the 
conduct  of  Lovat  towards  them,  it  may 
truly  be  said,  that  no  single  act  did  more 
to  change  the  face  of  Scotland,  than  the 
destruction  of  the  source  from  which  these 
evils  flowed.  The  law  administered  by  a 
bad  government  is  often  hard  to  bear  ;  but 
the  lion  is  not  such  an  object  of  dismay,  as 
the  swarms  of  little  loathsome  animals  that 
arise  from  his  dead  carcase,  each  crawling 
in  a  way  of  its  own.  The  connexion  be¬ 
tween  chief  and  vassal  had  begun  to  decline 
when  Lovat  was  settled  in  his  domains  ; 
and  he  set  to  work,  with  all  his  energy,  to 
create  a  resurrection  of  the  departed  spirit. 
He  discouraged  schools,  hunted  out  disaf¬ 
fection,  and  plied  the  people  with  every 
flattery  that  would  rouse  military  ardor,  or 
devotion  to  himself.  He  knew  almost 
every  man  in  the  Highlands,  of  the  slightest 
note.  When  he  met  one  having  preten¬ 
sions  to  be  a  Duinheuassail,  he  bombasti¬ 
cally  praised  the  clan  whose  name  he  bore, 
and  instanced  its  acts  of  bravery  in  former 
days.  Prophecies  and  dreams,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Holy  writ,  he  was  ever  ready  with, 
as  occasion  sers^ed  ;  and  when,  with  super¬ 
natural  agency,  he  had  worked  his  hearers 
up  to  the  requisite  enthusiasm,  he  would 
leave  them  with  a  dexterous  insinuation  as 
to  the  downfall  of  their  greatness,  unless 
they  rallied  round  their  chief.  If  he  would 
meet  with  one,  whose  circumstances  were 
lower  by  a  fifth  or  a  tenth  part,  he  would 
ask  his  name,  and  his  father’s,  of  whom  in 
his  latter  days  he  pretended  ignorance ;  but 
generally  said :  “I  believe  I  knew  your 
grandfather  very  well,  and  a  worthy  man  he 
was ;  well  did  it  set  him  to  wear  a  belted 
plaid,  and  a  broadsword  ;  there  are  but  few 
like  him  now-a-days  ;  you  resemble  him 
very  much,  but  not  quite  so  brawny.”  A 
sentence  or  two  would  then  be  given,  as  to 
the  old  gentleman’s  intrepidity  on  the  fields 
of  Cromdale  and  Killicrankie,  or  he  would 
trace  him  up  to  the  days  of  Montrose — 
fighting  against  the  Covenanters.  The 
smaller  gillies  had  also  their  genealogy 
traced  backwards  for  generations ;  and  an 
undying  devotion  kindled  in  their  hearts, 
by  proof  tendered  by  him  of  their  relation- 
a^p  to  himself.  He  could  do  with  them 


what  he  pleased.  He  led  them  in  favor  of 
the  Government,  in  the  first  rebellion,  after 
recalling  them  from  the  service  of  Mar  ;  he 
led  them  against  the  Government  in  the 
’45,  and  at  one  blow  struck  down  the  fruit 
of  all  his  policy. 

He  sometimes  issued  pious  proclamations, 
in  which,  with  some  end  to  serve,  he  would 
ascend  through  the  whole  gamut  of  virtuous 
emotion — from  Christian  forgiveness  to  se¬ 
raphic  love.  To  heighten  the  effect,  he 
would  tell  them  he  was  on  his  death-bed, 
as  in  the  following  instance,  wherein  he 
whips  them  up  to  the  requisite  enthu¬ 
siasm  : — 

’“Mv  Dear  Friends, — Since,  by  all  appear¬ 
ances,  this  is  the  last  time  [he  had  a  great  number 
of  last  times]  of  my  life  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
write  to  you,  I  being  now  very  ill  of  a  dangerous 
fever,  I  do  declare  to  you  before  God,  before 
whom  I  muct  appear,  and  all  of  us  at  the  great 
day  of  judgment,  that  1  loved  you  all ;  I  mean  you 
and  all  the  rest  of  my  kindred  and  family,  who  are 
for  the  standing  of  their  chief  and  name  ;  and  as  I 
loved  you,  so  I  loved  all  my  faithful  commons  in 
general,  more  than  I  did  my  own  life,  or  health, 
or  comfort,  or  satisfaction.  I  did  design  to  make 
my  poor  commons  live  at  their  ease,  and  have 
them  always  well  clothed,  and  well  armed  after 
the  Highland  manner,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to 
wear  low  country  clothes,  but  make  them  live  like 
their  forefathers,  with  the  use  of  their  arms,  that 
they  might  always  be  in  a  condition  to  defend 
themselves  against  their  enemies,  and  to  do  service 
to  their  friends,  especially  to  the  great  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  and  his  worthy  brother  the  E^rl  of  Islay. 
And  you  may  depend  upon  it,  and  you  and  your 
posterity  will  see  it  and  find  it,  that  if  you  do  not 
keep  steadfast  to  your  chief,  I  mean  the  heir-male 
of  my  family,  but  weakly  and  falsely,  for  little  prb 
vate  interest  and  views,  abandon  your  duty  to  your 
name,  and  suffer  a  pretended  heiress  and  her  Mac¬ 
kenzie  children  to  possess  your  country,  and  the 
true  right  of  the  heirs-male,  they  will  certainly,  in 
less  than  an  age,  chase  you  all  by  slight  and 
might,  as  well  gentlemen  as  commons,  out  of  your 
native  country,  M’hich  will  be  possessed  by  the 
Mackenzies  and  the  Macdonalds ;  and  you  will  be 
like  the  miserable  unnatural  Jews,  scattered  and 
vagabonds  throughout  the  unhap|»y  kingdom  of 
Scotland ;  and  the  poor  wires  and  children  that 
remain  of  the  name,  without  a  head  or  protection, 
when  they  are  told  the  traditions  of  their  family, 
will  be  cursing  from  their  hearts,  the  persons  and 
memory  of  those  unnatural,  cowardly,  knavish 
men,  who  sold  and  abandoned  their  chief,  their 
name,  their  birthright  and  their  country.” 

King,  in  his  Monumenta  Antiqua,  has 
given  us  the  experiences  of  James  Ferguson 
the  astronomer,  as  to  the  nature  of  life  at 
Castle  Dounie,  where  he  resided  for  some 
months.  Lovat’s  house,  considered  accord- 
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ing  to  modern  ideas,  was  comfortless 
enough.  He  received  his  company  and 
kept  public  table,  after  the  manner  of  a 
petty  court,  in  the  room  where  he  slept ; 
and  the  only  place  his  lady  had,  was  also 
her  bed-room.  The  servants  and  retainers 
had  nothing  but  straw,  spread  on  the  four 
lower  apartments  in  the  house.  About 
four  hundred  persons  would  often  thus  be 
kennelled  together ;  and  Ferguson  declares, 
that  of  these  wretched  dependants,  he  has 
seen  three  or  four,  and  sometimes  half  a 
dozen,  hung  up  by  the  heels,  for  hours, 
on  the  trees  around  the  mansion,  to  expiate 
offences. 

The  tables  ran  along  the  length  of  the 
room,  and  were  carried  out  at  the  door  to 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house.  Near  the 
chief  were  set  the  distinguished  guests  or 
neighboring  chief,  entertained  with  claret 
and  French  cookery ;  next  in  progression 
were  the  Duinhcuassails  of  the  clan,  who 
had  beef  and  mutton  and  a  glass  of  port ; 
the  “  pretty  handsome  fellows”  came  next, 
and  were  honored  with  sheep’s  head  and 
whiskey ;  and,  lastly,  the  mass  of  the  use¬ 
less,  old,  and  maimed,  waited  on  the  lawn 
for  such  relics  as  their  betters  left.  Under  | 
this  system  everything  was  eatSn.  But  the  j 
best  part  of  it  all  was  the  discriminating  j 
courtesy  with  which  Lovat  noticed  his  re¬ 
spective  guests.  “  My  lord,  hore  is  excel¬ 
lent  venison — here  turbot.  Call  for  any 
wine  you  please  ;  there  is  excellent  claret 
and  champagne  on  the  side-board.”  To 
the  next  class  it  would  be, — “  Pray  now, 
Dunballoch,  or  Kinbockie,  help  yourselves 
to  what  is  before  you ;  there  are  port  and 
lisbon,  ale  and  porter  excellent.”  Then 
raising  up  his  voice  for  the  rabble, — “  Pray, 
red-haired  Donald,”  or  by  whatever  other 
name  the  gillie  would  be  known,  “  Pray, 
help  yourself  and  my  other  cousins,  to  that 
fine  beef  and  cabbage  ;  there  are  whiskey- 
punch  and  beer  for  you.” 

But  life  at  Castle  Dounie  began  to  get 
dull.  A  pension  from  Government  and  the 
estates  secured,  were  not  enough.  His  in¬ 
roads  upon  his  neighbors,  too,  were  not  al¬ 
ways  attended  with  the  desired  success,  and 
he  bitterly  complains  of  Glengarry,  who 
would  “  as  soon  part  with  his  liver  or  his 
lungs”  as  with  one  acre  of  his  lands.  Ease 
and  plenty  just  gave  him  a  lever  for  a  re¬ 
newed  war  with  existing  things.  All  the 
loyalty  and  obedience  called  forth,  like 
beautiful  frost-work,  in  the  season  of  his 
exile,  dissolved  under  the  warm  sun  of 
prosperity. 


Tolle  periculum 

Jana  vaga  prosiliet  frenis  natura  remotis. 

From  the  year  1719  down  to  the  ’45,  he 
was  continually  engaged  in  fomenting  rebel¬ 
lion  ;  on  the  point  of  being  often  exposed, 
and  obliged  as  frequently  to  take  all  kinds 
of  oaths,  and  make  all  sorts  of  declarations 
in  favor  of  Government,  always  coming  to 
his  determinations  according  to  the  law  of 
the  strongest,  which  was  his  gospel,  and 
settling  his  cases  of  conscience  according  to 
his  interest.  In  the  year  1719,  he  wrote 
Lord  Seaforth  that  he  would  be  ready  to 
join  the  ill-concerted  Jacobite  scheme  of 
Spanish  invasion  then  concocted.  His  let¬ 
ter  was  communicated  at  London  ;  and  he 
posted  south  to  meet  his  vile  calumniators 
by  denouncing  them  ;  applying  the  maxim 
to  the  defence  of  character — that  it  is  the 
best  security  of  one’s  own  country  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  enemy’s. 

His  accustomed  success  attended  him  ; 
the  newspapers  of  the  day  announcing  that 
“  His  Majesty  had  done  the  Lord  Lovat 
the  honor  to  be  godfather  to  his  child.” 
Ten  years  later,  in  1729,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  again  found  out,  through  “  the 
barbarous  villany,”  as  he  terms  it,  of  one 
of  his  own  clan  ;  but  being  more  secure  this 
time  in  the  matter  of  evidence,  he  could 
assume,  with  considerable  firmness,  the  tone 
of  injured  innocence.  “  I  bless  God,”  this 
good  man  meekly  said,  “  I  never  was,  in 
my  life,  guilty  of  a  base  or  villanous  action  ; 
so  I  do  not  fear  this  wicked  calumny.”  In 
an  elaborate  memorial,  which  he  afterwards 
sent  to  Lord  Islay,  he  argues  the  matter 
from  the  acknowledged  facts,  and  next  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  theory  of  probabilities.  It 
is  really  very  shocking  to  find  such  a  man, 
taking  the  most  solemn  subjects  in  his 
mouth,  and  protesting,  as  he  “  believed  in 
God  and  a  future  state,”  that  he  was  inno¬ 
cent  of  the  crimes  he  was  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  industriously  hatching. — “  Since  the 
year  1719,  I  solemnly  declare  before  God, 
and  as  I  must  answer  to  him  at  the  great 
day  of  judgment,  I  did  not  write  any  one 
single  letter  beyond  seas,  or  to  any  man  in 
the  Pretender’s  service  or  interest.”  At 
the  time  he  wrote  this,  he  was  in  correspon¬ 
dence  with  the  Jacobite  court  for  his  patent 
of  d  dukedom. 

His  wavering  inclinations  took  shape  in 
1737,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  dis¬ 
affected  parties  in  the  north.  On  his  trial, 
he  said  justly,  that'“  for  many  years  I  was 
the  life  and  spirit  of  the  king’s  (James)  af¬ 
fairs  in  these  countries.”  Inaccessible  as 
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were  bis  dominions,  news  of  his  proceedings 
reached  the  Government,  to  whom  it  ap¬ 
peared  necessary  immediately  to  remove  so 
dangerous  a  man  from  everything  like  legal 
power.  One  by  one,  therefore,  his  offices  of 
Lord- Lieutenant  and  Sheriff  of  Inverness, 
and  his  command  of  the  independent  com¬ 
pany  raised  there,  were  taken  from  him.  Of 
course  inniini'  rablo  letters,  with  outbursts 
of  indignation  dLScriptivc  of  innocence 
wronged,  trampled  on,  and  abused,  were 
written  ;  ail  the  hgures  of  a  copious  rheto¬ 
ric,  employed  during  a  whole  life-time  in 
deploring  the  success  of  slanderers,  and  the 
unhappy  fate  of  the  virtuous,  were  laid  un¬ 
der  contribution. — “  I  bless  God,”  he  con¬ 
cludes,  “  that  whatever  1  suffer,  or  may 
suffer,  no  power  can  take  away  the  com¬ 
fort  I  have,  of  a  clear  conscience  and  an 
upright  heart,  that  never  betrayed  a  private 
man  nor  a  public  cause.”  In  1740,  he  had 
an  interview  with  Lord  Islay,  when  in  the 
midst  of  the  organization  of  the  rebellion, 
and  hourly  expecting  his  patent.  Accused 
of  JaoTjbinism,  “  I  answered  his  lordship 
with  a  little  warmth  that  these  stories  were 
calumnies  and  lies.”  To  prove  this,  he  en¬ 
tered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  patriot 
party,  who  opposed  the  Government,  but 
equally  hated  the  Jacobites.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  set  to  work  to  create  votes  in  Inverness- 
shire,  and  found  among  his  Jacobite  friends 
some  ridiculous  scruples,  on  the  ground  of 
being  obliged  to  take  the  oaths  to  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  obtain  the  qualification.  “  Write 
strongly,”  he  said,  “  to  Glengarry,  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  take  the  oaths.  I  know  he 
has  no  regard  for  them  ;  so  he  should  not 
stand  to  take  a  cart  load  of  them,  as  I  would 
do  to  serve  my  friends.'''^  This  is  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Simon  Lord  Lovat,  summed  up  by 
himself,  in  brief  terms. 

With  the  exception  of  a  single  Fraser — 
“  a  poor  covetous  narrow  greedy  wretch,” 
who  had  renounced  his  chief  and  kindred,” 
and  had  “  discovered  himself  to  be  an  un¬ 
natural  traitor,  an  infamous  deserter,  and 
an  ungrateful  wretch  to  me  his  chief,  who 
had  done  him  such  signal  service,”  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  successful.  The  fate  of 
this  ungrateful  slave  is  hinted  at.  “  Duke 
Hamilton  and  several  other  lords  asked 
me,  in  a  joking  way,  whether  that  fellow 
that  has  deserted  his  chief  and  his  clan,  is 
still  alive  or  not  ?  I  answered  that  he  was, 
‘  by  my  precise  and  express  orders and  I 
said  but  what  was  true.”  Lovat  thus 
speaks  in  the  year  1740. 

Prince  Charles  landed  ;  and  then  began 


[June, 

the  contest  between  present  competence 
with  safety,  and  future  greatness  with  the 
risk  of  the  loss  of  all.  His  patent  of  a 
Dukedom  and  his  commission  of  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Highlands  had  been  received ; 
but  there  stood  in  front  of  him  the  grim 
spectres  he  had  seen  swinging  on  the  scaf¬ 
folds  of  the  ’15,  and  he  had  known  from 
experience  the  long  train  of  confiscation 
that  was  sure  to  follow.  Even  in  the  tonr- 
billon  of  his  passions,  he  could  estimate  the 
character  of  parties.  In  youth  he  never  was 
an  enthusiast  ;  and  in  old  age  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  led  away.  He  saw,  however, 
but  little,  presumed  a  great  deal,  and  so 
jumped  to  his  conclusion  ;  hastening  from 
the  wish  conceived  to  the  end  contem¬ 
plated.  After  Lochiel  had  declared,  and 
before  he  himself  had  taken  active  measures, 
he  wrote  that  chieftain  a  characteristic  let¬ 
ter,  which  much  tickled  Sir  Walter  Scott 
by  its  shrewd  estimate  of  his  countrymen — 
“  My  service  to  the  Prince  ;  but  I  wish  he 
had  not  come  here  so  empty  handed — siller 
would  go  far  in  the  Highlands.”  At  the 
same  time  he  sent  off  a  letter,  in  the  manly 
style,  to  the  Lord-Advocate,  requesting  a 
supply  of  arms  for  his  clan  ;  for  no  ill-us¬ 
age  would  “  alter  or  diminish  my  zeal  and 
attachment  for  his  Majesty’s  person  and 
government.”  He  next  commenced  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Duncan  Forbes,  then 
Lord  President,  in  the  same  strain.  He 
was  unable  to  toll  the  issue  of  the  conflict, 
and  so  kept  see-sawing  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  making  the  most  solemn  protesta¬ 
tions  of  fidelity  to  both  parties,  until  the 
battle  of  Prestonpans,  which  appeared  so 
decisive  that  the  fiery  cross  was  sent  over  the 
whole  Fraser  country,  and  700  men  were 
enrolled  for  the  rebels.  That  battle,  indeed, 
was  magnified  throughout  the  north  into  the 
complete  annihilation  of  the  Government 
troops  ;  and  one  can  easily  imagine  the 
kind  of  frantic  enthusiasm  described  in  the 
following  letter  of  Duncan  Forbes,  then  en¬ 
gaged  in  suppressing  the  rebellion. 

3d  October,  1745. 

“  I  have  just  received  the  twenty  bolls  of  meal 
you  sent  me,  for  which  I  shall  pay  you  on  de¬ 
mand.  The  concern  I  am  under,  for  the  folly  of 
some  of  my  neighbors,  is  very  great.  The  late 
unexpected  successes  their  friends  have  met  with, at 
Edinburgh  and  near  it,  has  blown  up  their  hopes 
to  that  degree,  that  they  are  apt  to  look  upon  the 
whole  affair  as  over,  and  to  rush  upon  a  danger, 
which  seems  to  them  to  be  none  at  all,  but  to  me 
appears  to  be  almost  certain  destruction.  They 
will  not  believe  the  London  Gazette,  which  name 
the  Swiss  and  Dutch  regiments  that  have  actually 
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come  into  the  river  Thames.  They  look  upon 
what  it  says  of  the  embarkation  of  10  British  ba- 
tallions  at  Williamstadt  as  a  fiction  ;  nor  will  they 
believe  one  word  of  the  preparations  in  the  north  of 
England  to  resist  them.  Full  of  their  vain  hopes, 
they  are  flocking  together  with  the  intention  to  go 
southward  and  share  in  the  expected  glory  and 
spoil.  But  I  have  still  some  faint  hopes  that  they 
will  recover  their  senses  ere  it  is  too  late  ;  and  I 
shall  leave  nothing  undone,  that  is  in  my  power,  to 
prevent  their  folly  and  stop  the  contagion.” — From 
MSS. 

Cautious  to  the  last,  Lovat  would  not 
appear  openly,  and  thus  trusted  that,  in 
case  of  a  reverse,  he  would  escape  the 
meshes  of  the  law.  On  the  score  of  ill 
health  he  wrote  the  Prince,  that  his  son,  a 
young  lad  of  19,  would  lead  the  clan,  and 
at  the  same  time  despatched  a  letter  to  the 
Lord  President,  to  the  effect  that  “  there 
was  nothing  ever  out  of  hell  more  false,’’ 
than  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 
On  the  contrary,  the  clan  were  mad,  and 
his  son  was  mad,  and  he,  an  old  man,  was 
unable  to  keep  them  from  rushing  into 
“  the  villanous,  malicious,  and  ridiculous 
rebellion.”  The  correspondence  has  all  the 
effect  of  farce.  We  have,  turn  about,  a 
letter  to  Murray  of  Broughton,  the  Jacobite 
secretary,  and  to  Duncan  Forbes  as  the  or¬ 
gan  of  the  Government.  The  encouraging, 
bombastic,  self-glorifying  styles  come  out 
strongly  in  the  Jacobite  letters  ;  the  pathe¬ 
tic,  indignant,  resigned,  injured,  meekly 
forgiving  styles  are  the  characteristics  of 
those  to  the  President.  Had  Swift  seen 
his  correspondence,  he  would  never  have 
written  as  he  did :  “As  universal  a  prac¬ 
tice  as  lying  is,  and  as  easy  a  one  as  it 
seems,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard 
three  good  lies  in  all  my  conversation,  even 
from  those  who  were  most  celebrated  in  that 
faculty.” 

Forbes  entreated,  expostulated,  reasoned, 
until  even  his  patience  failed  him.  The 
F^rasers  marched — all  too  late  for  any 
good — and  then  Forbes  wrote  the  well 
known  letter,  first  given  in  the  Culloden 
Papers,  which  for  solemnity  of  warning, 
and  earnest  reproof,  is  only  exceeded  by  its 
thorough  appreciation  of  his  correspondent’s 
character ;  and  in  which  the  whole  devices 
of  Lovat  are  as  plainly  exposed  as  if  he 
had  done  it  himself. 


good  subject.  Your  Lordship’s  actions  now  disco¬ 
ver  evidently  your  inclinations,  and  leave  us  no 
further  in  the  dark  about  what  side  you  are  to 
choose  in  the  present  unhappy  insurrection.  You 
have  now  so  far  pulled  off  the  mask,  that  we  can 
see  the  mark  you  aim  at,  though  on  former  occa¬ 
sions  you  have  had  the  skill  and  address  to  disguise 
your  intentions  in  matter  of  far  less  importance ; 
and  indeed,  methinks,  a  little  more  of  your  Lord¬ 
ship’s  W’onted  artifice  would  not  have  been  amiss. 
Whatever  had  been  your  private  sentiments  with 
respect  to  this  unnatural  rebellion,  you  should,  my 
Lord,  have  duly  considered  and  estimated  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  would  arise  to  your  Lordship  from 
its  success,  and  balance  them  with  the  risks  you 
run  if  it  should  happen  to  miscarry ;  and  above  all 
things,  you  ought  to  have  consulted  your  own 
safety,  and  allowed  that  the  chief  place  in  your 
system  of  politics,  which  I  persuade  myself  would 
have  induced  your  Lordship  to  have  played  the 
game  after  quite  a  different  manner,  and  with  a 
much  greater  degree  of  caution  and  j)oIicy.  But 
so  far  has  your  Lordship  been  from  acting  with 
your  ordinary  finesse  and  circumspection  on  this 
occasion,  that  you  sent  away  your  son,  and  the 
best  part  of  your  clan,  to  join  the  Pretender,  with 
as  little  concern  as  if  no  danger  had  attended  such 
a  step.  I  say,  sent  them  away ;  for  we  are  not  to 
imagine  that  they  went  of  themselves,  or  would 
have  ventured  to  take  arms  without  your  Lord¬ 
ship’s  concurrence  and  approbation.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  you  are  pretty  sure  can’t  be  easily  proved, 
which  I  believe,  indeed,  may  be  true  ;  but  I  cannot 
think  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  whole  strain  of  your  Lordship’s  conversa¬ 
tion  in  every  company  where  you  have  appeared 
since  the  Pretender’s  arrival,  has  tended  to  pervert 
the  minds  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects,  and  seduce 
them  from  their  allegiance.” 

This  was  the  harbor  of  refuge  into  which 
Lovat  thought  he  could  in  the  day  of  dan- 
j  ger  take  shelter.  By  writing  strongly  to 
the  Government  officials  in  favor  of  the 
Government,  and  conjuring  his  Jacobite 
friends  to  destroy  all  his  letters,  he  had 
hoped  that  however  the  moral  evidence 
might  preponderate,  there  would  not  be 
legal  evidence  to  procure  a  conviction. 
How  he  must  have  been  startled,  then,  to 
find  from  the  President  that  enough  was  al¬ 
ready  known  to  seal  his  doom  ! 

“  Give  me  leave,”  continues  the  President,  “  to 
tell  you,  my  Lord,  even  this  falls  under  the  con¬ 
struction  of  treason,  and  is  no  less  liable  to  pun¬ 
ishment  than  open  rebellion,  as  I  am  afraid  your 
Lonlship  will  find  when  once  this  rebellion  is 
crushed,  and  the  Government  at  leisure  to  examine 
into  the  affair.  And  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  my 
Lord,  that  1  could  sooner  undertake  to  plead  the 
cause  of  any  one  of  those  unhappy  gentlemen 
who  are  just  now  actually  in  arms  against  His 
Majesty,  and  I  could  say  more  in  defence  of  their 
conduct  than  1  could  in  defence  of  your  Lordship’s. 
What  shall  I  say  in  favor  of  you,  my  Lord  ?— 


“  I  can  no  longer  remain  a  spectator  of  your 
lx)rdship’s  conduct,  and  see  the  double  game  you 
have  played  for  some  lime  past,  without  betraying 
the  trust  reposed  in  me,  and  at  once  risking  my  re¬ 
putation  and  the  fidelity  I  owe  to  his  Majesty  as  a 
VoL.  XL  No.  II.  18 
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you,  who  have  flourished  under  the  present  happy  j 
establishment? — you,  who  in  the  beginning  of| 
your  days  forfeited  both  your  life  and  fortune,  and 
yet  by  the  benignity  of  the  Government  wee  not 
only  indulged  the  liberty  of  living  both  at  home, 
but  even  restored  to  all  you  could  lay  claim  to ;  so 
that  both  duty  and  gratitude  ought  to  have  influ¬ 
enced  your  Lordship’s  conduct  at  this  critical 
juncture,  and  disposed  you  to  have  acted  a  part 
quite  different  from  what  you  have  done ;  but 
there  are  some  men  whom  no  duty  can  bind,  nor 
no  favor  can  oblige.” 

This  letter  produced  only  an  answer  in 
the  superlative  style  of  injured  innocence. 

“  I  see  by  it  (the  letter)  that  for  my  mis¬ 
fortune  in  having  an  obstinate  stubborn 
son,  and  an  ungrateful  kindred,  my  family 
must  go  to  destruction,  and  I  must  lose  my 
life  in  my  old  age.  Such  usage  looks  rather 
like  a  Turkish  or  Persian  government,  than 
like  a  British.  Am  1,  my  Lord,  the  first 
father  that  has  had  an  undutiful  and  unna¬ 
tural  son 

The  retreat  from  Derby  told  the  down¬ 
fall  of  his  hopes.  The  ragged  and  mise¬ 
rable  Highlanders,  after  their  temporary 
triumph  at  Sterling,  received  their  last  de¬ 
feat  on  the  barren  moor  of  Culloden.  On 
that  day  Lovat  saw  Charles  for  the  first 
and  last  time ;  and,  amid  the  panic  of  dis¬ 
aster,  he  alone  retained  the  energy  of  man¬ 
hood.  Each  of  the  unhappy  fugitives  look¬ 
ed  only  for  a  refuge  from  the  pursuing 
’royalists.  All  community  of  action  or  of 
counsel  vanished.  In  vain  Lovat  (after  the 
first  agony  of  defeat  had  passed  away) 
reminded  the  Chevalier  that  Bruce  had  lost 
eleven  battles,  and  established  his  country’s 
independence  by  the  twelfth.  In  vain  he 
proposed  to  raise  a  force  of  3000  men,  to 
defend  the  mountain  passes,  and  compel  at 
least  an  honorable  eapitulation.  The  spirit 
was  dead  within  them  ;  and  unrestricted 
scope  was  given  to  the  remorseless  barbarity 
that  pursued  the  wrecks  of  the  rebel  army. 

The  fate  of  Lovat  did  not  remain  long 
undetermined.  Upwards  of  80  years  of 
age,  corpulent  and  weakened  by  disease, 
which  rendered  him  unable  to  walk,  he  had 
not  the  least  chance  of  escape.  He  wan¬ 
dered  through  the  barren  regions  that  skirt 
Inverness  and  Argyle,  tended  by  his  gillies  ; 
and  was  at  last  apprehended  in  a  hollow 
tree  swathed  in  flannel.  He  was  conveyed 
in  a  litter  by  easy  stages  to  London,  grow¬ 
ing  most  boisterous  in  his  buffoonery,  as  he 
saw  his  destiny  fixed  ;  and  when  placed  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  be  “  wor¬ 
ried,”  as  Horace  Walpole  called  it,  by  the 
ablest  lawyers  of  England,  the  old  batter- 
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ed  intriguer  often  put  them  off  with  a  laugh, 
or  a  happy  repartee,  or  by  the  exercise  of 
a  native  humor  that  never  failed  him.  Mur¬ 
ray  of  Broughton,  the  king’s  evidence,  who 
propter  vitam  vivendi  perdidit  causas^  he 
rebuked  in  the  best  moral  style  of  his  most 
eloquent  letters ;  and  some  compassion  was 
excited  by  this  pitiable  appeal  against  the 
then  barbarous  mode  of  trials  for  treason  in 
;  the  south — “  My  Lords,  I  have  not  had  the 
use  of  my  limbs  these  three  years  ;  I  cannot 
see,  I  cannot  hear ;  and  1  beg,  if  your 
Lordships  have  a  mind  I  should  have  any 
chance  of  my  life,  that  you  will  allow  cither 
my  counsel  or  my  solicitor  to  examine  my 
witnesses,  and  to  cross-examine  those  pro¬ 
duced  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  to  take 
notes.”  He  was  unanimously  found  guilty, 
and  left  the  bar,  bidding  their  Lordships  an 
everlasting  farewell.  About  a  fortnight 
afterwards  he  was  led  out  to  execution. 
Without  affectation  of  indifference,  or  levity 
unbecoming  the  solemnity  of  death,  he 
went  through  the  last  scene  with  a  Roman 
fortitude  and  with  a  Horatian  sentiment 
in  his  mouth.  And  thus  died  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Highland  chieftains — a  man 
who,  with  the  name  of  virtue  continually 
on  his  lips,  cared  not  a  rush  for  all  the  vir¬ 
tue  in  the  world,  though  he  would  have 
given  much  to  have  been  able  to  secure  a 
good  character. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  a  man,  the 
opposite  of  Lovat,  in  all  but  intellectual 
capacity ;  in  reading  whose  history  we  be¬ 
come  prouder  of  our  country,  because  it  was 
his.  A  portrait  of  Duncan  Forbes,  with 
all  his  fund  of  overflowing  affection,  sketch¬ 
ed  in  the  way  Diekens  has  drawn  fictitious 
characters,  would  bo  a  delightful  study. 
Much  of  him  is  now  lost — it  being  only 
from  a  few  letters  that  we  can  obtain  a 
faint  insight  into  the  character  of  one,  who 
stood  in  the  foremost  rank,  if  his  great 
abilities  be  regarded  in  combination  with 
their  useful  application,  and  if  his  claim  on 
the  approbation  of  the  world  be  united  with 
that  on  its  gratitude.  Without  the  high 
talents  that  dazzle  and  astonish,  he  had  the 
enduring  and  sterling  virtues  which  have 
made  immortal  Rome’s  proudest  names — 
her  sublimest  natures.  His  country  he 
roused  from  inaction  to  industry — saved 
her  by  his  energy  and  his  courage,  improved 
her  by  his  labors,  adorned  her  by  his  vir¬ 
tues,  and  ennobled  her  by  his  talents  and 
his  fame. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  pages  are  de- 
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voted  to  this  man’s  life.  The  space  was 
scarcely  sufficient  to  give  half  the  interest¬ 
ing  relics  of  him  that  remain,  and  the  fTner 
impulses  of  so  good  a  heart  are  lost  for 
ever,  since  all  his  writings  refer  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  matters  in  which,  against  his  own  hap¬ 
piness,  he  was  so  largely  mingled.  Like 
the  brilliant  spots  on  the  highest  moun¬ 
tains,  when  the  sun  has  withdrawn  his 
beams  from  the  rest  of  the  hills  and  valleys, 
we  may  still  perhaps  discover,  amid  the 
obscure  mass  of  papers  on  public  affairs,  a 
bit  here  and  a  bit  there,  illustrative  of  the 
delicacy  and  loftiness  of  principle,  the  gen¬ 
tleness  of  heart,  of  one  who,  though  involv¬ 
ed  in  the  strife  of  insurrection  and  civil  war, 
has  been  consigned  to  an  envied  immor¬ 
tality,  in  the  praises  of  the  men  whom  his 
courage  subdued. 

Duncan  Forbes  was  the  second  son  of  a 
country  gentleman,  the  proprietor  of  the 
estate  of  Culloden  in  Inverness-shire.  He 
was  born  in  1685 — of  a  family  which  had, 
by  the  economy  of  successive  heirs,  risen 
to  considerable  opulence.  They  were  of 
high  Presbyterian  principles,  and  partook  | 
largely  of  the  persecutions  to  which  that 
national  party  had  been  exposed.  After 
the  Revolution,  the  estates  of  Forbes’s  fa¬ 
ther  were  ravaged  by  the  troops  of  Cannon 
and  Buchan,  as  a  punishment  for  his  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  usurper.  For  this  he  receiv¬ 
ed,  as  compensation,  the  right  to  make 
whiskey  at  a  small  duty,  on  his  barony  of 
Ferintosh,  unhampered  by  the  excise  re¬ 
strictions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  still. 
Being  thus  allowed  to  use  the  small  stills, 
which  give  a  more  highly  flavored  material, 
the  name  of  Ferintosh  became  famous,  and 
its  proprietor  was  in  the  fair  way  to  fortune. 

Forbes’s  parents  were  everything  that  was 
amiable  and  excellent.  Their  children 
were  children  of  many  a  prayer ;  and  his 
mother  especially,  even  when  he  had  arriv¬ 
ed  at  manhood,  preserved  the  same  tender 
watchfulness  over^his  happiness.  His  only 
other  near  relation  was  a  brother,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  terms  of  the  most  endear¬ 
ing  affection  ;  and  indeed  it  seems  to  have 
been  impossible  for  any  one  to  come  with¬ 
in  the  sphere  of  Forbes’s  influence,  without 
being  hurried  into  liking  him. 

At  the  age  of  19  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh 
to  college,  and  thereafter  he  went  to  Ley¬ 
den,  as  was  the  manner  of  the  Scottish  law¬ 
yers  of  his  day.  He  only  remained  a  year 
abroad,  returning  in  1707  to  commence  life 
by  marrying  Mary  Rose,  a  daughter  of 
Hugh  Rose  of  Kilravock,  who  only  surviv¬ 


ed  a  short  period,  leaving  her  husband  an 
only  son,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded  in  his 
estates. 

He  passed  at  the  Scottish  bar  in  1708, 
and  soon  rose  to  high  distinction  as  a  judi¬ 
cious  and  eloquent  pleader.  In  that  day 
the  patronage  of  lawyers  was,  in  like  man¬ 
ner  as  of  literary  men,  not  the  patronage  of 
the  public,  but  of  some  great  man ;  and 
Forbes  was  lucky  in  securing  that  of  the 
great  Argyle.  From  the  correspondence 
preserved,  this  appears  to  have  partaken 
more  of  friendship  than  of  the  connexion  of 
patron  and  vassal,  though  Forbes  managed 
all  the  Duke’s  estates,  for  which  however  he 
would  never  accept  payment. 

He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  Rebellion  of  the  ’15,  and  mate¬ 
rially  assisted  Lovat  in  the  reduction  of 
Inverness.  In  his  military  operations 
equally  as  in  his  more  comprehensive  civil 
designs,  he  displayed  a  judgment  that  we 
look  for  in  vain,  amid  the  professed  military 
commanders  of  his  day.  He  seldom  under¬ 
took  any  design  which  he  did  not  accom¬ 
plish — and  when  the  rage  of  strife  had 
passed,  he  was  the  first  to  sympathize  with 
the  unhappy  vanquished,  and  his  purse  was 
ever  ready  to  relieve  them.  How  noble  a 
trait  is  this,  in  civil  war,  when  men  forget 
that  they  are  brethren  !  The  strife  in  such 
a  case  is  not  ended  with  a  triumph  and  a 
treaty.  The  desolation  which  follows  the 
victory,  exceeds  in  intensity  all  the  horrors 
of  ordinary  warfare,  in  which  a  prudent  re¬ 
gard  for  the  morrow  restrains  the  hands  of 
the  victors  of  to-day.  The  ferocity  of  op¬ 
position  being  stimulated  by  the  necessity 
for  after  security,  the  subjugation  is  not 
complete  unless  there  is  an  extinction  of 
the  last  gleam  of  hope  ;  and  while  a  for¬ 
eign  country  recovers  from  its  disasters,  on 
the  retreat  of  an  invading  army,  the  effects 
of  civil  war  are  felt  in  the  long  misery  of 
years — the  forfeitures  of  possessions — the 
trials  and  the  brutalities  of  executions.  It 
was  difficult  for  any  mind,  however  well 
balanced,  to  preserve  its  tone  of  justice, 
under  the  party  fury  of  the  civil  wars  of  the 
last  century  ;  and  it  certainly  is  one  of  the 
rarest  things,  to  find  not  only  justice,  but 
sympathy  and  active  assistance,  given  by 
the  conqueror,  to  the  man  whose  broad¬ 
sword  erewhile  had  been  at  his  throat. 

Forbes  was,  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion, 
a  depute  of  the  Lord  Advocate  ;  and  hold¬ 
ing  that  office,  it  was  his  duty  to  appear  as 
the  accuser  of  his  countrymen.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  duty  so  distasteful  to  his  feel- 
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ings,  that  he  refused.  But  he  saw.  that  the 
mere  abstinence  on  his  part,  from  discharg¬ 
ing  this  duty,  would  only  throw  them  into 
hands  less  merciful.  To  sustain  them, 
therefore,  in  their  sorrow,  and  alFord  them 
the  chance  of  a  fair  trial,  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  instance  of  his  forgetfulness  of  offi¬ 
cial  duty : — 

Edinburgh^  November  16/A,  1716. 

“  Dear  Brother, — The  design  of  this  is  to  ac¬ 
quaint  you,  that  a  contribution  is  a  carrying  on, 
[which  himself  set  agomg]  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  prisoners  at  Carlisle,  from  their  necessitous 
condition.  It  is  certainly  Christian,  and  by  no 
means  disloyal,  to  sustain  them  in  their  indigent 
estate  until  they  are  found  guilty.  The  law  has 
brought  them  to  England  to  be  tried  by  foreign 
juries;  so  far  it  is  well.  But  no  law  can  hinder  a 
Scotchman  to  wish  that  his  countrymen,  not  hither¬ 
to  condemned,  should  not  be  a  derision  to  stran¬ 
gers,  or  perish  for  want  of  necessary  defence  or 
sustenance,  out  of  their  own  country.  Therefore, 
if  any  contribution  is  carried  on  for  the  above  pur¬ 
pose  with  you,  it  is  fit  you  should  give  it  all  the 
countenance  you  can  by  exhortation  and  example.” 

•  It  is  said  that  in  after  life,  he  was,  at  the 
Court  of  George  II.,  reproached  for  this  hu¬ 
manity.  He  replied  as  beeame  the  purity 
of  his  motive  ;  and  the  reply  was  never  re¬ 
membered  to  his  advantage. 

He  also  published  a  fierce  pamphlet,  in 
which  he,  a  young  barrister,  presumed  to 
lecture  the  powerful  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
on  the  impolicy  of  a  war  of  extermination 
in  the  Highlands.  He  suggested  other 
remedies  than  the  coarse  implements  of  the 
hangman  ;  condemning  in  unsparing  terms 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  Government — 
their  cruel  rigor  to  some,  their  favoritism 
to  others — the  inequality  of  punishment 
when  there  was  equality  of  crime — the  abu¬ 
ses  connected  with  the  forfeiture  of  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  the  calamities  that  must  re¬ 
sult  from  the  unceasing  persecution  of 
whole  masses  of  the  unhappy  Highlanders, 
“  punished  with  want  and  misery,  for  the 
offences  of  their  friends ;  suffered  to  wander 
about  the  country,  sighing  out  their  com¬ 
plaints  to  heaven,  and  drawing  at  once  the 
compassion,  and  moving  the  indignation  of 
every  human  creature.” 

Forbes  was  of  a  cheerful  disposition, 
which  rendered  him  in  his  younger  days  the 
life  of  convivial  meetings.  He  sometimes, 
however,  after  the  manner  of  the  day,  drank 
himself  into  excesses  which  affected  his 
health.  Lovat  refers  to  an  illness  thus,  in 
a  letter  to  his  brother:  “  Clarkey  (Dr. 
Clark)  swears  if  he  keeps  to  his  directions. 
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that  in  two  years  he  will  be  as  strong  and 
as  well,  and  as  fit  for  drinking  as  he  was 
twenty  years  ago.”  His  experience  in  this 
way  was  useful  to  him,  for  by  treating  the 
electors,  he  carried  the  election  of  the  In¬ 
verness  Burghs,  for  which  he  was  returned 
to  Parliament  in  1722.  It  has  been  un¬ 
usual  for  a  Scottish  advocate  practising  in 
Edinburgh,  to  enter  Parliament,  unless 
called  there  by  official  duty ;  but  Forbes 
was  a  man  never  at  rest,  unless  engaged  in 
some  public  schemes,  which  he  <50uld  only 
enforce  on  the  public  arena  of  Parliamen¬ 
tary  debate.  He  found  no  scope  for  his 
ambition  in  the  limited  routine  of  profes¬ 
sional  duty  in  a  provincial  town ;  and, 
though  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  he 
went  to  Parliament,  at  great  pecuniary 
sacrifice.  In  London  he  became  acquainted 
with  men  who  have  bound  their  names  to 
the  English  Language.  He  is  stated  in  the 
Scots  Magazine,  in  a  contemporary  sketch, 
to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  Pope, 
Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and  Gay.  He  was  cer¬ 
tainly  very  intimate  with  Walpole,  Lords 
Lyttleton  and  Hardwicke ;  and  he  address¬ 
ed  Lord  Mansfield,  as  “  Dear  Will,” — 
being  often  a  coadjutor  with  him  in  the 
appeals  from  Scotland  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  which  he  was  almost  always  one 
of  the  counsel. 

Of  his  appearances  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  we  can  find  as  little  trace  as  of  other 
contemporary  orators.  Reporters  were  not 
then  in  being  to  marry  the  orator’s  burning 
w^ords  to  immortal  print.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  frequent  speaker ; 
but  we  rather  think  that  Mr.  Burton  under¬ 
rates  the  quality  of  his  oratory,  for  in  a 
contemporary  memoir,  the  mode  in  which 
he  was  regarded  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  thus  stated :  “  The  uprightness  and 

integrity  of  his  heart,  with  his  pathetic  and 
learned  discourses,  were  soon  taken  notice 
of  in  the  House  of  Commons.  What  flows 
of  eloquence  proceeded  from  his  tongue  let 
the  learned  say.”  After  he  became  Lord- 
Advocate,  his  attendance  upon  Parliament 
was  of  the  most  unremitting  description ; 
for  in  1734,  when  his  brother  was  dying, 
he  wrote  the  whipper-in  of  Government  an 
excuse  from  Edinburgh  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms  : — 

“You  can  recollect,  that  since  first  I  had  the 
honor  to  serve  the  Crown,  I  never  was  one  day 
absent  from  Parliament.  I  attended  the  first  and 
the  last,  and  every  intermediate  day  of  every 
session,  whatever  calls  I  had  from  my  private 
affairs  to  be  here ;  while  at  the  same  time,  my 
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friend  the  Solicitor-GJeneral,  was  permitted  to  stay 
out  the  whole  term  in  this  place  ;  the  attendamce 
of  one  of  us  upon  the  courts,  in  term  time,  being 
thought  necessary  for  his  Majesty’s  service.” 

In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  long  aftewards, 
when  occupying  the  ofl&ce  of  President  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  he  refers  incidentally 
to  the  difficulty  he  had  in  inducing  English 
statesmen  to  attend  to  Scottish  affairs. 
After  informing  his  correspondent,  Lord 
Mansfield,  then  Solicitor-General,  of  the 
Bills  he  had  drawn  up,  and  which  the  Lord- 
Advocate  had  carried  with  him  to  London, 
he  thus  proceeds : — 

“  Now,  dear  Sir,  what  brings  you  this  trouble  is 
an  apprehension  that  my  Lord- Advocate  may  stand 
in  need  of  assistance  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the 
men  of  business,  who  take  the  lead  in  parliament, 
to  what  may  concern  this  remote  country,  unless 
the  evil  to  be  obviated  is  very  mischievous  to,  and 
sensibly  felt  in  England,  What  degree  of  acquaint¬ 
ance  or  familiarity  my  Lord -Advocate  stands  in 
with  the  leaders  in  Parliament,  1  cannot  tell ;  but 
as  I,  who  in  my  day  had  the  good  fortune  to  stand 
pretty  W’ell  with  our  Government,  found  it  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  bring  them  with  any.  great  de¬ 
gree  of  attention  or  concern  to  think  of  Scotch 
matters,  I  greatly  doubt  he  may  find  it  at  least  as 
much  so,  at  a  season  when  their  thoughts  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  subjects  rather  more  interesting;  and 
therefore  my  earnest  request  to  you  is,  that  you 
will  undertake  the  management  of  it  in  the  full 
conviction  that  the  fate  of  Scotland,  at  least  for 
this  generation,  depends  on  it.” — MSS. 

The  Lord-Advocate  appears  to  have  been 
overawed  by  the  great  men  of  the  South  ; 
and  Forbes,  whose  disposition  was  as  un¬ 
bending  as  iron,  when  there  was  anything 
at  stake  affecting  his  country’s  interests, 
immediately  denounced  this  eomplying 
disposition,  on  the  ground  that  “  nothing 
can  be  more  dangerous  to  this  country  than 
that  turn  in  a  man  of  your  Lordship’s  cha¬ 
racter  and  abilities,  when  the  laws  or  con¬ 
stitution  of  it  is  in  question.” — MSS. 

In  the  year  1727,  Dundas  of  Arniston — 
Forbes’s  rival  at  the  bar,  and  his  successor 
as  President  of  the  Court — resigned  the 
office  of  Lord-Advocate,  in  consequence  of 
one  of  those  changes  in  the  politics  of 
Scotland,  the  object  and  nature  of  which 
are  now  unworthy  of  resuscitation.  Forbes 
was  appointed  his  successor,  and  from  the 
vantage  ground  of  official  position,  he  com¬ 
menced  his  operations  on  behalf  of  his 
“  Poor  Country,”  as  he  affectionately  call¬ 
ed  it.  It  is  beyond  our  limits  to  give  even 
a  catalogue  of  the  measures  relative  to  the 
commerce,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 


laws  of  Scotland,  which  this  most  energetic 
man  prepared,  and  in  a  great  measure 
carried  through.  One  remarkable  circum¬ 
stance  in  his  history  at  this  period,  was  the 
crusade  which  he  made  against  the  use  of 
Tea — an  article  which  may  be  said  to  have 
revolutionized  the  social  habits  of  mankind. 
In  room  of  this,  he  wished  to  substitute  ale, 
which  afforded  a  lucrative  tax.  His  letters 
on  the  subject  cover  scores  of  pages;  and 
he  persecuted  every  man  of  any  influence, 
until  he  effected  somewhat  by  means  of 
importunity,  what  he  might  not  have  ob¬ 
tained  as  the  consequences  of  argument. 
Cobbett  himself  could  not  more  forcibly 
bewail  the  miseries  consequent  on  the  disuse 
of  malt.  After  giving  a  gloomy  description 
of  what  might  be  expected,  if  the  malt-tax 
should  not  be  productive,  he  bitterly  puts 
it  down,  that  “  the  cause  of  the  mischief 
we  complain  of  is,  evidently,  the  excessive 
use  of  tea,  which  is  now  become  so  common, 
that  the  meanest  families  even  of  laboring 
people,  make  their  morning’s  meal  of  it, 
and  thereby  wholly  disuse  the  ale,  which 
heretofore  was  their  accustomed  drink ; 
and  the  same  drug  supplies  all  the  labor¬ 
ing  women  with  their  afternoon’s  entertain¬ 
ment,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  two-penny.” 
In  letters  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  he  often 
enforced  the  same  views  :  “  If  England,”  he 
said,  “  is  not  as  yet  so  sensible  of  the  mis¬ 
chief,  as  to  be  willing  to  submit  to  the  neces¬ 
sary  cure,  I  can  answer  for  this  poor  country 
that  they  will  readily  submit  to  any  pro¬ 
hibition,  however  severe,  that  shall  deliver 
them  from  the  insufferable  use  of  those 
drugs.” — MSS.  To  encourage  them  in 
this,  he  set  to  work  to  put  down  smuggling 
by  the  arm  of  the  law  and  the  powers  of 
argument ;  and,  what  must  have  been 
agreeable  to  himself,  he  succeeded  with  the 
latter.  “  The  President,”  said  his  friend 
Dr.  ^Murdoch  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  dated 
in  1744,  “  was  very  well  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  has  been  roaring  so  loud  against  smug¬ 
gling,  in  a  very  honest  vehement  pamphlet 
he  printed,  that  most  of  the  smuggling 
counties,  gentry  as  well  as  commonalty, 
have  entered  into  combinations  for  its  ex¬ 
tirpation.” — MSS.  The  Justice-Clerk 
(Lord  Grange),  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
only  showed  him  “  a  grim  sort  of  civility,” 
because  he  was  “  so  plaguey  stubborn,” 
and  this  character  he  maintained  through¬ 
out  his  whole  life,  in  regard  to  any  measure 
he  ever  undertook.  The  harmless  tea 
found  in  him  an  unrelenting  enemy,  when 
almost  every  person  had  adopted  it.  “  A 
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philosopher,”  said  Pangloss,  spitting  out 
his  last  tooth  with  his  expiring  breath, 
“  should  never  change  his  opinions.” 

He  managed  the  affairs  of  Scotland  in 
such  a  way  that  the  Government,  in  the 
year  1725,  abolished  the  office  of  Secretary 
for  Scotland  ;  and  although  it  was  revived  in 
1731,  and  continued  in  existence  till  1746, 
yet  Forhes,  till  the  day  he  died,  was 
the  real  administrator  of  Scottish  affairs, 
civil  and  military.  The  generals,  the  reve¬ 
nue  officers,  and  the  officers  of  justice,  re¬ 
ceived  his  instructions  and  obeyed  them. 
His  mode  of  carrying  his  purposes  into  ef¬ 
fect,  came  with  the  almost  invincible  recom¬ 
mendation  of  being  urged  with  temper — by 
his  always  cautiously  feeling  his  way,  in  case 
his  measures  should  rub  against  some  favorite 
prejudice,  or  affect  some  personal  interest. 
The  spirit  thus  infused  into  his  conduct  form¬ 
ed  a  universal  language,  understood  by  all 
men,  and  was  listened  to  with  pleasure  even 
by  those  whom  it  did  not  convinee. 

The  most  comprehensive  statement  we 
can  make,  loses  all  its  effect  in  the  generali¬ 
ties  to  which  our  space  confines  us.  In  his 
memorials,  instructions,  and  letters,  upon 
all  subjects — as  they  are  contained  in  the 
Culloden  Papers,  in  the  life  by  Mr.  Burton, 
and  in  a  mass  of  MSS.  which  has  been 
communicated  to  us,  and  of  which  we  have 
made  considerable  use — there  is  a  racy  vi¬ 
gor  of  which  we  find  ourselves  able  to  exhi¬ 
bit  but  a  few  specimens.  A  reference  to 
these  books  will  illustrate  not  merely  the 
personal  character  of  Forbes,  but  affords 
also  considerable  insight  into  the  compara¬ 
tively  obscure  civil  history  of  Scotland  at 
that  day.  It  was  an  era  in  our  history, 
when  Scotland  had  obtained  repose  from 
the  almost  ceaseless  revolutions  and  tumults 
of  two  hundred  years.  The  union  had 
swept  away  innumerable  sources  of  dispute 
and  national  jealousy.  The  people,  left  to 
direct  their  energies  to  the  pursuits  of  in¬ 
dustry,  fell  into  regular  subordination, 
shook  off  the  remains  of  barbarism,  and 
grew  wise  from  the  past  experience  of  their 
dissensions  and  their  ignorance.  If  Forbes 
did  not  see  all  the  remote  relations  and  in¬ 
direct  tendencies  of  the  change — if  he  was 
often  too  desponding  in  the  view  he  took 
of  the  future  destinies  of  his  “  poor  coun¬ 
try,” — he  has  the  entire  merit  of  having 
invigorated  her  by  his  example  and  his 
counsels  ;  and — sending  her  shooting 
a-head  of  the  richer  land  which  had  taught 
her  the  lesson — he  left  a  country  affording 
equal  exercise  for  memory  and  for  hope. 


As  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  with  which 
he  watched  over  the  Scottish  manufactures, 
when  he  was  President  of  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sion,  the  following  may  be  taken  from  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Lord  Tweeddale,  the  secretary  for 
Scotland  in  1743 : 

“  I  spent,  by  your  Lordship’s  direction,  some 
time  this  summer,  harvest,  and  winter,  with  my 
Lord- Advocate  on  this  subject.  He  promised  to 
me  he  would  leave  nothing  undone.  I  well 
know  that,  without  powerful  intercession,  he  will 
not  he  listened  to  ;  and  it  is  upon  your  Lordship 
this  poor  country  depends  for  that  intercession.  It 
is  of  some  consequence  for  me  to  know  whether 
anything  is  in  this  session  to  be  efiectually  done  ; 
because  if  it  is,  I,  for  my  part,  will  cheerfully  go 
on,  and  drudge, as  heretofore;  but  if  nothing  is 
likely  to  he  done,  I  shall  choose  to  be  quiet,  and 
not  give  myself  unnecessary  trouble.” — 31SS. 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  on  the  same 
subject  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  who  was 
afterwards  minister  at  Brussels — 

“  I  verily  believe  that  you  have  left  nothing  un¬ 
done  to  forward  a  design  so  essential  to  the  being  of 
this  miserable  country ;  and  I  must  suspect  that 
the  reason-why  I  have  heard  nothing  from  you  is, 
that  you  have  had  nothing  comfortable  to  say. 
My  Lord-Advocate  has  been  now  a  month  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  as  he  carried  along  with  him  the  product  of 
our  joint  labors,  1  should  think  by  this  time  it  should 
have  settled  the  point,  whether  anything  is  to  be 
done  for  us  in  this  session  of  Parliament  or  not. 
If  nothing  is  to  be  done,  there  is  an  end  to  very 
flattering  hopes  ;  and  those  manufactures,  from 
which  alone  I  looked  for  a  sort  of  resurrection  to 
this  dead  country,  must  infallibly  die.” — MSS. 

In  1734  his  brother  died,  and  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  estates  of  Culloden.  About 
this  time,  too,  a  marked  change  came  over 
his  religious  opinions,  which  deepened  in 
intensity,  and  he  was  thus  induced  to  com¬ 
mence  the  study  of  Hebrew,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  acquiring  a  more  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Scriptures.  He  is  said  to  have 
become  a  proficient  in  the  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages  ;  and  he  clothed  in  print  some  views 
upon  religious  subjects,  in  two  works,  being 

A  Letter  to  a  Bishop,”  and  ‘‘  Thoughts 
concerning  Religion,  natural  and  revealed,” 
— works  which  VVarburton,  in  a  letter  to 
Hurd,  pronounced  to  bo  “  little  jewels.” 
He  defended  in  these  books,  with  much 
acuteness,  the  Hutchinsonian  theology — a 
system  which  professed  to  find  in  the  He¬ 
brew  scriptures,  when  interpreted  according 
to  the  radical  import  of  the  Hebrew  ex¬ 
pressions,  a  complete  system  of  Natural 
Philosophy  as  well  as  of  religious  truth. 

Another  incident  deserves  mention  as  il- 
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lustrativc  of  uncompromising  independence. 
The  Porteus  Mob  has  been  rendered  im¬ 
mortal  by  the  geniu.s  of  Scott.  It  was  one 
of  those  daring  acts  that  we  would  look  for 
only  in  lawless  times.  A  band  of  conspira¬ 
tors,  regularly  organized,  broke  the  city 
jail,  dragged  to  the  gallows,  where  they 
hanged  him,  a  criminal  whom  the  Queen, 
as  Regent  during  the  sovereign’s  absence, 
had  pardoned.  Never  was  there  a  storm 
more  furious  raised  in  London.  The  min¬ 
istry  took  up  the  matter  with  a  heat  equal 
to  the  Queen’s,  and  introduced  into  Parlia¬ 
ment  a  Bill  which  degraded  and  imprisoned 
the  chief  magistrate  of  Edinburgh,  abolish¬ 
ed  the  city  guard,  and  inflicted  other  acts 
of  degradation.  It  was  a  vindictive  mea¬ 
sure,  introduced  by  men  in  the  furor  of  pas¬ 
sion,  and  when  of  course  they  were  all  the 
more  unreasonable  and  impatient  of  oppo¬ 
sition.  The  person  who  ought  to  have  in-  j 
troduced  this  measure,  was  the  Lord-Advo¬ 
cate  of  Scotland ;  but  the  man  who  was 
most  persevering  in  his  opposition,  was  that 
important  ofiicer.  The  Attorney  and  Soli¬ 
citor-General  of  England  took  the  place 
which  he  had  deserted ;  and  to  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  country,  a  Lord-Advo¬ 
cate  opposing  the  wishes  of  Government 
and  of  the  Queen,  in  a  matter  where  their 
feelings  were  so  keen,  'was  exhibited  by 
Forbes,  at  a  time  when  the  chief  law  office 
of  his  country  had  become  vacant.  His  op¬ 
position,  and  that  of  Argyle  in  the  Upper 
House,  was  so  far  successful,  that  the  bill 
was  shorn  of  much  of  its  offensive  matter 
before  it  passed  into  a  law. 

The  Government  perhaps  saw,  that  they 
could  not  avoid  offering  the  Presidency  of 
the  Court  of  Session  to  the  first  lawyer  and 
most  eloquent  advocate  of  his  day.  Per¬ 
haps,  they  had  also  virtue  enough  to  admire 
his  independence ;  at  all  events,  he  took 
his  seat  as  Lord  President,  in  June,  1737  ; 
and  there  he  effected  a  revolution,  greater 
even  than  in  any  department  he  had  hither¬ 
to  intermeddled  with. 

The  Court  of  Session,  at  the  beginning 
and  near  the  end  of  the  last  century,  was 
one  of  the  most  inefficient  in  existence. 
Fifteen  judges  sat  at  once  upon  the  Bench  ; 
and  of  course  the  necessary  consequence  of 
such  a  crowd  was  a  continual  bickering 
among  themselves,  and  the  use  of  epithets 
towards  each  other,  which  supplied  in  vigor, 
what  they  wanted  in  courtesy  and  decorum. 
Their  number  freed  them  from  responsibi¬ 
lity  ;  and  their  votes  were  given  as  much 
from  caprice,  or  friendship,  or  enmity  to 


party  or  counsel,  as  from  any  regard  to  law 
or  justice.  No  reports  have  survived,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  faint  breath  of  tradition,  of  the 
stormy  scenes  that  sometimes  disgraced  the 
Court ;  but  enough  •remains  to  tell  us  that 
the  Bench,  when  Forbes  took  the  chair,  was 
in  its  lowest  state,  and  that  before  he  left  it, 
he  brought  it  to  a  condition  that  it  has 
perhaps  never  equalled  since.  Mr.  Burton 
has  forcibly  shown  this,  by  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  while  Forbes  was 
President,  the  greater  number  of  those 
“  leading  cases,’’  preserved  by  Kilkerran, 
which  have  guided  our  subsequent  juris¬ 
prudence,  were  pronounced.  Let  a  decision 
be  cited  from  that  era,  and  it  is  beyond  at¬ 
tack.  A  more  remarkable  proof  of  the 
talents  of  Forbes,  a&  a  lawyer,  could  not  be 
advanced.  While  much  before  him,  and 
much  that  followed,  in  the  decisions  of  our 
Courts,  has  fallen  before  the  leariyng  and 
investigation  of  later  times,  the  decisions  of 
his  time  have  siood  unassailable.  The 
change  was  perceptibly  felt  even  in  his  own 
day,  since  Hardwicke  even  is  found  writing 
him  thus  : — “  I  conceive  great  pleasure  in 
the  different  degree  of  weight  and  credit 
with  which  your  decisions  como  before  the 
House,  from  what  they  did  a  few  years  ago, 
an  alteration  which  1  presaged  would  hap¬ 
pen,  and  do  most  sincerely  congratulate 
your  Lordship  on  the  event.” 

To  effect  all  this,  he  had  much  to  contend 
with  in  the  obi^tinacy  of  his  colleagues. 
But  his  firm  spirit,  his  established  fame, 
his  great  talents,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
man,  silenced  opposition,  and  ultimately 
procured,  if  not  sympathy,  at  least  acquies¬ 
cence.  He  could  not  prevent  their  voting 
according  to  their  interests  or  their  passions, 
but  he  was  there  to  administer  a  rebuke, 
which  he  was  not  the  man  to  omit,  if  it 
served  his  purpose.  He  got  rules  of  Court 
passed  for  the  expediting  business,  and  car¬ 
ried  them  into  effect  with  a  pertinacity  that 
no  vis  inertia  of  his  colleagues  could  resist. 
Three  years  after  his  advancement  to  the 
Bench,  he  could  make  the  boast  to  Lord 
Hardwicke,  that,  at  the  expense  of  “  several 
hundred  hours’  extra  labor,  no  cause  ripe 
for  judgment  remained  undetermined,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  has  not  happened  in  any 
man’s  memory,  and  of  which  the  mob  are 
very  fond.”  Like  Lord  Kenyon,  too,  he 
was  ever  a  friend  to  the  poor  suitor,  if  he 
saw  him  oppressed.  Nay,  he  was  at  his  old 
practices,  in  getting  up  subscriptions  among 
the  judges  themselves,  for  the  relief  of  the 
unhappy,  in  the  consideration  of  whose  for- 
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tunes  judges  have  so  much  to  do.  His  com¬ 
passion  was  always  of  this  description — “  I 
pity  him  five  shillings  ;  how  much  do  you 
His  contemporary  biographer,  describing  him 
as  a  judge,  says,  that  ho  was  so  mild  and 
affable  that  none  could  resist  his  persuasion  ; 
he  encouraged  the  Lords  to  do  justice,  and 
if  he  observed  any  bias  in  them,  proceeding 
from  the  face  of  a  great  man,  he  would  say, 
By  God’s  grace  I  shall  give  my  thoughts  sin¬ 
cerely,  and  your  Lordships  will  judge  in  this 
matter  as  you  will  be  answerable  to  God. 
When  he  spoke  there  was  a  profound  si¬ 
lence — the  lawyers  and  Lords  put  them¬ 
selves  in  a  listening  posture.” — A  profound 
silence  in  the  old  Court  of  Session  ! 

The  Rebellion  of  ’45  found  Forbes  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  active  duties  of  his  own  pro¬ 
fession,  in  the  concoction  of  new  schemes 
for  the  promotion  of  manufactures,  and  in 
endeavoring  to  get  adopted  a  policy  towards 
the  Scottisli  Highlanders,  which,  if  adopt¬ 
ed,  would  have  saved  thei|^  from  the  calami¬ 
ties  that  afterwards  overtook  them.  He 
proposed  that  regiments  on  behalf  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  should  be  raised  out  of  tlie  dis- 
affecterl  clans,  and  commissions  granted  to 
their  chiefs.  But  the  Government  refused 
to  adopt  the  scheme,  notwithstanding  the 
obvious  disaffection  in  the  TSorth.  Forbes, 
who  knew  the  Highlanders  well,  saw  the 
insecure  foundation  on  which  public  tran¬ 
quillity  was  based,  and  he  continued  his 
entreaties,  in  the  hope  that  some  happy 
accident  might  have  falleif  out,  some  lucid 
interval,  some  convenient  crisis  of  circum¬ 
stances,  or  juncture  of  inclination,  before 
it  should  be  too  late.  Aware  of  the  strength 
of  Government,  and  the  folly  of  an  insur¬ 
rection,  he  took  all  means  to  prevent  the 
evils  which  he  well  knew  the  government 
would  avenge. 

News  arrived  that  the  Prince  had  landed, 
and  Forbes  immediately  hastened  to  the 
North.  As  soon  as  he  arrived,  the  old  man 
sat  down  to  the  labor  of  entreaty,  of  anxious 
prayer  to  the  Jacobites  whom  he  wished  to 
save.  No  man  was  too  low  to  be  overlooked. 
He  detailed  in  innumerable  letters,  the 
powers  of  a  Government  established,  their 
own  insufficient  resources,  the  desperate 
chance  of  success,  and,  above  all,  the  calami¬ 
ties  of  defeat.  lie  implored  them,  as  they 
loved  their  country,  their  ancient  name, 
the  value  of  peace  and  security,  not  to  be 
hurried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
hour.  He  prevailed.  The  influence  of  his 
character,  the  strength  of  his  arguments, 
the  terror  which  his  threats  inspired,  had  the 
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success  he  wished.  Ten  thousand  men 
never  joined  the  Chevalier,  that  might  other¬ 
wise  have  enabled  him  to  carry  a  victorious 
army  into  London.  This  was  not  all. 
When,  in  spite  of  remonstrances,  Lovat  and 
Lochiel,  and  the  rest  of  them,  rushed  upon 
their  destiny,  the  President  was  as  ener¬ 
getic  in  his  military  operations.  In  fact, 
what  with  incompetent  commanders,  and 
the  incompetency  of  the  ministry,  he  was 
left  alone,  unaided  by  either  money  or  in¬ 
structions.  A  few  companies  of  soldiers 
were  in  the  North,  but  totally  unable  in 
point  of  numbers  to  meet  the  enemy.  Not  a 
penny  was  sent  him  by  the  Government, 
to  defray  the  large  expenses  consequent  on 
insurrection.  Lord  Tweeddale  wrote  him, 
however,  that  of  whatever  sums  he  advan¬ 
ced  he  would  get  repayment.  In  vain  he 
protested  against  this  official  inanity.  In 
vain  he  told  them  that  unless  they  sent  am¬ 
munition  and  money  all  his  exertions  would 
be  useless.  “  Such,”  he  said,  “  is  the 
state  of  this  country,  from  the  confusion  of 
the  times,  and  the  stop  of  communication, 
that  all  coin  is  locked  up,  and  none  can  be 
commanded.  I  cannot  command  a  shilling 
that  is  owing  to  me  ;  and  even  bank  bills 
are  of  no  currency.  I  do  as  well  as  I  can 
in  respect  to  small  expenses,  but  suras  of 
any  value  cannot  be  compassed.”  His 
great  wish  was  “  to  keep  out  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion  a  greater  body  of  men  than  those  who 
arc  hitherto  engaged  in  it,”  by  making  an 
early  demonstration  of  military  force.  But 
the  only  supplies  he  received  did  not  arrive 
till  after  the  retreat  of  the  rebels  from  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  as  to  the  mode  in  which  these 
were  sent,  he.thus  writes  Lord  Tweeddale  : — 

“  The  too  late  arrival  of  the  sloop  with  arms  and 
money,  which  [  had  long  solicited,  was  the  cause 
why  the  rebellion  gathered  fresh  strength  in  this 
country,  after  the  rebels’  flight  from  Stirling.  Had 
those  arms  come  in  time  to  have  been  put  into  the 
hands  of  men,  who  were  re.ady  prepared  to  re¬ 
ceive  them,  the  rebels  durst  hardly  have  shown 
themselves  on  this  side  the  mountains ;  but  as  those 
did  not  arrive  on  our  road,  till  the  very  day  that 
the  rebels  made  themselves  master  of  the  barrack 
in  Ruthven  of  Badenoch,  within  twenty-six  miles 
of  us,  it  was  too  late  to  assemble  the  men  we  had 
prepared ;  and  in  place  of  making  use  of  the  arms, 
we  were  obliged  to  keep  them  as  well  as  the 
money  on  shipboard,  for  our  security.”— 

As  government  thus  withheld  the  sup¬ 
plies,  he  had  been  obliged  to  appropriate 
for  the  public  service  all  his  own  funds,  and 
then  resort  to  borrowing.  It  is  delightful 
to  see,  in  all  those  harassing  vexations,  the 
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equanimity  of  his  temper.  He  never  let 
fall  one  word  of  asperity  against  the  rebels, 
for  whom  he  could  find  no  harsher  name 
than  “  the  poor  gentlemen  in  arms.”  His 
voice  never  loses  its  melody,  nor  his  en¬ 
treaties  their  sweetness  ;  and  in  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  day  of  reckoning,  he  put,  in  all 
his  letters,  a  saving  clause — not  to  make  his 
advice  novel  when  the  day  arrived — that  re¬ 
tribution  should  “  be  done  gently.”  The 
finer  and  sterner  elements  of  our  nature 
were  indeed  joined  in  delightful  matrimony 
in  this  true-hearted  old  man,  who  is,  more¬ 
over,  another  example  of  the  truth,  that 
coldness  of  temperament  is  not  a  necessary 
requisite  to  soundness  of  judgment. 

To  the  value  of  his  services,  all  his  con¬ 
temporaries  bear  witness ;  and  even  the 
Jacobites  spoke  with  genuine  affection  of 
his  catholic  humanity.  Being  driven 
northwards  by  the  rebels,  he  was  not  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  battle  of  Culloden  ;  and,  fortu¬ 
nately  ‘for  himself,  he  arrived  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  butcheries  were  ended. 
What  he  did  see,  however,  roused  him  to 
the  spirit  of  his  best  days.  He  reminded 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  quern  et  prasens  et 
postera  respuat  cetas^  that  victory  did  not 
sanction  cruelties  unpractised  in^the  wars 
of  civilized  Europe,  and  that  a  prisoner  had 
still  the  protection  of  the  law.  Of  the  first, 
the  Duke  mentioned  it  to  his  officers,  as  a 
saying  of  the  old  woman  who  talked  to 
me  about  humanity,”  and  “  as  to  the  laws 
of  the  country,  my  Lord,  Pll  make  a  bri¬ 
gade  give  laws,  by  God.” 

This  was  brutal ;  the  rest  was  in  order. 
As  the  Government  began  with  fatal  er¬ 
rors,  they  finished  by  atrocious  crimes.  A 
feeble  vacillation  was  succeeded  by  a  rigid 
application  of  the  ultima  ratio  requm.  In 
one  of  his  unprinted  letters,  Forbes  men¬ 
tions  that  he  had  been  dismissed — “  The 
Duke  judges  it  unnecessary  that  I  should 
follow  him  any  further.”  Nay,  he  had  to 
endure  something  utterly  disgraceful  to  the 
character  of  the  Government  which  sanc¬ 
tioned  it.  They  allowed  him  to  be  dunned 
and  persecuted  by  creditors,  for  the  money 

he  had  borrowed  to  support  the  troops ! !  ! 

% 

“  About  nine  months  ago,”  he  wrote  the  Swre- 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  “  my  zeal  led  me  into  this 
country  (the  Highlands)  to  quench  a  very  furious 
rebellion,  without  arms,  without  money, and  with¬ 
out  credit.  I  was  forced  to  supply  the  necessary 
expense,  after  employing  what  money  of  my  own 
I  could  come  at  in  this  country,  by  borrowing 
upon  my  proper  notes  such  small  sums  as  I  could 
hear  of.  The  rebellion  is  now  happily  over ;  and 


the  persons  who  lent  me  this  money  at  a  pinch, 
are  now  justly  demanding  payment;  and  I,  who 
cannot  coin,  and  who  never  hitherto  was  dunned, 
find  myself  uneasy.” 

The  money,  we  believe,  was  never  repaid 
him  or  his  descendants  ;  and  the  estate  of 
Culloden  is  now  of  half  the  extent  it  was 
when  Forbes  acquired  it. 

In  regard  to  the  measures  introduced  into 
Parliament  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  like 
commotions,  it  appears  that  he  never  was 
consulted ;  nay,  that  the  men  in  power,  as 
the  best  justification  of  themselves,  threw 
ridicule  on  him,  traduced  his  charaeter,  and 
neglected  his  recommendations.  He  spoke 
of  this  in  the  same  dignified  strain,  as  of 
the  other  insults  that  clouded  his  latter 
days.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend.  Sir  An¬ 
drew  Mitchell,  which  he  never  imagined 
the  world  would  hear  of,  we  obtain  a  better 
view  of  this  part  of  his  life,  than  from  al¬ 
most  anything  we  now  possess.  We  give  it 
entire,  as  it  has  not  hitherto  been  print¬ 
ed  : — 

“  Edir.  15//t  July,  1746. 

“  Mrs.  M‘Laurin  sent  me  yours  of  the 
5th.  I  am  sensible  of  the  coneern  you  take 
in  what  affects  me,  and  very  thankful  for  it. 
It  was  no  small  misfortune  to  the  public,  as 
well  as  it  was  abundantly  mortifying  to  me, 
that  the  want  of  harmony  in  the  Ministers, 
prevented  the  furnishing  the  supplies  called 
for,  which,  had  they  arrived  in  due  time, 
would  have  put  an  end  long  ago  to  the  ca¬ 
lamities  that  attended  an  actual  rebellion. 
I  do  not  at  all  wonder  that  my  conduct  was 
ridiculed  by  those  to  whom  the  steadiness 
of  it  was  some  reproach.  But  I  am  a  little 
surprised  that  they  found  anybody  to  listen 
to  them.  These  things,  however,  are  now 
over,  and  I  trouble  my  head  with  them  no 
more.  I  did  what  my  conscience  told  me 
was  my  duty.  1  acted,  I  believe,  to  the 
conviction  of  all  the  King’s  enemies,  like 
a  man  :  my  conscience  acquits  me  ;  and  I 
don’t  care  twopence  what  those,  who  are  so 
silly  as  to  1)0  my  enemies  without  provoca¬ 
tion,  may  think  or  say.  My  knight-erran¬ 
try  is  now  at  an  end — I  hope  for  ever.  I 
have  been  sweating  for  these  six  weeks  past 
at  my  regular  drudgery,  without  meddling 
with  any  other  business  ;  but  under  very 
great  concern,  I  must  confess,  for  this^  un- 
happy  country,  which  is  like  to  suffer  for 
crimes  it  is  not  guilty  of,  and  seems  in  its 
distress  to  have  no  eye  to  pity  it,  nor  hand 
ready  to  interpose  for  its  relief. 

“  Upon  the  rebellion  receiving  its  finish- 
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ing  stroke  from  the  Duke,  it  was  my  opinion 
that  our  Ministers  would  conclude  the  set¬ 
tling  the  peace  of  this  unhappy  country. 
And  the  forming  a  system  for  preventing 
proceedings  so  dangerous  and  destructive 
for  the  future,  required  the  most  mature 
deliberation.  I  must  confess  1  had  vanity 
enough  to  imagine,  that  I  should  have  been 
called  upon  for  my  sentiments  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  as  my  zeal  ought  to  have  been  unsus¬ 
pected,  and  as  the  consideration  of  it  was 
delicate,  and  to  my  thinking,  of  very  great 
consequence.  If  I  had  not  known  more 
than  most  people  of  the  complexion  of  the 
country,  I  could  not  have  performed  half 
the  service  that  such  of  our  leaders  as  are 
in  tolerable  good  humor  with  me,  affect  to 
tell  me,  they  believe  I  did.  But  to  my 
great  convenience,  though  not  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  my  mind,  the  undertakers 
for  quieting  and  for  keeping  quiet  this  part 
of  the  Island,  have  not  given  me  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  answering  them  any  question  ; 
neither  have  they  dropt  the  least  significa¬ 
tion,  that  my  attendance  is  wanted,  where 
those  things  are  to  be  consulted  about. 
This,  dear  Andrew,  is  my  present  situa¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  the  duty  of  my  office  required 
my  attendance  in  this  place  (unless  it  had, 
under  the  Royal  sign-manual,  been  dis¬ 
pensed  with),  you  would  not  at  all  wonder 
at  my  being  where  I  now  am.  What  may 
happen  when  the  term  is  over,  and  when 
my  duty  no  longer  requires  my  attendance 
in  this  place,  I  cannot  exactly  say.  I  know 
how  little  likely  advice  obtruded  is  to  pre¬ 
vail  ;  and  yet  I  am  not  certain  that  the 
same  sort  of  zeal,  flowing  from  the  same 
principles  that  led  me  northwards  after  the 
last  summer  session,  may  not  lead  south¬ 
wards  after  this.  I  am  sensible  the  oppo¬ 
sition  I  may  now  meet  with  is  more  formi¬ 
dable,  and  less  likely  to  be  got  the  better 
of  by  my  puny  influence,  than  that  of  the 
Highlanders  appeared  to  me  to  be  last  year. 
But  if,  upon  summing  up  all  considerations, 
when  I  have  some  more  leisure  than  I  pos¬ 
sess  at  present,  it  shall  appear  to  me  to  be 
my  duty  to  move  towards  you,  I  certainly 
shall  march.” 

He  did  not  long  survive  this.  His  death 
took  place  in  December,  1747,  at  the  com¬ 
paratively  early  age  of  62.  A  few  weeks 
before  he  died,  he  wrote  his  son,  advising 
him  “  to  go  to  London,  where  I  believe  I 
may  have  some  friends  yet.  They  will  tell 
the  King  that  his  faithful  servant  Duncan 
Forbes  has  left  you  a  very  poor  man. 
Farewell.”  His  son  hurried  to  his  bed¬ 


side,  and  preserved  a  memorandum  of  his 
last  hours. 

“  My  father  entered  into  the  everlasting 
life  of  God,  trusting,  hoping,  and  believing 
through  the  blood  of  Christ,  eternal  life  and 
happiness.  When  I  first  saw  my  father  on 
the  bed  of  death,  his  blessing  and  prayer  to 
me  was — ‘  My  dear  John,  you  have  just 
come  in  time  to  see  your  poor  father  die. 
May  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth 
ever  bless  and  preserve  you!  You  have 
come  to  a  very  poor  fortune,  partly  through 
my  own  extravagance,  and  the  oppression 
of  power.  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  me, 
because  what  I  did  was  with  a  good  inten¬ 
tion.  I  know  you  to  be  an  honest-hearted 
lad — Andrew  Mitchell  loves  you  affection¬ 
ately — my  heart  bleeds  for  poor  John  Steel 
— I  recommend  him  to  you.  There  is  but 
one  thing  I  repent  me  of  in  my  whole  life 
— not  to  have  taken  better  care  of  you. 
May  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth 
bless  and  preserve  you.  I  trust  in  the  blood 
of  Christ.  Be  always  religious ;  fear  and 
love  God.  You  may  go  ;  you  can  be  of  no 
service  to  me  here.’” 

And  thus  he  died,  according  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  opinion,  of  a  broken  heart.  A  deep 
melanchqjy  laid  him  prostrate ;  he  was 
unable  to  endure  the  outrages  which  he  had 
no  influence  to  prevent.  His  was  not  one 
of  those  minds  which  sink  in  self-esti¬ 
mation,  to  the  level  to  which  the  world  has 
reduced  them,  and  accommodate  themselves 
with  equanimity  to  their  fortune.  Too 
liberal  for  his  own  interest,  and  too  sensi¬ 
tive  for  his  own  happiness,  he  became  the 
victim  of  an  exquisite  sensibility,  under 
the  calumnies  of  malice  and  the  judgments 
of  ignorance  ;  and  the  struggle  ended,  as  in 
kindred  natures  it  has  often  done,  in  entire 
dereliction  of  himself  and  despondency  at 
last. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  such  a  man  as 
Forbes,  without  ascending  to  extravagance 
and  hyperbole.  If  he  was  not  one  of  the 
flaming  constellations  which  has  shot  to  its 
station  in  the  heavens,  he  was,  at  least,  one 
of  the  few  of  the  departed  great,  that  will 
live  in  Scottish  history.  Of  such,  we  have 
only  four  or  five  in  all ;  *  and  in  ranking  the 
patriot  of  the  18th,  with  the  two  great  Re¬ 
formers  of  the  16th  centuries,  and  with  the 
heroes  of  the  war  of  Independence,  we  do 
no  injustice  to  their  glorious  memory.  He 
has  the  same  claim,  in  his  patriotic  labors, 
to  our  gratitude  and  applause.  There  was 
no  apathy  with  him,  dead  to  all  feeling  but 
what  was  personal ;  and  while,  like  all  men, 
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he  could  bear  another’s  misfortunes  very 
much  like  a  Christian,  he  diflFcred  from  most 
men  in  this,  that  he  never  rested  till  he  had 
relieved  them  ;  nor,  under  the  mask  of  sen¬ 
timent,  did  he  allow  interest  or  vanity  to 
speak.  Though  loving  retirement,  he  did 
not  court  it  at  the  expense  of  duty  ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  taken  and  comprehended 
the  dimensions  of  his  country’s  wants,  he 
urged  forward  with  an  energy  that  never 
slackened  till  the  day  he  died,  that  coun¬ 
try’s  regeneration.  • 

Likt  the  Reformers  of  the  16th  century, 
we  find  him  always  practical — never  lost 
among  dreams,  and  broken  thoughts,  and 
wild  imaginations  ;  but,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  shrewd,  experienced  sagacity,  he  un¬ 
questionably  did  more  for  the  land  of  his 
birth,  than  all  the  Scotsmen,  of  every  rank, 
in  the  whole  century  in  which  he  lived. 
The  eulogy  of  Thomson,  who  knew  him 
well,  has  consecrated  the  name  of  one,  who 
with  talents  to  conduct,  to  persuade,  and  to 
command,  never  forgot  his  high  mission  as 
an  apostle  of  humanity.  < 

“  Thee,  Forbes,  too,  whom  every  worth  attends. 
As  truth  sincere,  as  weeping  friendship  kind  ; 
Thee  truly  generous  and  in  silence  great. 

Thy  country  feels  through  her  reviving  arts, 
Plann’d  by  thy  wisdom,  by  thy  soul  inform’d. 
And  seldom  has  she  known  a  friend  like  thee.” 

Or  take  the  better  delineation  by  the  great 
master  of  character  : — 

“  His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mix’d  in  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  this  w’as  a  man.” 

In  his  most  prosperous  days,  when  he 
was  the  correspondent  of  the  great  states¬ 
men  and  lawyers  of  the  South,  and  swaying 
the  whole  influence  of  Government  in  Scot¬ 
land,  he  was  as  natural  and  true-hearted  as 
when  a  young  lad  on  his  father’s  hills.  To 
the  baser  passions  he  was  a  stranger — 
without  servility  as  without  avarice  ;  and 
even  the  ambition  of  fame  he  little  cared 
for.  It  was  not  for  that  he  labored.  We 
question  if  he  once  thought  of  self,  in  the 
long  life  of  self-sacrifice  he  lived. .  It  would 
be  unjust  to  say  less  than  this  ;  it  would  be 
difficult  to  inflict  more  praise  than  he  de¬ 
served,  or  to  express  the  extent  of  our  obli¬ 
gation  in  language  too  eulogistic.  Vigo¬ 
rous  measures,  promptitude  of  decision  and 
of  action,  a  determined  will  and  clear  per¬ 
spicacity,  he  united  to  a  nature  gentle  and 
lovable,  considerate  with  regard  to  human 
frailty,  and  generous  in  its  estimate  of 


human  motive.  The  finest  hair  casts  a 
shadow,  and  he  had  his  failings,  like  all 
men  ;  but  his  generous  aspirations,  and  his 
labors  of  a  lifetime,  will  excuse  errors  aris¬ 
ing  from  too  profound  sensibility,  warmth 
of  heart,  and  passionate  enthusiasm  for 
what  promised  prosperity  to  his  country. 

Such  is  the  man  of  whom  it  may  be  said, 
that  antiquity  can  offer  nothing  more  touch¬ 
ing  than  his  death,  or  modern  times  more 
honorable  than  his  life.  Nothing  more 
illustrates  the  inborn  loftiness  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  than  the  magnanimity  with  which  he 
was  inspired,  amid  his  own  fallen  fortunes 
and  ruined  hopes,  at  the  long  train  of  pro¬ 
scriptions,  beneath  which  he  despaired  of 
any  resurrection  of  his  country’s  prosperity 
and  independence.  It  would  have  saved 
him  at  least  one  pang,  had  he  lived  a  few 
years  longer,  to  behold  how,  out  of  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  doings  of  a  ruthless  soldiery,  liberty 
arose  ;  how  prosperity  sprang  from  con¬ 
quest,  and  a  nation  was  saved  even  in  being 
subdued. 

-  Yet,  after  all,  how  dim  is  the  reputation 
of  this  lawyer  statesman  even  in  the  country 
which  his  virtues  adorned.  His  fame  yields 
to  that  of  the  poor  poets  whom  he  che¬ 
rished.  .  His  friend  Thomson,  and  even 
Allan  Ramsay,  can  boast  a  wider  celebrity. 
It  has  thus  ever  been  the  case  with  those 
whose  labors  are  spent  upon  contempora¬ 
ries.  How  obscure,  for  example,  is  the 
fame  of  Pitt,  or  Fox,  or  Mansfield,  or 
Thurlow,  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
contemporary  writers  who  have  left  enduring 
memorials  of  their  genius — Gibbon,  Hume, 
Goldsmith,  or  Burke.  Any  book,  there¬ 
fore,  to  preserve  such  men  “  against  the 
tooth  of  time  and  razure  of  oblivion,”  would 
be  a  service  to  mankind.  Even  as  it  was, 
the  knowledge  of  Forbes’s  history  was  be¬ 
coming  known  to  others  than  a  few  readers 
of  the  Scots  Magazine,  ora  few  black  letter 
lawyers.  The  passing  traveller  now  pays  a 
visit  to  Culloden  Moor,  for  other  purposes 
than  to  get  melancholy  on  its  reminiscen¬ 
ces  ;  and  what  the  Roman  orator  has  elo¬ 
quently  said,  as  to  the  localities  of  Athe¬ 
nian  patriotism,  is  coming  true  of  one,  of 
whom  even  the  rugged  Warburton  could 
thus  speak — “  I  knew  and  venerated  the 
man  ;  one  of  the  greatest  that  ever  Scot¬ 
land  bred,  as  a  judge,  a  patriot,  and  a 
Christian.” 


Then  Faith  shall  come,  and  lead  thee  by  the  hand 
Into  the  temple  of  thy  holy  sorrow ; 

And  thou  again,  a  little  child,  shall  stand 
And  worship  evermore,  without  a  morrow. 

The  Godlike  Martyr  on  his  cross  shall  be 
The  great  Exemplar  of  thy  life  and  aim, 

The  type  of  conquering  humanity. 

And  thou  shall  dwell  in  him,  and  he  in  thee,  the 
same. 


CHILDHOOD 


BY  OEORGE  S.  PHILLIPS, 


Ah,  happy  childhood !  I  look  back  to  thee 
With  ioy  unspeakable.  Through  all  the  pain 
And  sufferance  of  thought’s  infinity 
Have  thy  bright  visions  hovered  o’er  my  brain, 
Like  pictures  in  the  firmament  of  Heaven. 

And  in  the  horrid  sloughs  of  wild  despair, 

And  in  the  darkness  that  to  doubt  is  given. 

Thy  golden  glory  rushing,  has  burst  through  the  air. 

And  kindled  with  fresh  flames  the  altar  fire. 

Long  dead  as  ashes  in  mv  weary  heart.  . 

Ah,  nappy  childhood !  Thou  canst  not  expire ; 

Thy  glorious  dreams  and  images  are  part 
Of  (Jod’s  invisible,  eternal  life. 

Strange,  mystic,  wonderful,  and  wise  art  thou. 

If  man  could  find  thee  out  amid  his  strife. 

And  read  thy  burning  eyes,  and  thine  immortal 
brow. 


And  ’mid  the  twilight  gloom  of  those  lone  isles, 

'In  meditation  wrapped,  thine  eyes  shall  see 
All  heavenly  secrets;  and  the  dusky  piles 
Of  pillared  arches,  with  their  imagery 
Symbolical,  shall  flame  like  vivid  speech. 

And  man’s  great  destiny  shall  be  revealed 
In  visions  which  no  irdeUect  can  reach. 

And  whicn,  save  Sorrow’s  worshippers,  to  all  are 
sealed. 


Ah,  happy  childhood !  Thou  art  ever  free 
Prom  tne  sad  pb'ght  of  unproductive  years ; 

Thy  temple  is  the  cloistered  canopy ; 

Thy  anthems  are  the  music  of  the  spheres ; 

And  thy  young  soul  goes  forth  in  storm  and  shine. 
Nor  doubts  the  deep  religion  ; — but  reposes. 

With  sweet  and  holy  truthfulness  divine. 

In  every  marvellous  truth  which  nature’s  book  dis¬ 
closes. 


OLD  FRIENDS, 


O !  MIGHTY  is  the  spell  that  lies 
In  having  shared  life’s  spring-time  weather ; 
The  heart  has  some  deep  melodies 
Old  friends  alone  can  sing  together. 

And  all  the  charms  of  April  hours. 

Of  sunny  joys,  and  transient  tears. 

Linger,  like  dew  on  early  flowers. 

Round  friendships  of  life’s  morning  years. 

We  may  have  other,  holier  ties — 

We  may  be  severed  far  and  wide ; 

( And  dearer,  deeper  sympathies. 

For  all,  and  each,  may  Heaven  provide !) 

But  still  the  sealed  up,  sweet  spring, — 

The  fountain  of  life’s  fre.shness  gone, 
Where  Hope  first  bathed  her  rainbow  wing,- 
Can  flow  for  early  friends  alone. 

And  still  when  bows  the  suppliant  knee 
To  blend  beloved  names  in  prayer. 

The  sweet,  sad  voice  of  memory 
Whispers  of  early  loved  ones  there. 


No  more ! — I  sing  no  more  of  childhood’s  dreams. 
Far  reaching  in  the  infinite  profound ; 

Its  wild,  deep  insight  of  eternal  themes. 

And  purity  which  makes  earth  .holy  ground. 

And  now,  poor  child,  another  lore  is  taught. 

And  worldly  reasonings  stupiFy  thy  brain. 

From  wrapt  unconsciousness  thou  wak’st  to  thought 
Whose  fiery  presence  burns  thy  being  like  a  pain. 

And  thou  must  pass  through  many  trying  states ; 
Through  fires  baptismal  ere  thou  come  to  bliss ; 
Through  gloomy  realms,  inhabited  by  fates. 

And  lurid  darkness  where  the  tempter  is. 

And  doubt  and  agony  thy  soul  shall  tear. 

In  the  great  shadow  of  the  vale  of  death ; 

And  thou  shall  dwell  in  dungeons  of  despair. 

Till  hope  unlock  the  bars,  and  give  thy  spirit 
breath. 
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THERE’S  ONE  COMING. 


From  Jerrold’i  Magazine. 

HYMN  TO  THE  SPRING. 

BY  JOHN  HAMILTON  DAVIS. 

Sweet  prime  of  Spring ! 

Delicious  freshness  in  thy  earliest  breath 
Fills  all  the  earth,  as,  after  Winter’s  death. 

On  fleet  and  dewy  wing 
Thy  mjTriad  beauties  rise. 

Chequered  with  a  thousand  dyes. 

In  wood  and  vale,  from  morn  to  eve. 

Where  lovely  nymphs  unseen,  their  flowery  gar¬ 
lands  weave. 

Sweet,  lulling  Spring ! 

Thrice  welcome  art  thou  in  thy  leafy  stole. 
Thrilling  with  ecstasy  the  expectant  soul, 
When  many  zephyrs  bring 


BY  EDWARD  YOUL, 


I  HAVE  seen  an  infant  bom. 

With  clear  light  in  his  eyes  like  mom ; 

He  won  my  heart — he  is  so  mild ; 

He  is  Very  strong  for  so  young  a  child. 

He  cries, — I  have  sent  my  heralds  before 
The  Press  and  the  Railroad,  and  fifty  more ; 
And  all  will  know  me  when  1  come. 

Though  I  wave  no  banner,  and  beat  no  drum. 

The  king  awaketh  out  of  his  sleep ; 


The  priest  hath  started  from  slumber  deep ; 
The  rich  man  taketh  his  hoarded  wealth. 
And  giveth  it  wings,  for  his  soul’s  health. 

And  all  men  look  for — they  know  not  what 
But  poor  men  look  for  a  better  lot ; 

And  each  prepareth,  as  he  can. 

For  the  child  that  is  almost  a  man. 


Thy  incense-odors  rare — 

Sweet  perfumes  on  thy  balmy  air. 

Offerings  of  the  flowers  to  thee, 

Hight  Gueen  of  all  their  hosts — fair-zoned  majesty. 

Returning  Spring! 

Of  old,  they  worshipped  thee  where  fountains 
well 

Amid  the  groves,  and  Naiads  syllable 
In  dulcet  murmuring 
Thine  ever-gladdening  name ; 

And  flowery-kirtled  maidens  came 
To  bend  them  lowly  at  thy  shrine, 

When,  to  the  soul  of  man,  thy  beauty  showed 
divine. 

Oh !  gentle  Spring ! 

Of  olden  Nature  the  sublimest  child — 

The  first  that  on  primeval  Eden  smiled. 

Ere  Death  had  found  his  sting. 

Thy  voice  is  full  of  love, 

Directing  all  our  fiopes  above. 

And  giving  to  mortality 

Emblems  of  bright  spring-time  in  blest  eternity. 

Thus,  lovely  Spring ! 

Thou  hast  a  voice  to  every  willing  ear. 

And  to  tlie  aching  heart,  in  every  year. 

Thy  many  blossoms  bring 
A  token  of  that  glorious  time. 

When  rising  from  the  grave,  sublime, 

The  sons  of  earth  new  forms  shall  wear. 

And  with  angelic  hosts  immortal  honors  share. 


STEAM  IN  THE  DESERT, 


BY  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT. 


“  God  made  all  nations  of  one  blood,” 

And  bade  the  nation-wedding  flood 
Bear  good  for  good  to  man : 

Lo,  interchange  is  happiness  I — 

The  mindless  are  the  riverless! 

The  shipless  have  no  pen ! 

What  deed  sublime  by  them  is  wrought ! 
What  type  have  they  of  speech  or  thought? 

What  soul-ennobled  page  I 
No  record  tells  their  tale  of  pain ! 

Th’  unwritten  History  of  Cain 
Is  theirs  from  age  to  age ! 

Steam ! — if  the  nations  grow  not  old 
That  see  broad  ocean’s  “  back  of  gold,” 

Or  hear  him  in  the  wind — 

Why  dost  not  thou  thy  banner  shake 
O’er  sealess,  streamless  lands,  and  make 
One  nation  of  mankind. 


SONNET  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

BY  REV.  H.  F.  CARY,  THE  TRANSLATOR  OF  DANTE. 

Thrice  has  the  dart  of  Death  my  peace  bereaved ; 
First,  gentle  mother,  when  it  laid  thee  low. 

Then  was  my  mom  of  life  o’ercast  with  woe. 

And  oft  through  youth  the  lonely  sigh  was 
heaved. 

But  in  a  child  I  thought  thou  wert  retrieved ; 

She  loved  me  well,  nor  from  my  side  would  go 
Through  fields  by  summer  scorch’d  or  wintry 
snow ; 

How  o’er  that  little  bier  at  noon  1  grieved ! 

Last  when  as  time  had  touch’d  mv  locks  with  white. 
Another  now  had  learnt  to  shed  fresh  balm 
Into  the  wounds,  and  with  a  daughter’s  name 
Was  as  a  seraph  near  me,  to  delight 
Restoring  me  by  wisdom’s  holy  calm. 

O  Death,  I  pray  thee  next  a  kinder  aim ! 


If  rivers  are  but  seeking  rest. 

E’en  when  they  climb  from  ocean’s  breast 
To  plant  on  earth  the  rose — 

If  good  for  good  is  doubly  blest — , 

Oh,  bid  the  severed  east  and  west 
In  action  find  repose ! 

Yes,  let  the  wilderness  rejoice. 

The  voiceless  campaign  hear  the  voice  ' 
Of  millions  long  estranged : 

That  waste,  and  want,  and  war  m^  cease 
And  all  men  know  that  Love  and  Peace 
Are— good  for  good  exchanged. 


» 
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Progress  op  the  British  Nation.  —  It  is  only 
from  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  that 
anything  like  correct  population  returns  have  been 
received.  The  increase  in  the  first  half  of  last  cen¬ 
tury  was — omitting  fractions — not  more  than  17  per 
cent. ;  in  the  second  half  it  rose  to  52  per  cent.  The 
number  added  to  the  population  of  the  kingdom 
from  1801  to  1841,  was  10,700,000,  but  in  1846,  this 
had  risen  to  12,(>00,000 ;  nearly  as  much  as  the 
whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  1811.  This  in¬ 
crease  is  in  a  ratio  3  to  1  greater  than  that  of 
France,  which  country  doubles  her  population  but 
once  in  a  century,  while  England  doubles  hers  in 
fifty  years. 

In  1801,  the  number  of  marriages  was  67,288;  in 
1840,  1 15,548.  The  number  of  houses  in  the  first 
year  of  the  century  was  1,467,870,  but  in  1841  it 
had  increased  to  2,753,295,  or  nearly  double  in  the 
space  of  forty  years ;  the  yearly  value  at  the  latter 
period  was  L.23,386,401,  in  1815  it  amounted  to 
L.14,290,889.  To  meet  the  wants  of  the  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  population,  an  addition  of  house  accom¬ 
modation  to  the  amount  of  L.IO, 000,000,  and 
1,000,000  tons  of  shipping,  are  required  annually. 

With  an  increasing  population  we  have  a  de¬ 
creasing  rate  of  mortality.  In  1700, 1  in  39  died;  in 
1800,  1  in  47. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture 
has  diminished,  and  in  manufactures  increased. 
Where  formerly  the  labor  of  seven  families  was 
required  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of  food,  the 
same  quantity  is  now  raised  by  five.  Between  the 
years  1811  and  1831,  the  agricultural  class  in¬ 
creased  7  per  cent.,  and  the  trading  and  manufac¬ 
turing  class  34  per  cent. 

The  greatest  progress  is  seen  in  manufactures : 
the  exports  of  woollen  goods,  which  in  1829  were 
between  four  and  five  millions,  now  exceed 
L.8,000,000  annually.  Between  the  years  1835 
and  1839,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  woollen  and 
worsted  factories  were  built  in  addition  to  those 
already  existing,  and  the  increase  of  operatives  in 
those  branches  of  industry  for  the  same  period  was 
15,137.  It  is  well  known  that  the  population  of 
some  of  the  Yorkshire  towns,  the  principal  seat  of 
the  woollen  trade,  has  more  than  aoubled  since  the 
commencement  of  the  century. 

In  1801,  54,203,433  pounds  of  cotton  were  im¬ 
ported  ;  but  so  unparalleled  has  been  the  increase 
in  this  branch  of  trade,  that  the  quantity  entered  in 
1844  was  554,196,602  ixiunds.  In  the  same  year 
the  value  of  cotton  goods  exported  was  L.25,^5,348, 
having  increased  from  L.  16,516,748  in  1820.  Two 


pieces  of  calico  per  week  was  the  utmost  a  hand- 
loom  weaver  could  produce ;  but  the  steam-loom 
weaver  of  the  present  day  produces,  with  an  as¬ 
sistant,  twenty-two  such  pieces  in  the  same  space 
of  time.  The  article  of  tobbin-net  employs  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  persons  in  its  manufacture, 
at  an  annual  expenditure  in  wages  of  L.2, 500,000. 
The  linen  trade  of  Ireland  has  shared  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  expansion;  the  value  of  linen  goods  exported 
having  advanced  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century 
from  L.34,000, 000  to  L.55, 000,000. 

The  progress  of  steam  navigation  is  striking. 
In  1814,  the  United  Kingdom  and  colonies  owned 
but  two  steam  vessels ;  in  1815,  they  had  10;  in 
1820,  43;  in  1830,  315;  and  in  1^4,  988.  Scotland, 
which  took  the  lead  in  steam'  navigation,  has  ever 
since  shown  a  large  proportional  list  of  vessels. 
Of  the  above  988,  England  had  679,  Scotland  137, 
Ireland  81,  Guernsey,  &c.,  3;  and  the  colonies  88. 
The  total  burden  was  125,675  tons.  The  number 
of  steam  vessels  in  all  the  world  besides,  is  stated 
in  another  table  at  719,  of  which  the^  United  States 
had  261,  and  France  119.  It  thus’  appears  that 
Scotland  has  more  steam  vessels  than  all  France. 

The  diminution  in  the  number  of  capital  punish¬ 
ments  is  perhaps  the  most  hopeful  indication  of 
moral  progress.  Not  more  than  twenty-five  years 
ago,  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  to  hang 
one  hundred  criminals  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months.  From  1805  to  1825  there  were  one  thou¬ 
sand  six  hundred  and  fourteen  executions;  from 
1825  to  1845  six  hundred  and  twenty-six.  Of  the 
latter,  one  hundred  and  eleven  have  b^n  hanged  in 
I  the  last  ten  years — less  than  the  number  executed  in 
1813  alone. 


German  Singing  Festival  — It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  inform  those  who  in  the  ensuing  summer  intend 
to  visit  Germany,  that  in  the  month  of  July  a  great 
Sanger  Fed — singing-festival — is  to  be  held  at 
Ratisbon.  A  similar  one  took  place  a  year  or  two 
ago  at  Wurzburg.  It  is  a  custom  in  Germany  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  towns  to  form  what 
they  call  a  Lieder  Krdnz ;  a  club,  or  society,  of 
those  possessing  good  voices  and  some  knowledge 
of  music.  They  meet  tc^ther  on  certain 
days  of  the  week  to  practise  their  songs ;  and 
when  a  certain  numMr  have  been  thoroughly 
studied,  an  evening  is  appointed  for  a  concert,  to 
which  their  friends  and  their  families  are  invited. 
We  have  never  heard  an5rthing  finer  than  the 
choruses  of  male  voices,  the  quartetts  and  quintette, 
sung  on  such  occasions.  But  to  return  to  the  Ratis- 
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mond  casements  suggesting  to  you  that  it  is  much 
as  when  Milton  inhabited  it.  Here  he  no  doubt 
lived,  principally ;  and  to  all  jprobability,  here  was 
“  Paradise  Regained  ”  dictated  to  his  amanuensis, 
most  likely  at  this  time  his  witie,  Elizabeth  Min- 
shull.  The  worthy  tailor  and  his  apprentice  were 
now  mounted  on  a  table  in  it,  busily  pursuing  their 
labor. —  WiUiam  HowiWs  Homes  and  Haunts  of 
British  Poets. 


Lamartine’s  New  Work.— The  intelligent  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Literary  Gazette  thus  character¬ 
izes  the  long  expected  work  of  Lamartine  : 

“  L’Histoire  aes  Girondins  ”  has  obtained  a  suc¬ 
cess  due  to  curiosity.  The  work  is  written  in  the 
taste  of  the  day.  ’Tis  the  roman-feuillcton,  w’ritten 
at  times  with  excessive  negligence,  and  at  other 
times  w'ith  a  rare  good  fortune  in  scenic  eflects,  in 
graphic  details,  in  anecdotes  more  or  less  authentic, 
but  all  amusing.  This  w’ill  explain  to  you  how  it 
was  that  COOO  copies  were  sold  in  five  days,  and 
how  it  was  that  an  enterprising  publisher  was  found 
next  day  who  ofi'ered  300,000  francs  (12,000i.)  to 
M.  de  Lamartine  if  he  would,  after  the  “  Histoire 
des  Girondins,”  write  “  L’Histoire  des  Montag- 
nards.”  The  offer  was  forthwith  accepted.  The 
“  Histoire  des  Montagnards  ”  will  extend  to  eight 
volumes,  and  will  thus  complete  the  History  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  M.  de  Lamartine  will 
have  written  in  two  portions.  However,  if  the 
noble  poet  does  achieve  a  mob  triumph,  he  achieves 
it  at  the  expense  of  his  popularity  in  the  higher 
circles,  where  people  are  revolted  at  the  sicheresse  de 
coeur  with  which  he  speaks  of  Louis  XVI.,  and 
especially  of  Marie  Antoinette.  The  unfortunate 
queen,  indeed,  is  inexorably  sacrificed  to  the  inmre- 
scriptible  rights  of  the  sovereign  people;  andM.de 
Lamartine,  clothing  in  burlesque  this  noble  figure 
of  a  young  woman,  a  stranger,  devoted  without  de¬ 
fence  to  the  revolutionary  hydra,  has  dragged  to 
light  against  her  all  the  miserable  calumnies  accu¬ 
mulated  in  the  pamphlets  of  Jacobinism.  These 
views,  so  contrary  to  the  antecedent  political  and 
diplomatic  opinions  of  M.  de  Lamartine,  have 
painfully  affected  most  of  his  readers. 

A  New  Symphony  by  David. — Felicien  David 
was  not  fortunate  when,  after  the  great  success  of 
the  Desert,  he  ventured  upon  a  second  attempt  of  the 
same  kind.  Molse  was  very  coldly  listened  to,  and 
we  might  have  for  a  moment  believed  in  the  total 
eclipse  of  this  new  star,  which  had  suddenly  risen 
with  such  splendor.  But  a  third  trial  decidedly 
ranks  Fdlicien  David  among  the  first  composers 
whom  we  now  pos.sess;  and  the  symphony  of 
Christopht  Colornb  will  ever,  we  believe,  remain  a 
remarkable  work.  The  subject  is  well  chosen, 
and,  when  a  symphony  is  in  question,  the  subject  is 
an  important  point.  The  declaimed  stanzas  are 
sufficiently  full  of  imagery  to  maintain  the  mind 
soaring  at  the  poetic  height  required  by  an  auditoiy, 
when  listening  to  music  of  a  severe  and  scientific 
character.  We  witness  the  preparations  for  de¬ 
parture;  the  embarkation,  accompanied  by  the 
prayers  of  the  people ;  all  the  incidents  of  a  long 
navigation — a  dead  calm — a  halt  under  the  tropics 
— a  storm — the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  on  the 
waters— -a  reverie  during  the  watch  —  a  revolt 
amount  the  sailors;  and  lastly  the  arrival,  and  the 
act  of  taking  possession  of  a  new  world  in  the 
[  midst  of  wild  Indian  songs  and  dances. 
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amon^t  the  songs,  the  first  barcarolle  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  the  farewell  duet,  the  prayer  on  the 
shore,  the  chorus  of  the  spirits  of  the  ocean,  the  bal¬ 
lad  of  the  sailor,  the  chorus  of  the  Indians,  and 
especially  the  sweet  melody  entitled  “  La  m5re  In- 
dienne.”  The  choruses  of  men’s  voices,  almost  all 
accompanied  in  unison  by  stringed  and  wind  in¬ 
struments,  are  written  alter  the  model  of  Handel’s 
oratorios,  and  are  rather  too  monotonously  similar 
to  the  Gregorian  chant.  But,  upon  the  whole, 
Christ&phe  Colomb  is  a  tine  work,  and  we  hold  for 
certain  that,  from  this  day  forward,  all  the  lyrical 
theatres  of  Paris  and  the  whole  world  are  open  to 
M.  Felicien  David. 

Persoxal  Appearance  op  Gilfillan.  —  An 
American  traveller  describes  the  gifted  and  popular 
author  of  “  the  Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits,”  in 
the  following  graphic  way  : 

“While  in  Dundee,  a  few  days  since,  I  saw 
Geoi^e  Gilfillan,  author  of  ‘  Gallery  of  Literary 
Portraits,’  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  the 
age.  He  is  a  thoroughly  evangelical  clergyman, 
theoretically  and  ostensibly.  He  is  a  devoted  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Carlyle,  Channing,  Emerson,  Shelley, 
Lamb,  Wordsworth,  and  his  portraits  of  them  are  j 
most  striking.  Gilfillan  is  a  tall,  vigorous  looking  i 
man  of  thirty-three ;  strong  though  not  stout,  with 
a  large  six  storied  auburn-thatched  head ;  an  eye  I 
small  but  bright  as  an  eagle’s,  darting  its  rays  fierce¬ 
ly  through  the  glasses  which  he  wears  ibr  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  sun-light ;  a  florid,  fiery  countenance ; 
excitable  temperament,  not  abated  any  by  his  use 
of  tea  and  snufi’ ;  large  ruddy  shaped  mouth  forti¬ 
fied  by  an  army  of  strong  teeth,  which,  however, 
one  could  hardly  call  ‘regulars;’  prominent  and 
well  built  olfactory  establishment ;  and  ‘  take  him 
all  in  all  ’  one  of  the  strangest,  strongest  looking 
geniuses  (for  he  is  a  genius)  I  have  met  with.  I 
went  to  hear  him  preach.  He  labored  like  a 
mountain  to  bring  forth  an  exposition  of  the  para¬ 
ble  of  the  good  Samaritan  ;  but  the  pulpit  is  not  his 
sphere.  He  figures  there  like  a  giant  in  small 
clothes :  like  Pegasus  in  a  yoke :  like  a  lion  in  a 
net.  He  said  some  telling  things;  and  now  and 
then  would  bring  his  fist  dowm  like  a  blacksmith’s 
sledge,  when  sparks  would  fly  out  in  all  directions 
so  as  to  make  one  look  out  for  his  eyes.  Privately 
and  socially,  he  is  a  plain  dressed,  free-and-easy, 
unaflfected  man;  his  rugged  storm-crested  nature 
being  easily  subdued,  at  which  time  he  is  as  peaceful 
and  playful  as  a  child.  His  conversation  is  full 
of  images,  like  his  Iriend  Carlyle’s,  some  of  w'hich 
he  is  a  wee  bit  inclined  to  worship.  But  they  are 
images  representative  of  great  spiritual  thoughts, 
and  such  as  would  grace  the  gallery  of  any  mind.” 

Birth-pay  op  Neander. — On  the  I6th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  the  venerable  Neander  celebrated  his  birth-day 
at  Berlin,  and  according  to  custom,  the  greater  part 
of  his  more  intimate  acquaintances  met  at  dinner  at 
his  house,  besides  the  principal  theological  and  his¬ 
torical  professors  of  the  university,  his  younger 
friends  and  scholars,  and  the  deputies  sent  by  the 
students.  Many  affectionate  allusions  were  made 
to  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  most  of  those  present 
owed  to  the  celebrated  professor :  Ehrenberg  spoke 
of  the  importance  of  Neander’s  great  wort  on 
Church  History,  and  another  mentioned  the  high 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  abroad.  It 
is  him  that  Edgar  Guinet  names  “  une  des  Ames  les 
plus  elevees  de  VAUemagnel'  In  the  evening  the 
students  appeared  in  great  numbers  before  his  house, 
with  torches,  and  song,  and  music ;  a  deputation  of 


the  students  then  brought  a  large  drinking-cup, 
which  they  offered  to  tlieir  honored  teacher  as  a 
birth-day  gift  to  him,  “the  man  of  freedom,  of  love, 
and  of  faith ;  to  the  man  w  ho  first  introduced  them 
all  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  revelation  of  di¬ 
vine  truth  and  divine  beauty,  and  in  whose  hand  they 
freely  and  joyfully  deposited  the  vow  which  they 
had  made  to  remain  true  to  the  recognised  truth.’’ 
Allusion  was  also  made  at  this  interesting  festival 
to  a  work  which  has  lately  appeared  at  Potsdam ;  a 
translation,  namely,  of  “  the  memoirs  of  the  great 
Englishman,”  Thomas  Arnold;  which,  in  com¬ 
pliance  w'ith  Neander’s  wish,  one  of  his  scholars 
undertook  to  translate.  The  motto  affixed  to  the 
w’ork  by  Neander  is  as  follows :  “  We  have  here 
rich  memoirs  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  enlightened  men  of  his  age;”  an  opinion  to 
w'hich  all  who  knew  Arnold  will  heartily  subscribe. 

Death  op  Mdlle.  Mars, — Mdlle.  Mars  died  the 
day  before  yesterday,  alter  a  few  weeks’  illness.  A 
daughter  of  the  actor  Morivel  and  of  Madame 
Mars,  she  entered  quite  a  child  the  Theatre  Mon- 
tansier  (now  the  Theatre  of  the  Palais  Royal). 
She  left  the  French  stage  only  five  or  six  years  ago. 
In  consequence,  during  nearly  fifty  years  (she  lived 
to  the  age  of  G9),  she  maintained  her  dramatic 
career,  in  which  success,  generally  so  ephemeral, 
constantly  and  faithfully  kept  her  company.  I  re¬ 
member,  when  she  w^as  sixty  years  of  age,  the  cre¬ 
ation  by  her  of  the  part  ol  a  young  ^rl  of  eighteen, 
(in  the  play  of  M.  A.  Dumas,  “Mdlle.  de  Bel- 
■  leisle,”)  and  the  pdrsonificaiion  met  with  the  unani¬ 
mous  applause  of  a  wonder-struck  audience.  To¬ 
day  all  these  palms  are  blighted,  the  arch  look  is 
deadened,  the  sweet  voice  is  dumb ;  and  in  a  few 
years  this  magical  name  will  only  live  as  a  tradi¬ 
tion  in  the  memory  of  a  few  old  men.  Previous  to 
her  death,  Mdlle.  Mars  received  all  the  succor  re¬ 
ligion  could  affbrd  ;  and  her  reconciliation  with  the 
church  will  leave  no  pretence  for  those  scandalous 
discussions  w’hich  arise  sometimes  from  the  Papal 
excommunication  w'bich  still  w'eighs  over  come¬ 
dians. — Cor.  Lit.  Gazette. 

A  Old  Temperance  Address. — A  late  number 
of  the  Chinese  Repository  contains  a  curious  docu¬ 
ment  on  wdne-drinking.  It  is  found  in  one  of  the 
standard  books  of  China,  and  is  nearly  three  thou¬ 
sand  years  old.  About  1150  B.  C.  the  Chinese 
empire  w^as  cursed  by  the  tyranny  of  Chu-sin,  the 
last  of  the  Shang  dynasty.  His  successor,  W  an- 
wang,  deeply  impressed  with  the  evils  which  the 
excesses  of  Chu-sin  had  introduced,  is  represented 
as  making  a  “  wine  announcement  ”  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Mei,  of  which  the  following  extract  is  a 
part:  “Your  venerable  predecessor,  Wan-wang, 
founded  a  kingdom  in  the  Western  land,  and  warn¬ 
ed  and  cautioned  all  the  states,  all  the  officers,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  assistants  and  managers,  morning 
and  evening,  in  sacrifices  to  use  this  wine.  Heaven 
only  sent  down  the  decree  at  first  for  our  people  (to 
use  the  wine)  on  account  of  the  great  sacrifices. 
Heaven’s  sending  down  inflictions  on  our  people, 
and  causing  formidable  rebellions,  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  virtue,  is  invariably  on  account  of  wine: 
only  that  does  it.  And  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  small 
and  large  states  is  also  invariably  on  account  of 
wine.  That  is  the  sole  fault.  Wan-wang  instruct¬ 
ed  the  youth,  the  office  holders,  and  men  of  business 
thus — ‘  Don’t  be  constantly  guzzling  wine.  And  let 
the  occasion  of  national  drinking  te  when  sacrifices 
are  offered ;  and  then  use  it  moderately,  so  as  not  to 
become  intoxicated.’  ” 
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PAINLESS  OPERATIONS  IN  SURGERY. 

1.  A  Treatise  on  the  Inhalation  of  the  Vapor  of  Ether y  By  J.  Robinson,  Sur¬ 

geon-Dentist,  &c.  London,  1847. 

2.  Notes  on  the  Inhalation  of  Sulphuric  Ether y  in  the  Practice  of  Midwifery.  By  J.  Y. 
Simpson,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh, 
1847. 

3.  The  Medical  Periodicalsy  passim. 

(The  following  article  baa  an  interest  as  deep  and  wide  as  fellow-bcing  placid,  and  Calm,  and 

human  suffering,  as  a  clear  and  entertaining  description  of  one  motionlcSS,  Under  an  operation  which  UScd 
of  the  most  remarkable  discoreries  of  the  age.  The  author’s  f  o  cauSC  much  tOrture,  as  evinced  too  plain- 
great  familiarity^  with  the  subject,  as  well  as  his  erident  ly  by  WrithingS,  and  shoutingS,  and  groanS. 
learning  and  experience  as  a  surgeon,  giro  his  sUteraents  His  hand  is  all  the  steadier  ;  his  head  all 
great  authority ;  while  the  enthusiasm  and  humor  which  his  the  more  COOl  and  collected  J  his  fcclingS 
gn^)hic  delineations  evince,  not  only  .take  away  all  profes-  are  comparatively  untouchcd  y  and  his 
sional  abstmseness,  but  give  the  article  extraordinary  literary  heart,  all  thankful,  is  incomparably  at 
attraction.— Ed.i  ease.  But  surely  the  boon  is  greater  far 

to  the  victim — to  the  suffering  portion  of 
At  first  sight,  this  subject  may  seem  to  lie  humanity.  Injury  and  disease  often  re- 
beyond  the  strict  range  of  our  Journal,  and  quire  operations  of  dread  severity  ;  fearful 
to  belong  rather  to  those  periodicals  which  in  themselves,  and  still  more  fearful  in  an- 
treat  exclusively  of  physic  and  surgery,  ticipation.  In  war,  the  bravest  hearts, 
But  a  moment’s  reflection  makes  it  very  who  cared  not  for  the  foeman’s  steel,  and 
plain  how  this  is  a  matter  which  touches  scarce  felt  the  wound  it  made,  have  yet 
all  members  of  the  human  family  alike  ;  or,  shrunk  back  from  the  friendly  knife  which 
if  there  be  any  difference,  patients  are  in  kindness  had  to  follow.  In  disease,  the 
more  interested  than  practitioners — the  sternest  minds,  and  the  most  possessed, 
laity  more  than  the  profession — the  mass  have  looked  death  steadily  in  the  face,  day 
more  than  the  medical  section  of  mankind,  by  day,  week  by  week,  and  month  by 
No  doubt,  it  is  a  boon  to  the  surgeon  to  month  ;  they  have  reasoned  calmly  of  that 
know  that  he  can  achieve  what  he  knows  to  which  they  believed  to  be  surely  carrying 
be  essential  for  his  patient’s  welfare,  with-  them  onwftrd  to  their  grave  ;  and  yet  they 
out,  at  the  same  time,  inflicting  on  him  an  have  turned,  trembling  and  appalled,  from 
instant’s  pain.  He  will  be  very  thankful  the  thought  of  an  operation  which  a  turn  of 
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their  malady  may  have  rendered  expedient 
or  imperative.  Many  a  wise,  as  well  as 
many  a  bold  man  has  refused  to  submit  to 
what  his  own  conviction  told  him  was  es¬ 
sential  to  his  safety  ;  and  many  a  valuable 
life  has  thus,  in  one  sense,  been  thrown 
away,  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
saved,  or  at  least  prolonged.  And  why  ? 
Simply  because,  in  the  operations  of  sur¬ 
gery  of  a  graver  kind,  there  has  hitherto 
been  such  cruel  pain  as  frail  humanity, 
even  of  the  highest  class,  is  fain  to  shrink 
from.  We  remember  the  case  of  a  gallant 
admiral — one  of  the  bravest  hearts  that 
ever  beat,  in  a  service  whose  men  of  every 
grade  are,  to  a  proverb,  dauntless — who,  in 
the  opening  of  his  distinguished  career, 
had  been  engaged  in  cutting  out  an  enemy’s 
frigate.  From  the  gunboat,  he  climbed  up 
the  ship’s  steep  side,  and,  foremost  of  his 
crew,  had  reached  the  bulwarks,  when,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  stunning  blow,  he  fell  backwards 
into  his  boat  again,  striking  his  back  vio¬ 
lently  on  the  tholepin.  Many  years  after¬ 
wards,  a  tumor  had  grown  on  the  injured 
part ;  and  at  length,  the  admiral — grey, 
and  bent  in  years — found  it  advisable  that 
this  growth  should  be  removed.  The  man 
that  never  feared  death  in  its  most  appal¬ 
ling  form,  while  in  the  discharge  of  duty, 
now  shrank  from  the  surgeon’s  knife ;  the 
removal,  contemplated  with  a  feeling  al¬ 
most  akin  to  fear,  was  long  deferred  ;  and 
at  length,  half-stupified  by  opium  though 
he  was,  a  most  unsteady  patient  did  he 
prove  during  the  operation.  Women — 
mothers — who,  for  their  kindred,  have  been 
at  any  time  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives, 
by  watching  and  privation,  in  loathsome 
and  tainted  chambers  of  infectious  disease 
— have,  when  themselves  become  victims  of 
that  which  they  know  requires  a  surgical 
operation,  and  which,  without  this,  they 
are  well  assured,  must  miserably  consume 
them  away  ; — even  these  noble  minds,  reso¬ 
lute  in  the  fear  of  death,  have  yet  quailed 
under  the  fear  of  suffering ;  they  have  stu¬ 
diously  concealed  their  malady  from  their 
nearest  friends,  and  deliberately  preferred 
the  misery  of  a  fatal,  and  unchecked,  and 
ever-gnawing  cancer,  to  the  apprehended 
torture  of  an  operation,  temporary  though 
it  be.  We  repeat  it ;  even  the  best  por¬ 
tions  of  humanity  have  an  instinctive  dread 
and  shrinking  from  the  pain  of  deliberate 
cutting  of  the  living  flesh.  And  does  it 
not  concern  us  all,  that,  in  God’s  good 
providence,  a  remedy  has  sprung  up  for 
this } — that  now  a  fair  prospect  is  afforded 
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of  even  the  most  dreaded  of  these  dire  pro¬ 
ceedings  being  performed  during  a  happy 
unconsciousness  of  the  patient  ?  Not  mere¬ 
ly  with  little  suffering,  but  absolutely  with 
none. 

Than  the  subject  at  the  beginning  of  our 
page,  we  can  conceive  nothing  more  catho¬ 
lic  ; — it  affects  the  whole  human  race. 
Even  editors  and  critics  must  stoop  to  ar¬ 
range  themselves  among  the  benefited ; 
and  in  this,  question  may  well  say — confess¬ 
ing  their  humanity,  and  throwing  aside  for 
once  the  almost  supra-human  obscurity  in 
which  they  love  to  dwell iibmo  sum: 
humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.'*^ 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  fully  into  the 
subject  of  Etherization,  but  shall  content 
ourselves  with  little  more  than  a  narrative 
of  the  principal  events  connected  with  it ; 
making  also  some  observations  regarding 
the  application  of  the  discovery,  which  it 
may  be  at  once  useful  and  interesting  for 
the  general  public  to  know. 

It  has  always  been  a  leading  object  in 
practical  surgery,  to  diminish  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  amount  of  suffering  during  the 
manipulations  of  that  art.  Accordingly,  in 
some  operations,  tight  pressure  has  been 
made  above  the  part  to  be  cut,  applied  by 
a  tourniquet,  by  bandaging,  or  by  the  pow¬ 
erful  grasp  of  an  assistant.  Sometimes, 
but  more  frequently  in  obedience  to  the 
urgent  request  of  the  patient  than  of  the 
operator’s  own  free  will,  opium,  or  some 
other  nareotic,  has  been  given  previously  to 
the  hour  of  operation,  in  the  hope  of  pro¬ 
ducing  thereby  a  comparative  deadness  to 
pain ;  always,  however,  with  an  imperfect 
and  unsatisfactory  result  as  to  the  object 
sought  to  be  attained,  and  almost  al¬ 
ways  with  the  effect  of  subsequent  disad¬ 
vantage  accruing,  in  the  form  of  headach, 
feverishness,  or  other  general  disorder. 
Each  individual  operation  has  had  its  de¬ 
tails  oftentimes  considered  and  changed  in 
the  hope  of  accelerating  the  speed  of  ope¬ 
rating,  while  safety  might  be  retained ;  and 
many  ingenious  instruments  have  been  in¬ 
vented  with  the  like  object  in  view  ;  sur¬ 
geons  seeking  in  every  way  to  arrive  at  a 
due  combination  of  the  “  tuto  et  celeriter 
always  giving  to  the  former  the  first  place 
in  importance,  and  yet,  perhaps,  pursuing 
the  latter  with  a  great  earnestness  and  per¬ 
severance.  In  this,  it  is  gratifying  to  know, 
that  surgery  has,  of  late  years,  made  no  in¬ 
considerable  advance.  The  operation  for 
stone,  for  example,  used  to  average  many 
minutes  in  duration,  now  it  seldom  occupies 
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above  three  or  four ;  often  it  is  completed  the  right  feeling  which  pervades  all  truly 
in  two  ;  and,  withal,  the  average  mortality  good  surgeons,  who,  as  operators,  are 
is  found  rather  abated  than  otherwise  ;  the  usually  rapid — but  rapid  because  skilful, 
search  for  the  “  ce/eri/cr”  has  been  success-  and  rapid  only  when  safe  ;  and  who  well 
ful,  and  the  “  /m/o”  has  been  retained.  In  know  that,  in  some  procedures,  attempted 
like  manner,  the  old  method  of  amputating  rapidity  will  not  fail  to  prove  injurious,  and 
by  “  circular  incision”  has  been,  in  a  great  must  ever  be  abstained  from.  Still,  there 
measure,  superseded  by  the  modern  opera-  is  no  doubt,  the  operative  surgery  of  modem 
tion  by  “  flaps,”  and  the  cutting  procedure,  days  is  decidedly  more  rapid  than  that  of 
in  consequence,  has  been  abridged  of  fully  the  olden  times,  and,  on  the  whole,  fully 
one-half  its  period  of  duration  ;  while  better  safe  in  its  immediate  results.  In  conse- 
stumps  are  formed,  and  the  casualties  af-  quence,  a  real  saving  of  pain-Aas  thus  been 
fecting  life  are  at  least  as  few.  Still,  the  achieved  in  favor  of  humanity, 
results  of  such  attempts,  however  success-  And  in  another  way  has  good  progress 
ful,  have  been  but  imperfect ;  pain  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  It  has  been 
still  been  inflicted,  with  all  its  intensity  the  pride  of  modern  surgery,  as  it  has  been 
unbroken  ;  the  saving  has  merely  been  as  its  aim,  not  to  multiply  instruments  and  the 
to  the  tortures  actually  endured  whilst  means  of  using  them  ;  not  to  enlarge  the 
under  the  knife,  and  that  not  with  reference  operative  field,  but  to  circumscribe  it ;  not 
to  acuteness  or  amount,  but  only  as  to  the  to  expend  blood  and  pain,  but  by  gentler 
term  of  duration.  And  furthermore,  no  means  to  arrest  disease,  and  remedy  disas- 
slight  evil  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  ter.  Joints  are  saved,  and  made  supple 
occurred,  in  the  temptation  to  hurry  in  ope-  again,  which  used  to  be  amputated  ; 
rating,  held  out,  more  especially,  to  those  growths  are  made  to  disappear  by  their 
surgeons  whose  duty  led  them  to  public  ex-  own  act,  which  used  to  be  dug  out  or  cut 
hibition  of  their  professional  skill.  A  false  away  ;  and  accidental  wounds  are  brought 
criterion  of  operative  power  was  apt  to  be  to  heal  more  rapidly,  and  more  kindly,  with 
raised — not  merely  in  the  vulgar  mind  ;  the  less  use  of  the  probe,  sewing  needle,  and 

knife.  The  modern  surgeon  finds  his  mis¬ 
sion  to  be  “  not  to  cut  but  to  cure.” 

By  the  skill  and  diligence  of  surgeons, 
then,  and  by  the  advance  of  improvement 
in  their  art,  operations  have  been  reduced 
in  frequency,  and  shortened  in  performance. 
Still,  however,  they  are  almost  everyday 
occurrences  in  each  extensive  practice ; 
and,  until  within  these  few  months,  they 
were  still  inseparable  from  such  suffering  as 
even  the  bravest  minds  would  faiu  recoil 
from. 

‘‘  Pneumatic  medicine,”  as  it  was  called, 
was  in  vogue  at  the  end  of  last  century  ; 
that  is,  the  treatment  of  disease  by  the  in¬ 
halation  of  gases  or  vapors.  The  names 
of  Drs.  Beddoes,  Thornton,  and  Pearson, 
are  prominently  associated  with  this ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
in  his  early  years,  repeatedly  risked  his  life 
in  recklessly  inhaling  gases  which  are  now 
ascertained  to  be  poisonous.  His  experi¬ 
ments  were  not  without  their  fruit.  Ad¬ 
vances  in  the  general  sciences  of  chemistry 
were  attained  ;  and,  as  will  afterwards  be 
shown,  a  very  near  approach  to  the  present 
discovery  was  also  made.  Indeed,  a  very 
fair  question  may  be  raised,  as  to  whether 
I  Sir  Humphry  be  not  actually  entitled  to 
I  rank  as  the  discoverer  of  what  has  been 


dexterity  of  the  hand  was  apt  to  be  esti¬ 
mated  according  to  the  rapidity  of  its  move¬ 
ment  ;  the  judgment  and  tact  of  the  head, 
which  planned  an  operation,  were  apt  to  be 
gauged  by  the  time  occupied  in  perfor¬ 
mance  ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  surgeon 
may  not  unfrequently  have  been  urged, 
almost  unconsciously,  if  not  to  precipitancy 
in  the  use  of  his  knife,  at  least  to  an  un¬ 
warrantable  sacrifice  of  the  “  /u/o”  to  the 
“  ce/crifer” — in  plain  language,  to  a  sacri¬ 
fice  of  his  patient’s  best  interests  in  favor 
of  his  own  precarious  and  ephemeral  repu¬ 
tation.  “If  it  were  well  done,  when  ’tis 
done,  then  ’twere  well  it  were  done 
quickly.”  But  it  were  a  poor  economy,  on 
the  part  of  the  patient,  to  obtain  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  absolvence  from  pain,  at  the  cost  of 
misadventure  which  may  bring  life  into 
hazard,  or  which  may  entail  weeks  or  months 
of  protracted  suffering.  In  a  recent  publi¬ 
cation,  Professor  Syme  has  stated,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  particular  operation,  “  I  have 
completed  the  operation  in  less  than  a 
minute,  and  on  other  occasions  have  found 
nearly  half  an  hour  requisite  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  If  all  operators  had  paid  as  little 
regard  to  the  time  occupied,  I  believe  that 
the  unfavorable  results  on  record  would  not  j 
have  been  so  numerous  as  they  are.”  And 
this,  we  doubt  not,  is  just  an  indication  of 
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termed  “  the  Letheon” — or,  at  least,  of 
the  system  of  “  Letheonizing.” 

Dr.  Pearson,  in  1795,  recommends  the 
inhaled  vapor  of  sulphuric  ether  as  “  re¬ 
markably  serviceable  in  phthisical  cases.  It 
abates  the  hectic  fever,  checks  the  sweats, 
removes  the  dyspnoea,  and  greatly  improves 
the  smell,  color,  and  other  qualities  of  the 
expectorated  matter.  .  .  Patients  who 

have  inhaled  it  two  or  three  times,  find  it 
so  grateful  to  their  feelings  that  they  are 
disposed  to  have  recourse  to  it  too  often, 
and  cannot  readily  be  prevailed  upon  to  lay 
it  aside  when  it  is  no  longer  necessary.” 
His  mode  of  applying  it  was  to  pour  “  one 
or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  ether  into  a  tea  sau¬ 
cer,  holding  it  to  the  mouth,  and  drawing 
in  the  vapor  with  the  breath,”  continuing 
the  inhalation  till  the  saucer  became  dry, 
and  repeating  it  “  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
or  oftener  if  necessary.”  His  ether,  too, 
was  duly  rectified.  The  best  having  been 
got,  “  lest  it  should  contain  any  loose  acid, 
it  is  advisable  to  put  a  little  alkaline  salt 
into  the  bottle  in  which  it  is  kept^  and  to 
shake  them  together  now  and  then.”  And 
he  was  not  content  with  using  ether  alone  : 
he  impregnated  it  with  musk,  camphor, 
opium,  assafoetida,  and  the  like,  and  squill 
seemed  a  favorite  addition  with  him  ;  for, 
says  he,  “  the  finer  particles  of  the  squill 
applied  to  the  lungs  in  this  manner,  along 
with  the  vapor  of  ether,  gently  stimulate 
the  secreting  surfaces  of  the  bronchia,  and 
promote  the  mucous  discharge  ;  and  if  ap¬ 
plied  in  sufl&cieht  quantity,  produce  sick¬ 
ness,  which  takes  off  the  spasm,  and  is 
otherwise  serviceable  in  such  (asthmatic) 
cases.” 

Nysten,  in  1815,  published  a  strong  re¬ 
commendation  of  etherial  inhalation  as  an 
anodyne,  especially  in  pulmonary  com¬ 
plaints,  and  described  suitable  inhaling  ap¬ 
paratus. 

In  Brande’s  Journal  of  Science  and  the 
Arts,  1818,  an  author  writes  “  on  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  inhaling  the  vapor  of  sulphuric 
ether,”  showing  how  it  may  be  convenient¬ 
ly  managed,  what  risks  may  be  expected, 
and  how  these  may  be  avoided. 

The  medical  use  of  gaseous  inhalation, 
\  however,  fell  into  desuetude.  The  profes¬ 
sion  let  it  slip,  empiricism  took  it  up,  and 
between  the  neglect  of  science  and  the  fa¬ 
vor  of  quackery,  it  lapsed  not  only  into  dis¬ 
use,  but  also  into  disrepute. 

And  yet  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  inhalation  of  a  gas, — a  revival  of  the 
erewhile  forgotten  and  despised  “  pneuma¬ 


tic  medicine,” — to  achieve  in  surgery  that 
for  which  surgeons  have  for  centuries  la¬ 
bored,  and  labored  in  vain. 

Sulphuric  ether, — a  subtle  fiuid,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
on  rectified  spirit,  colorless,  very  volatile, 
pungent  in  taste,  and  of  a  penetrating  odor, 
— has  long  been  used  in  medicine  ;  narco¬ 
tic,  when  taken  in  large  doses,  either  by  the 
mouth  or  by  inhalation ;  in  smaller  doses, 
stimulant,  anti-spasmodic,  and  carminative. 
“  In  hysteria,  asthma,  palpitation,  gastro- 
dynia,  nervous  colic,  and  the  like,  it  is  an 
invaluable  remedy,  especially  when  united 
with  opium.”*  Many  a  time  has  the  vapor 
of  ether  been  inhaled  for  the  relief  of  op¬ 
pressed  lungs  ;  many  a  time  has  the  sought 
relief  been  thus  obtained  ;  and  just  so  many 
times  has  the  discovery  of  the  wonderful 
anodyne  properties  of  this  gas,  as  affecting 
all  bodily  suffering,  been  brushed  past  and 
overlooked.  Philosophers  may  often  be 
likened  to  men  diving  into  deep  waters  in 
search  of  what  is  floating  on  the  surface, 
and  against  which,  as  they  emerge,  they 
may  often  almost  brush  their  cheek.  Medi¬ 
cal  philosophers  were  busy  seeking  to  alle¬ 
viate  pain,  prosecuting  search  after  search, 
and  devising  scheme  after  scheme,  and  yet 
were  in  the  daily  or  at  least  familiar  use  of 
what,  if  pushed  only  a  little  further,  would 
have  gained  the  end  in  view.  And  some¬ 
thing  less  than  medical  philosophers  had 
gone  a  step  nearer  the  discovery.  Certain 
medical  chrysalises,  commonly  called  apo¬ 
thecary  shop-boys,  have  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  testing  each  new  comer  to  their 
sphere  of  labor,  by  his  power  of  sustaining 
the  vapor  of  ether.  The  novice  may  have 
passed  an  inductive  examination  satisfacto¬ 
rily  as  to  general  acquirements,  the  inden¬ 
ture  may  have  been  duly  signed  and  lodged, 
the  fee  may  have  been  duly  paid,  the  apron 
may  have  been  donned,  and  a  place  at  the 
counter  appropriated ;  but  an  ordeal  had 
still  to  be  passed  through.  In  some  remote 
corner  of  the  shop,  and  at  some  lone  hour, 
his  impish  brethren  of  the  craft  resolve 
themselves  into  a  mys'terious  tribunal,  to 
elicit  his  grade  of  manliness.  They  form  a 
circle  round  him,  and,  holding  to  his  mouth 
and  nose  a  sponge,  handkerchief,  or  towel, 
saturated  with  ether,  through  which  he 
must  breathe,  they  watch  the  effects.  If  he 
soon  faint  and  fall,  he  is  placed  low  in  the 
list,  as  freeman  of  the  shop  ;  but  if  he  long 
resist  the  vapor,  he  rises  in  estimation,  and 
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at  once  has  assigned  to  him  a  high  place 
among  his  compeers.  It  is  odd  that  such 
tricksy  atoms  of  humanity  never  thought  of 
pinching,  puncturing,  or  cauterizing  their 
hapless  victims  that  fell  and  lay  in  a  swoon. 
If  they  had,  some  one  of  them  might  have 
proved  the  lucky  stumbler  on  the  strangely 
anodyne  properties  of  what  they,  as  well  as  | 
their  betters,  had  so  long  regarded,  in  full 
doses,  as  a  mere  narcotic. 

An  old  gentleman,  too,  was  near  it,  some 
forty  years  ago.*  He  had  discovered  that 
the  fumes  of  ether  could  lull  him  into  for¬ 
getfulness  of  the  pains  and  discomforts  of 
a  bustling  and  a  chequered  life.  He  was 
a  man  of  research,  in  his  way ;  curious  in 
beds,  and  baths,  and  professing  to  cure  dis¬ 
ease  better  than  his  fellows.  But  he  was 
loose  in  principle,  as  well  as  weak  in 
science,  and  no  doubt,  most  deservedly,  had 
many  roughnesses  in  life  which  he  could 
wish  to  rub  away.  His  mode  was  this. 
Obtaining  an  ounce  or  two  of  ether,  he  lei¬ 
surely  sniffed  up  its  vapor,  according  to  the 
plan  of  Dr.  Pearson  ;  sitting  softly  the 
while,  and  manifestly  enjoying  a  time  of 
calmness  and  repose.  And,  on  being  inter¬ 
rogated,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  answering, 

soothing,  sir,  soothing,  to  an  immeasura¬ 
ble  degree.”  In  this  placebo  for  the  cares 
of  life,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging 
many  times  a  day ;  and  again,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  some  experimental  pinching 
or  puncturing  had  not  been  applied,  in  his 
listless  moments — the  more  especially  as 
there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  no 
fitter  subject  could  well  have  been  got  for 
such  experimenting,  according  to  the  old 
adage,  of  “  in  cor  pore  ri/i,”  &c.  He  had 
discovered  that  the  fumes  of  ether  could  re¬ 
lieve,  temporarily,  from  the  pains  of  a  mind 
ill  at  ease  ;  but  he  was  not  deemed  worthy 
of  knowing  that  it  could  still  more  wonder- 
fully  assuage  the  body’s  worst  suffering. 

This  discovery  Providence  has,  in  inscru¬ 
table  wisdom,  held  back  till  the  present 
day  ;  and  with  its  divulgement  the  names 
of  two  Americans  are  prominently  asso¬ 
ciated,  Doctors  Jackson  and  Morton,  the 
one  a  physician  and  chemist,  the  other  a 
dentist,  in  Boston.  To  the  former,  the 
chief  merit  of  the  discovery  seemed  due, 
the  latter  having  been  but  auxiliary  to  the 
testing  by  actual  experiment.  On  the  13th 
of  November,  1846,  Dr.  Jackson  writes  to 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  stating 
that  he  wished  to  communicate  to  that  body 
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a  discovery  which  he  had  made,  of  much 
importance,  as  a  means  of  relieving  suffer¬ 
ing  humanity,  and  very  valuable  to  the  art 
of  surgery.  Five  or  six  years  before,  he 
had  observed  that  inhalation  of  the  vapor 
of  pure  sulphuric  ether  had  the  power  of 
inducing  a  peculiar  state  of  insensibility. 

He  had  inhaled  it  himself,  partly  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  experiment,  and  partly  for 
the  relief  of  a  very  unpleasant  affection  of 
the  chest,  which  had  followed  the  inhalation 
of  chlorine.  Struck  with  the  thought  that 
this  trance  or  insensibility  might  be  turned 
to  a  good  account,  he  advised  Mr.  Morton 
to  make  trial  of  it  in  the  pulling  of  teeth. 
This  Mr.  Morton  was  not  slow  to  do,  and 
had  the  satisfaction,  by  means  of  the  ether, 
of  pulling  teeth  without  pain,  and  of  finding 
no  unpleasant  consequences  attendant  on 
his  experiments.  Mr.  Morton  subsequently, 
at  the  request  of  Dr.  Jackson,  proceeded  to 
the  public  hospital  of  Massachi^etts,  and 
there  administered  the  vapor  to  a  patient 
about  to  undergo  a  painful  surgical  opera¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  result  was  again  prosperous 
— no  pain  during  the  operation,  and  a  good 
recovery.  Then  came  further  trials  in  the 
hospital ;  fast  enough,  and  all  successful — 
no  pain,  and  “  the  recoveries  remarkably 
good,  apparently  on  account  of  no  shock 
having  been  sustained  by  the  nervous 
system.” 

On  the  28th  of  November,  Dr.  Bigelow 
writes  to  his  friend  Dr.  Boott,  in  London, 
announcing  the  “  new  anodyne  process,” 
and  giving  instances  of  its  success. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  Dr.  Boott 
sends  Dr.  Bigelow’s  letter  to  Mr.  Liston, 
naturally  anxious  to  make  so  important  a 
communication  without  loss  of  time  to  one 
so  pre-eminent  in  the  operative  department 
of  surgery.  And  that  distinguished  sur¬ 
geon,  worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him,  speedily  put  the  matter  to  test  in  the 
hospital  of  University  College.  His  suc¬ 
cess  was  most  complete,  on  the  21st  of 
December. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  December, 
his  former  pupil.  Professor  Miller  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  was  not  a  little  surprised,  doubtless, 
to  receive  the  following  epistle,  which, 
having  obtained,  we  venture  to  make  public, 
availing  ourselves  of  the  permission  of  one  of 
the  parties  at  least.  It  is  very  character¬ 
istic  of  the  writer,  dashed  off  in  hurry  and 
excitement,  and  showing  a  fine  generous 
enthusiasm  ;  moreover,  it  may  be  regarded  . 
with  something  of  historic  interest,  under 
the  circumstances.  The  writer  will,  we 
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hope,  pardon  us  for  the  liberty  we  take  with 
a  private  communication,  which  bears  the 
form,  indeed,  rather  of  a  despatch  than  of 
an  ordinary  letter.  It  is  verbatim,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“  Hurrah  !  | 

“  Rejoice  !  Mesmerism,  and  its  profes¬ 
sors,  have  met  with  a  ‘  heavy  blow,  and 
great  discouragement.’  An  American  den¬ 
tist  has  used  ether  (inhalation  of  it),  to 
destroy  sensation  in  his  operations,  and  the 
plan  has  succeeded  in  the  hands  of  War¬ 
ren,  Hayward,  and  others,  in  Boston. 
Yesterday,  I  amputated  a  thigh,  and  re¬ 
moved,  by  evulsion,  both  sides  of  the  great 
'  toe  nail,  without  the  patient’s  being  aware 

of  what  was  doing,  so  far  as  regards  pain. 
The  amputation-man  heard,  he  says,  what 
we  said,  and  was  conscious,  but  felt  neither 
the  pain  of  the  incisions,  nor  that  of  tying 
the  vessels.  In  short,  he  had  no  sensation 
of  pain  in  the  operating  theatre.  I  mean 
to  use  it  to-day,  in  a  case  of  stone.  In  six 
months  no  operation  will  be  performed  with¬ 
out  this  previous  preparation.*  It  must  be 
<  carefully  set  about.  The  ether  must  be 
washed,  and  purified  of  its  sulphureous  acid 
and  alcohol.  Shall  I  desire  Squire,  a  most 
capital  and  ingenious  chemist,  to  send  you 
a  tool  for  the  purpose  }  It  is  only  the 
bottom  of  Nooth’s  apparatus,  with  a  sort  of 
funnel  above,  with  bits  of  sponge,  and,  at 
the  other  hole,  a  flexible  tube.  Rejoice  ! 

“  Thine  always, 

■  “  R.  L.” 

This  was  read  by  Professor  Miller  to  his 
class,  within  an  hour  after  its  receipt ;  and 
a  somewhat  similar  announcement  was  also 
made  by  Professor  Syme,  in  the  after  part 
of  the  day.  A  few  days  afterwards.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Simpson  had  occasion  to  visit  Lon- 
'  don ;  and,  witnessing  the  effects  of  either 

in  hospital  practice,  obtained  the  best  in¬ 
strument  for  inhalation  he  could  then  pro- 
cur^.  This  apparatus,  speedily  after  his 
j  return  to  Edinburgh,  was  put  to  the  test  in 

I  an  amputation  performed  by  Dr.  Duncan  in 

I  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  that  city,  and 

proved  entirely  successful ;  the  operation 
having  been  completed  without  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  any  pain.  In  due  time  Mr.  Liston 
i  supplied  Professor  Miller  with  the  promised 

I  “  tool and  that  apparatus  also  proved 

[  eminently  successful  in  sundry  cases  in  the 

*  Of  course,  this  is  not  to  be  considered  as  Mr. 
Liston’s  deliberate  opinion  ;  but  just  the  first  flash  of 
enthusiasm,  at  once  natural  and  becoming,  in  the 
circumstances. 


[July, 

Infirmary,  astonishing  both  patient  and 
practitioner.  Professor  Simpson  was,  with 
accustomed  energy,  not  slow  to  prosecute, 
the  discovery  in  connexion  with  his  own 
peculiar  department ;  still  with  success.  I 

Professor  Syme  seemed  less  eager  than  his  i 

colleagues  to  lend  confidence  to  the  ether,  | 

and  his  first  public  trials  were  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  On  the  use  of  efficient  apparatus, 
however,  he  too  became  a  painless  operator. 
Instrument  makers,  medical  practitioners, 
and  medical  students,  seemed  struck  with  a 
fever  of  invention  as  to  inhaling  apparatus ; 
in  rapid  succession  many  varieties  were 
constructed  and  tried  ;  some  with  unsatis¬ 
factory  results,  but  the  great  majority  all 
sueceeding  in  the  main  object — procuring 
the  forgetfulness  of  pain.  From  the  metro¬ 
polis  the  news  quickly  spread  throughout 
the  provinces  ;  for  the  papers  of  the  day, 
not  unnaturally,  had  lent  their  power 
towards  dissemination  of  the  good  news  for 
humanity  ;  and  in  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Aber-  B 

deen,  Inverness — by  this  time,  doubtless,  F 

throughout  all  Scotland — the  truth  of  the  m 

at  first  scarcely  believed  reports  became  F 

speedily  attested  by  the  voice  of  actual  ex-  | 

perience.  Already,  by  many  hundreds  of  fc 

cases,  the  efficiency  of  inhaled  ether  in  S 

averting  or  subduing  pain,  its  applicability  I 

to  the  majority  of  cases  for  operation,  and  I : 

the  safety  with  which  it  may,  in  proper  I 

hands,  be  administered,  are  facts — assailed,  ! 

but  not  overthrown.  1 

I 

Thus  went  the  narrative  of  the  discovery,  ^ 

up  to  the  beginning  of  March.  Then,  I 

however,  a  little  new  light  dawned  upon  p 

the  subject.  A  Mr.  Horace  Wells,  of  Con-  [ 

necticut.  United  States,  dentist,  is  an-  1 

nounced  as  having  practised  letheonizing  ■ 

since  October,  1844  ;  beginning  upon  him-  | 

self,  using  both  nitrous  oxide  and  sulphuric  I 

ether  in  his  inhalations,  and  ultimately  | 

preferring  the  former.  At  the  first  it  ex-  t* 

cited,  as  “  the  laughing  gas”  is  well  known  i 

to  do  ;  but  after  some  time  a  thoroughly  | 

sedative  effect  was  induced,  less  transient  I 

than  that  of  ether.  He  did  not  stumble  | 

on  the  thing  by  accident,  but  was  led  to  it  I 

by  a  process  of  reasoning,  as  he  thus  ex-  : 

plains : —  i 

“  Reasoning  from  analogy,  1  was  led  to  believe 
that  surgical  operations  might  be  performed  with¬ 
out  pain,  by  the  fact  that  an  individual  when  much 
excited  from  ordinary  causes  may  receive  severe  ■ 

wounds  without  manifesting  the  least  pain  ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  man  w  ho  is  engaged  in  combat 
may  have  a  limb  severed  from  his  body,  after 
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which  he  testifies  that  it  was  attended  with  no  pain 
at  the  time ;  and  so  the  man  who  is  intoxicated 
with  spirituous  liquor  may  be  treated  severely 
without  his  manifesting  pain,  and  his  frame  seems 
in  this  state  to  be  more  tenacious  of  life  than  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  By  these  facts  1  was  led 
to  inquire  if  the  same  result  would  not  follow  by 
the  inhalation  of  some  exhilarating  gas,  the  effects 
of  which  would  pass  off  immediately,  leaving  the 
system  none  the  worse  for  its  use.  I  accordingly  ’ 
procured  some  nitrous  oxide  gas,  resolving  to  make 
the  first  experiment  on  myself  by  having  a  tooth 
extracted,  which  was  done  without  any  painful 
sensations.  I  then  performed  the  same  operation 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  others,  with  the  like  results; 
this  was  in  November,  1844.” 

His  discovery  he  had  no  wish  to  keep  con¬ 
cealed,  or  to  cover  by  a  patent.  He  at 
once  disclosed  it  to  the  members  of  the 
profession  with  whom  he  came  in  contaet, 
and,  amongst  others,  to  Drs.  Jackson  and 
Morton  ;  making  a  journey  to  Boston  for 
the  express  purpose.  Dr.  Warren  of  that 
city  made  trial  of  the  experiment ;  hut, 
somehow,  his  first  attempts  failed,  and  he 
desisted.  Drs.  Jackson  and  Morton  pro¬ 
fessed  themselves  incredulous ;  Mr.  Wells 
fell  sick  ;  and  so  the  discovery  lay  dormant 
for  awhile.  Drs.  Jackson  and  Morton, 
however,  though  incredulous,  were  not  obli¬ 
vious  ;  they  seem  to  have  been  brooding 
over  the  matter ;  and  at  length  -emerged 
from  obscurity  in  the  borrowed  light  of 
their  more  single-minded  countryman. 
What  degree  of  credit  attaches  to  these 
gentlemen,  we  shall  leave  others  to  judge. 
The  first  mention  of  their  names  in  this 
country  was  associated  with  very  qualified 
praise,  on  account  of  their  seeking  to  tram¬ 
mel,  for  their  own  pecuniary  interests,  a 
discovery  which  plainly  interested  all  man¬ 
kind,  and  which  was  declared  to  have  ema¬ 
nated  from  a  liberal  and  enlightened  pro¬ 
fession,  the  members  of  which — in  this 
country,  at  least — are  not  in  the  habit  of 
so  “  protecting*’  their  inventions  and  dis¬ 
coveries  which  aflfect  the  life  and  death  of 
their  fellow-men.  That  praise  will  be  still 
more  qualified  now,  when  it  is  understood 
that  what  they  sought  to  patent,  was  not 
their  own,  but  had  been  filched  from  a  pro¬ 
fessional  brother  ;  one  who  had  been  gene¬ 
rous  enough  to  make  it  known  to  them,  and 
who  had  wished  to  publish  it  to  the  wide 
world. 

Has  regret  ever  arisen  within  the  breast 
of  any  Briton,  that  so  important  a  discovery 
,  had  not  originated  in  his  own  land  }  Or 
are  our  transatlantic  brethren  self-elated, 
at  so  large  a  boon  in  favor  of  humanity 


having  come  from  the  New  World  }  Surely 
both  feelings,  if  they  exist,  will  receive  a 
healthful  chastening,  by  the  reflection  how 
untowardly  the  boon  has  been  ushered  into' 
operation.  Really,  Gentlemen,  it  is  too 
bad.  Must  you  have  both  a  patent  and  a 
piracy  }  Froh  pudor  ! 

We  need  not  stop  hero  to  describe  the 
various  forms  of  apparatus  employed  ;  nor, 
among  so  many,  shall  we  attempt  to  decide 
the  question  of  comparative  merit.  Most 
are  cfi&cient ;  some  are  strikingly  so  ;  and 
the  simplest  is  the  best.  To  children  the 
vapor  is  efficiently  enough  applied,  by 
laying  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils  a  cam¬ 
bric  handkerchief  dipped  in  ether — a 
method  long  ago  recommended  by  Dr. 
Pearson.  We  shall  rather  attempt  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  effects,  when  suitably  inhaled. 
The  first  mouthful  or  two  is  felt  to  be  harsh, 
and  unpleasantly  pungent ;  but,  in  eonti- 
nuance  of  inhalation,  that  feeling  gradually 
disappears,  and  the  sensation  becomes 
rather  grateful  than  otherwise — sometimes 
intensely  so,  as  in  the  case  of  the  nitrous 
oxide  gas,  the  inhaler  obstinately  and  vio¬ 
lently  refusing  to  forego  his  delectation,  if 
attempts  be  made  to  take  the  tube  from 
him.  Coughing  is  not  always  produced  ; 
but  more  frequently  than  not ;  and,  in  some 
cases,  it  proves  so  distressing  as  to  impose 
on  the  practitioner  a  great  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
ceeding,  even  with  the  best  assistance  on 
the  part  of  the  patient.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  by  letting  on  the  full  supply  of  ether 
gradually,  the  coughing  proves  slight,  and 
speedily  ceases.  Sometimes  a  profuse  dis¬ 
charge  of  saliva  takes  plaee  from  the  mouth  ; 
in  almost  all  cases  the  secretion  from  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  windpipe  and  lungs 
seems  to  be  very  considerably  increased  ; 
and,  from  this  latter  cause,  a  cough  with 
expectoration  may  come  on,  during  the 
latter  stage  of  prolonged  inhalation,  quite 
independently  of  any  direct  irritation  by 
the  pungency  of  the  ether.  In  the  eourso 
of  some  time,  varying  from  one  to  twenty 
minutes,  but  usually  within  two  or  three 
minutes,  when  the  inhalation  is  duly  con¬ 
ducted  from  the  first,  the  patient  shows 
signs  of  a  departure  from  his  ordinary  con- 
diUon.  His  face  grows  pale  and  leaden, 
sometimes  with  a  livid  congestion  about  the 
mouth  and  nose  ;  his  eyes  are  less  brisk  in 
their  movements,  and  their  glance  is  less 
keen  ;  the  eyelids  move  sluggishly  over  the 
eyeballs,  and  tend  to  droop  ;  the  hands  and 
feet  grow  cold,  and  so  do  the  legs  and  arms 
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by  and  bye  ;  bent  positions  of  the  limbs 
gradually  relax  themselves ;  the  patient 
breathes  more  slowly  and  fully  ;  his  chest 
IS  seen  to  take  in  large  supplies  at  each 
inspiration,  and  his  cheeks  blow  like  a  bel¬ 
lows  ;  if  previously  seated,  the  trunk  of  the 
body  now  falls  back  ;  if  previously  recum¬ 
bent,  a  change  may  be  observed  indicative 
of  still  further  relaxation.  The  pulse  has 
been  all  along  becoming  more  and  more 
rapid  in  its  beats,  it  is  now  very  frequent ; 
and  soon  it  may  run  away  to  nothing, 
almost  ceasing  to  be  felt.  The  eyelids  are 
now  motionless ;  on  elevating  the  upper 
one,  it  falls  slowly  down  again,  evidently 
under  no  control  of  muscle.  The  pupil  of 
the  eye  began  to  dilate  early  ;  and  the  di¬ 
latation  has  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of 
inhalation.  The  eyeball  is  now  glassy, 
fixed,  often  turned  upwards,  and  thoroughly 
“  void  of  speculation.”  Then  is  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  full  etherization  complete  ;  and 
the  operation  may  be  proceeded  with. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  ordinary* effects  as 
observed  ;  but  there  is  great  variety.  Some¬ 
times  the  pupils  are  but  slightly  dilated,  if 
at  all ;  and  sometimes  the  pulse,  too,  is  slow 
to  alter.  Sometimes  the  patient  withdraws 
the  tube  from  time  to  time,  to  tell  his  feel¬ 
ings  with  great  volubility  and  energy.  Some¬ 
times,  but  rarely,  he  expresses  a  strong  dis¬ 
like  to  it,  and  is  with  difficulty  coaxed  to 
resume  its  use.  Sometimes  he  mutters 
through  the  tube,  sometimes  incoherently, 
sometimes  sanely  enough,  in  reference  to 
circumstances  which  he  observes.  Some¬ 
times  he  laughs  immoderately,  as  if  under 
the  influence  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  and  yet 
without  recollection  of  any  ludicrous  idea 
after  recovery.  Sometimes  he  twists  his 
limbs  about,  and  sometimes  he  rolls  his 
head  from  side  to  side,  with  a  wild  motion 
of  his  eye,  and  with  a  stupid  yet  strong  ex¬ 
pression  of  inquiry  in  its  gaze.  Sometimes 
he  takes  to  low  moaning  or  whining  through 
the  tube  ;  more  especially  if  he  has  been 
much  agitated  by  previous  apprehension. 
Sometimes  he  comes  to  breathe  more  heavi¬ 
ly,  and  with  more  snorting  noise  than  is 
quite  agreeable.  Sometimes  a  tendency  to 
convulsions  manifests  itself,  requiring  in¬ 
stant  disuse  of  the  inhalation. 

Supposing  the  trance  complete,  the  phe¬ 
nomena  educed  by  the  operation  vary.  In 
general  the  patient  remains  quiet  and  mo¬ 
tionless,  as  if  inanimate, — the  muscles  often 
quivering  slightly,  however,  at  each  play  of 
the  knife,  as  if  by  the  mere  physiological 
stimulus  which  their  contractility  receives  ; 


and  knitting  of  the  brows,  occasional  or  fix¬ 
ed,  is  extremely  common, — giving  an  ex¬ 
pression,  by  frowning,  rather  of  annoyance 
than  of  pain.  Sometimes  there  is  slight 
shrinking  of  the  part  from  the  knife,  the 
patient  seeming  to  make  some  little  effort  to 
move  it  away.  Sometimes  the  part  is  vio¬ 
lently  contorted,  requiring  more  than  the 
usual  complement  of  assistants  to  restrain 
it.  Sometimes  the  patient  gives  sundry 
abrupt,  loud  exclamations,  as  if  in  pain  ; 
sometimes  he  moans  and  breathes  hard  ; 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  he  roars  lustily. 
And  all  this  may  happen  without  any  sen¬ 
sation,  or  at  least  without  any  subsequent 
remembrance  of  pain. 

The  effects,  as  indicated  by  the  patient’s 
own  recollection,  are  also  very  various.  In 
general  they  are  somewhat  as  follows : — A 
pleasing  sense  of  soothing  succeeds  the  first 
irksomeness  of  the  pungent  vapor, — a  sooth¬ 
ing  of  both  mind  and  body.  Ringing  in  the 
ears  takes  place,  with  some  confusion  of 
sight  and  intellectual  perception.  The 
limbs  are  felt  cold  and  powerless  ;  the 
hands  and  feet  first,  then  the  knees  ;  and 
the  feeling  is  as  if  these  parts  had  ceased  to 
be  peculiar  property,  and  dropped  away. 
This  sensation  may  gradually  creep  over  the 
whole  frame, — the  patient  becoming,  in 
more  senses  than  one,  truly  etherialized, — 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  no  body  and  all 
soul.  The  objects  around  are  either  lost 
sight  of  or  strangely  perverted ;  fancied 
shadows  flit  before  the  eyes, and  then  a  dream 
sets  in, — sometimes  calm  and  placid,  some¬ 
times  active  and  bustling,  sometimes  very 
pleasurable,  sometimes  frightful  as  a  night¬ 
mare.  Emerging,  the  figures  and  scenes 
shift  rapidly,  and  grow  fainter  and  fainter  ; 
present  objects  are*  caught  by  the  eye  once 
more,  the  ringing  of  the  ears  is  heard  again, 
consciousness  and  self-control  return,  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  excited  talking  is  very  manifest, 
movement  is  unsteady,  and,  both  in  mind 
and  body,  very  unequivocal  signs  of  intoxi¬ 
cation  are  declared.  In  plain  language,  as 
in  plain  fact, — there  is  no  disguising  it, — 
the  patient  is  drunk.  The  tipsiness,  how¬ 
ever,  is  of  a  light  and  airy  kind, — very 
pure,  very  pleasant,  and  very  passing,  and, 
when  gone,  leaving  very  little  trace  behind. 
If  the  ether  be  good,  “  there  is  no  headache 
in  a  gallon  of  it.” 

Sometimes  the  dream  is  exquisitely 
charming,  and  the  patient  seems  passed  in¬ 
to  another  and  a  better  world.  Sometimes 
the  opposite  state  obtains,  the  patient  be¬ 
traying  manifest  uneasiness  while  in  the 
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trance,  by  restless,  staring,  anguished  eye¬ 
balls,  by  groaning,  and  by  wrestling  move¬ 
ments  of  the  body.  And  these  are  not 
loath  to  emerge  from  the  eflFects  of  the  drug, 
while  the  former  part  with  them  grudgingly. 
One  poor  girl,  we  well  remember,  had 
struggled  hard  during  an  amputation,  yet 
felt  no  pain ;  and,  on  coming  to  herself, 
thankfulness  was  expressed  in  every  feature, 
as  well  as  by  her  blithe  tongue,  for  she 
“  thocht  the  deil  had  a  grip  o’  her  a’  the 
time.”  Sometimes  the  dreamer  is  falling 
from  a  great  height  rapidly,  down  and  down 
into  some  unfathomable  abyss.  Very  often 
the  dream  is  connected  with  the  operation, 
— may  be  said  to  be  the  operation  embel¬ 
lished  and  disguised, — done  into  poetry, — 
and  all  without  pain.  Sometimes,  again, 
the  drean)  is  the  most  opposite  thing  possi¬ 
ble  to  the  operation :  the  otherwise  most 
painful  things  may  be  doing,  and  all  the 
while  the  patient,  without  swerving  a  hair’s 
breadth,  may  be  grinning,  and  nodding,  and 
winking,  and  chuckling,  and  making  vari¬ 
ous  nautical-looking  observations,  with  his 
fingers  on  his  nose,  industriously  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  convey  to  the  bystanders  some  notion 
of  the  exquisite  treat  of  which  he  himself  is 
then  in  the  full  enjoyment.  Sometimes  an 
obscure  perception  of  something  being  done 
to  the  part,  suggests,  as  if  by  association, 
the  idea  of  accidents  and  injuries  there  of 
another  kind.  Sometimes  the  dream  is 
warlike, — personal  to  the  dreamer, — or  of 
bygone  days,  implicating  Napoleon,  or 
Soult,  or  Wellington ;  and  the  crack  of 
tooth-pulling  has  sometimes  passed  off  as 
the  din  of  ordnance.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
contention  with  unearthly  things, — a  tug¬ 
ging  or  battling  with  gnomes,  and  spirits  of 
an  evil  mien,  victory  swaying  now  one  way, 
and  now  the  other.  Sometimes,  in  youth, 
the  dream  has  been  “  all  fun,”  and  the 
dreamer  has  been  anxious  to  be  back  into 
the  midst  of  his  pleasant  pastime  again, 
even  at  the  cost  of  another  tooth-drawing. 
The  patient,  if  a  wanderer,  and  then  in  a 
strange  land,  may  dream  pleasantly  of  home : 
“  she  had  been  home, — it  was  beautiful, — 
and  she  had  been  gone  a  month.”  So  said 
one  poor  woman  in  the  midst  of  what,  with¬ 
out  the  ether,  would  have  been  agony. 
Sometimes  the  dream  is  of  drowning :  a 
gushing  in  the  ears,  a  choking,  and  a  sense 
of  being  lost,  without  pain,  or  struggle,  or 
effort  to  save  one’s  self ; — a  rapid,  smooth, 
and  pleasing  descent  beneath  the  waters  of 
deep  oblivion.  Sometimes  the  complex, 
circumstantial  details  of  years,  as  in  other 


dreams,  are  condensed  into  one  lucid  glance  : 
the  events  of  early  youth  have  seemed  com¬ 
pressed  into  a  circle.  Sometimes  the  dream 
passes  steadily  on  to  completion  ;  some¬ 
times  it  is  abruptly  closed  by  some  critical 
procedure  on  the  part  of  the  operator, — 
the  extraction  of  a  tooth  with  a  wrench,  for 
example.  Some  go  “  with  their  uncle  to* 
Gravesend  some  “  have  been  they  don’t 
know  where:  all  they  know  is,  they  felt 
nothing.” 

Sometimes,  too,  the  dreaming  has  con¬ 
nexion  with  previous  habits  and  tendencies. 
A  soldier  dreams  of  guns,  and  bayonets,  and 
I  strife,  and  clamor ;  a  sailor,  of  ships,  and 
storms,  and  grog  ;  an  Irishman,  of  whiskey, 
and  shilelaghs,  and  a  “  skrimmage a  boy, 
of  marbles,  tops,  and  “  lots  of  fun a 
mother,  of  home,  and  children ;  a  girl,  of 
gala-days,  and  finery, — “  bonny,  very  bon¬ 
ny,”  one  kept  ever  saying,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  and  straining,  evidently  on  a  print  or 
bonnet.  A  tippler  fancies  he  is  in  the 
grog-shop,  and  there  he  may  enjoy  himself 
rarely, — or  he  may  dream  “  his  wife  came 
to  fetch  him.”  Quarrelsome  men  grow 
pugilistic,  and  coats  may  be  doffed  with  ap¬ 
propriate  accompaniment  of  word  and  ac¬ 
tion.  Young  men,  having  some  one  in 
their  list  of  female  acquaintance  dearer  than 
the  rest,  grow  active  lovers,  and  in  lone 
walks,  earnest  conversations,  or  soft  whis¬ 
perings,  seem  to  make  rare  progress  in  their 
suit.  The  swearing  and  dissolute  may  in¬ 
dulge  in  oaths,  and  profane  jests.  The  man 
of  fervent  piety,  who  is  habitually  looking 
heavenward,  may  not  only  suppose  himself 
translated  to  the  reahns  of  bliss,  but  may 
take  part  in  imagined  exercises  there.  We* 
have  seen  a  patient  thus  employed  immedi¬ 
ately  after  a  painful  operation :  four  verses- 
of  a  psalm  were  sung  by  him  very  loudly,, 
with  his  eyes  fixed,  his  body  in  a  tremor, 
and  intense  fervor  shown  in  every  move¬ 
ment.  He  would  not  be  interrupted,  and 
could  scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave 
the  operation-room,  seeing  that  he  found 
himself  so  wonderfully  happy  there  ;  he  said 
he  had  been  in  Heaven,  and  had*  seen  his 
Saviour  ;  on  reaching  his  bed,  he  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  was  rapt  in  prayer.  Not  al¬ 
ways,  however,  is  the  dream  consistent  with 
the  character.  For  we  have  heard,  among 
other  instances,  of  one  young,  simpering, 
and  innocent  damsel,  who,  addressing  a 
most  amiable  and  excellent  dentist,  knit¬ 
ting  her  brows  into  something  more  than  a 
frown,  clenching  her  fist,  and  scowling  defir 
ance,  vowed,  in  the  voice  of  a  Stentor,  that 
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if  be  ventured  near  her  with  bis  profane 
touch,  “  big  blackguard,  as  be  was,  she 
should  certainly  knock  him  down,”— doing 
him,  no  doubt,  some  grievous  bodily  barm. 
And  staid,  demure,  elderly  gentlemen, — 
lawyers,  too, — have,  in  most  abandoned 
gaiety,  insisted  upon  the  operator  forthwith 
joining  them  in  a  joyous  “  Polka.” 

When  the  illusion  is  very  pleasant,  the 
dreamer  almost  always  evinces  a  strong 
aversion  to  being  interrupted  :  all  question¬ 
ing  he  deems  impertinent,  and  he  answers 
snappishly,  and  in  monosyllables, — if  at  all. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  say  that 
“  an  answer  will  be  given  to-morrow ;” — 
plainly  implying  that  he  is  busy,  well  em¬ 
ployed,  and  will  not  be  disturbed.  On 
coming  out  of  the  trance,  whether  this  have 
been  pleasurable  or  not,  hysterical  crying  is 
very  common  in  the  young,  and  especially 
in  the  female.  Grown  men,  however,  are 
not  exempt  from  this  frailty.  On  recover¬ 
ing  from  their  unconsciousness,  and  for  the 
first  time  beholding  a  raw  stump,  where  a 
leg  or  thigh  had  been,  even  they  are  very 
apt  to  lapse  into  most  unsentimental  blub¬ 
bering. 

The  effects,  as  already  said,  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  those  of  excess  in  strong 
drink.  Sometimes  the  patient  seems  to  be 
made  aware  of  this,  by  the  sensations  which 
are  induced  in  the  early  period  of  inhala¬ 
tion.  “  You’ll  have  me  drunk  !”  cried  one. 
“  Oh,  you  blackguard  !  I  know  what  you 
are,” — evidently  supposing  that  he  had 
fallen  into  loose  society,  and  that  his  com¬ 
panions  had  a  design  on  him.  But  it  is  in 
the  state  of  emergence  that  the  intoxication 
shows  most.  The  eye,  mouth,  general  ex¬ 
pression  of  features,  the  walk,  articulation, 
and  pantomime,  are  all  those  of  the  tippler. 
He  sways  as  he  tries  to  stand,  and  reels  as 
he  walks  ;  is  garrulous  and  sprightly,  often 
effectively  humorous  ;  and  his  leer  and  ges¬ 
ture  are  meant  to  be  diverting.  Often  he 
insists  on  shaking  hands  with  all  and  sun¬ 
dry  ;  often,  as  already  stated,  he  grows 
lachrymose,  like  one  who,  in  Scottish 
phrase,  might  be  termed  “  greetin’  fou.” 
The  unsteadiness  of  gait,  and  lightness  of 
head,  sometimes  have  an  inconvenient 
length  of  duration.  One  lady  we  have 
heard  of,  who,  leaving  the  dentist  too  soon, 
had  to  grope  her  way  along  the  railing  of 
the  street,  in  noonday,  and  ran  no  slight 
risk  of  losing  all  reputation  for  sobriety. 
Sickness,  too,  is  not  uncommon,  very  like 
that  of  a  debauch.  And  next  day,  though 
it  brings  not  its  headache,  brings  some  un- 
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comfortable  feeling  in  the  interior,  with  a 
strong  desire,  usually,  for  more  of  the  de¬ 
luding  vapor.  This  desire  for  more,  in¬ 
deed,  occurs  at  two  periods, — immediately 
after  the  affair  is  over,  just  as  a  man  not 
fully  drunk,  but  only  excited,  is  eager  to 
have  “  one  glass  more  and,  again,  next 
day,  just  as  a  man  drunk  over  night  seeks 
for  “  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  him.”  In 
Dr.  Pearson’s  time  it  was  the  same,  though 
with  him  the  ether  was  not  pushed  to  uncon¬ 
sciousness  ;  for,  in  the  passage  formerly 
quoted,  we  find  him  complaining  that  he 
found  difficulty  in  preventing  his  patients 
who  had  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  ether, 
from  recurring  to  it  far  too  frequently. 
Patients  themselves,  too,  liken  it  to  drink  : 
they  call  for  “  more  grog,”  and  declare  it 
to  be  “glorious,”  “good  stuff,  better  than 
pop.” 

The  duration  of  the  ether’s  influence  is 
an  important  matter.  It  is  brief ;  and  yet 
it  is  odd  that  the  ether  itself  seems  to  re¬ 
main  long  in  the  system  ;  being  plainly, 
and  even  offensively,  felt  in  the  breath,  not 
merely  for  hours,  but  even  positively  for 
days,  after  protracted  inhalation.*  The 
full  effect  seldom  lasts  above  a  few  minutes ; 
time  enough  for  the  performance  of  some 
operations  ;  such  as  that  of  tooth-drawing. 
When  more  protracted  procedure  is  contem¬ 
plated — as  in  amputation,  stone,  rupture, 
removal  of  tumors,  &c.,  the  inhalation  is 
proceeded  with  during  the  operation,  at 
what  in  steaming  is  termed  “  half  speed.” 
The  ordinary  signs  having  evinced  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  full  effect,  the  operation  is 
begun  ;  and  then  the  inhalation  may  be  for 
a  few  moments  discontinued,  to  be  after¬ 
wards  renewed ;  or,  what  is  better,  the 
mouth-piece  is  kept  continuously  applied, 
with  the  valve  in  the  tube,  for  entrance  of 
atmospheric  air,  either  partially  or  wholly 
open,  so  as  to  dilute  the  vapor.  And  if  at 
any  time  the  patient  show  signs  of  prema¬ 
turely  returning  consciousness,  the  valve  is 
shut,  and  the  full  power  of  ether  restored  ; 
the  patient  being  made  to  breathe  much  or 
little  of  the  vapor,  according  to  the  effects 
observed. 

At  first,  it  may  seem  that  this  brief  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  ether’s  influence  is  a  disadvan¬ 
tage.  The  operator  soon  learns,  however, 

’  The  rapidity  with  which  the  ether  pervades 
the  whole  system  is  also  well  shown,  by  amputated 
parts  retaining  a  strong  flavor  of  ether,  even  for 
many  days  after  removal  j  although  perhaps  not 
more  than  two  or  three  minutes  had  been  spent  in 
inhalation  previous  to  the  making  of  the  iucisions. 
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that  it  is  the  contrary.  Prplonged  dura-  stimulation  of  the  nostrils,  will  naturally 
tion  is  readily  within  his  power,  by  conti-  be  resorted  to.  If  opportunity  serve,  oxy- 
nued  inhalation  ;  and  much  of  comfort  and  gen  gas  may  be  inhaled,  to  arterialize  the 
safety  resides  in  the  fact  of  the  eflFect  being  blood  ;  it  being  supposed  that  etherization, 
transient.  The  manageability  of  the  ether  when  extreme,  tends  to  evil,  by  sending 
is  not  its  least  virtue.  Were  the  period  of  venous  blood  through  the  general  circula- 
duration  ordinarily  less  brief,  the  inhaler  tion. 

would  be  a  dangerous  instrument,  even  in  When  the  patient  does  awake  fully  to 
the  hands  of  the  skilful  and  prudent.  But,  consciousness,  it  may  be  supposed  that  he 
as  it  is,  in  the  hands  of  the  duly  qualified  awakes  to  much  misery,  because  to  much 
it  seems  perfectly  safe.  Repeatedly  have  pain.  But  it  is  not  so.  Not  unfrequently, 
we  observed  unpleasant  effects  beginning  to  every  sense  is  fully  restored  except  the 
show  themselves,  during  an  operation  ;  sense  of  pain.  The  patient  sits  up,  talks 
and,  to  prevent  or  remove  them,  it  was  rationally  and  calmly,  is  aware  of  every  cir- 
only  necessary  to  discontinue  the  inhala-  cumstance,  knows  of  his  wound,  by  seeing 


tion.  There  was  no  necessity  to  fly  hither  | 
and  thither  in  search  of  antidotes  or  resto¬ 
ratives,  or  to  annoy  the  patient  and  inter¬ 
rupt  the  operator  by  the  administration  of 
them.  It  was  enough  to  cease  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  ether. '  Repeatedly  have  we  seen  an 
operation  begun,  without  any  sign  of  pain  ; 
by  and  bye  some  wincing  and  moaning 
came  ;  the  ether  was  let  on  ; — a  lull  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  limb  becoming  passive  and  dead¬ 
like  as  at  first — in  more  senses  than  one, 
the  patient  “  breathed  again  once  more 
sensation  revived,  and  again  it  was  lulled 
asleep  ;  and  so,  several  times  in  succession, 
until  all  was  safely  and  painlessly  com¬ 
pleted.  Repeatedly  have  we  seen  the  te¬ 
dious  process  of  stitching  a  wound  illustrate 
this  manageability  of  the  ether’s  influence  ; 
one  stitch  accompanied  with  some  sign  of 
pain,  the  next  as  if  placed  in  a  dead  part ; 
and  so  on  in  varying  succession,  just  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cessation  or  continuance  of 
the  ether’s  administration. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  effect  is  not 
transient ;  a  heavy  stupor  remaining,  with 
small  pulse,  perhaps,  and  an  unpleasant 
expression  of  countenance.  Cold  water, 
dashed  on  the  face,  or  a  current  of  cold  air 
applied  to  it,  are  good  restoratives.  In¬ 
deed,  their  power  of  bringing  the  patient 
out  of  the  trance  is  often  exhibited  unin¬ 
tentionally,  and  inconveniently,  during  the 
operation.  If  a  wound  be  sponged  with 
cold  water,  for  example,  the  patient  who 
had  borne  cutting  without  a  wince,  will 
often  complain  of  the  cold  lustily.  One 
victim  of  a  severe  operation,  when  asked  if 
she  felt  any  pain,  said  she  “felt  that  win¬ 
dow” — which,  happening  to  be  open,  had 
to  be  shut.  The  internal  restoratives  are 
wine,  spirits,  or  ammonia ;  the  last,  pro¬ 
bably,  to  be  preferred.  Should  respiration 
and  circulation  still  flag,  heat  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  friction  of  the  chest,  and  ammoniated 


and  hearing  of  it,  and  yet  feels  no  pain ; 
the  smarting  of  a  raw  wound  is  often 
averted  for  some  hours  in  this  way  ;  and 
when  it  does  supervene  at  length,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  in  many  cases 
it  comes  in  a  mitigated  form.  Often  the 
patient  sobs  and  cries,  immediately  or  soon 
after  return  to  consciousness — a  state  resem¬ 
bling  hysteria,  or  else  very  like  the  maudlin 
grief  of  a  drunken  man  ;  but  such  tears  are 
no  sign  of  suffering  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  not  unfrequently  the  offspring  of  dreamy 
joy  and  gratitude. 

For  the  successful  administration  of 
ether,  certain  things  are  very  essential. 
The  instrument  must  be  suitable,  and  in 
good  working  order  ;  and,  especially,  there 
must  be  sufficient  width  of  bore  to  admit  of 
a  free  draught  for  the  trachea.  The  ether 
must  be  strong  and  pure  ;  washed  with 
water,  to  remove  any  acid  that  might  re¬ 
main,  and  which  would  cause  irritation  to 
the  lungs  and  fauces  ;  afterwards  decanted 
from  the  water,  and  distilled  over  chloride 
of  calcium.  A  mixture  of  chloric  ether 
with  the  sulphuric  has  been  tried,  but  with 
unsatisfactory  results  ;  the  mixture  proved 
more  grateful  to  the  patient  at  the  time  of 
inhalation,  but  the  stupifying  result  was 
longer  of  being  produced,  and  the  after  ef¬ 
fects  were  not  only  protracted,  but  disagree¬ 
able.  There  was  a  loss  of  power  ;  and,  as 
with  many  compound  things,  what  was 
pleasant  to  the  taste,. at  first,  became  bitter 
afterwards.  The  patient  should  be  comfor¬ 
tably  and  conveniently  arranged :  he  should 
be  as  warmly  clothed  as  circumstances  will 
admit  of ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  room 
should  be  little  if  at  all  below  60®.  The 
warmth  is  obviously  favorable  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  etherial  vapor,  and  it  is  also  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  due  effect  on  the  recipient. 
In  a  room  of  low  temperature,  a  cold  shiver- 
!  ing  is  apt  to  come  on  shortly  after  inhala- 
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tion  has  been  begun,  disturbing  and  imped¬ 
ing  the  process.  The  patient  should  be 
spoken  to  kindly,  and  reassured,  in  the  first 
instance  ;  the  mode  of  inhalation  should  he 
illustrated  and  made  plain  to  him  ;  and  it 
may  be  well  to  make  him  breathe  through 
the  tube,  experimentally,  before  the  ether 
is  poured  into  the  apparatus.  A  position  is 
arranged  suitable  to  the  operation,  and  also 
as  suitable  as  possible  to  the  inhalation. 
Recumbency,  with  the  head  slightly  ele¬ 
vated,  is  usually  to  be  preferred.  All  ar¬ 
rangements  as  to  securing  limbs,  denuding 
the  part  to  be  operated  on,  sorting  pillows, 
stationing  attendants,  &c.,  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  inhalation  is  begun ;  for, 
quietude  is  very  essential  to  success.  The 
patient  should  not  be  spoken  to,  or  touched, 
or  in  any  way  have  his  attention  taken  from 
his  self-intoxicating  occupation.  A  ques¬ 
tion,  the  fall  of  a  jug  or  basin,  a  tap  at  the 
door,  a  sneeze,  or  other  accidental  noise, 
may  interrupt  the  process  very  seriously  ; 
rousing  the  patient  from  the  advancing  stu¬ 
por,  perhaps  rendering  him  restless  and 
unmanageable.  The  respiration  should  be 
steady,  slow,  and  full ;  the  patient  filling 
his  chest  completely,  and  emptying  it  com¬ 
pletely,  at  each  inspiration  and  expiration. 
To  prevent  coughing,  or  other  disagreeable 
consequences  of  the  pungency  of  the  vapor, 
a  considerable  dilution  by  atmospheric  air 
is  expedient  at  first ;  the  amount  of  dilu¬ 
tion  being  gradually  diminished,  as  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  found  to  bear  it.  And  to  effect  this 
very  important  part  of  the  procedure,  the 
tube  is  provided  with  a  valve,  which,  when 
open,  admits  a  full  stream  of  atmospheric 
air,  and  which  can  be  opened  or  shut — gra¬ 
dually  or  suddenly — at  pleasure.  The  merit 
of  inventing  this  important  part  of  the  ap¬ 
paratus  is  due,  we  believe,  to  Mr.  Squire, 
chemist,  London,  who  constructed  the  in¬ 
struments  first  used  successfully  by  Mr. 
Liston.  The  operator,  or  some  duly  quali¬ 
fied  assistant,  watches  the  pulse,  breathing, 
countenance,  and  eye ;  careful  to  note  the 
lime  when  the  operation  may  be  begun,  and 
equally  careful  to  observe  any  untoward 
sign  which  might  render  temporary  abstrac¬ 
tion  of  the  ether  necessary. 

In  general,  no  unpleasant  sign  showing 
itself,  the  inhalation  is  carried  to  the  point 
of  complete  stupefaction  ;  and  this,  as  al¬ 
ready  stated,  is  sought  to  be  maintained  by 
a  continued,  though  minor  use  of  the  ether. 
An  odd  fact,  however,  comes  now  to  be 
stated  ;  namely,  that  stupefaction  is  by  no 
means  essential.  Experience  has  fully 
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shown  that  the  brain  may  be  acted  on  so  as 
to  annihilate  for  the  time  what  may  be 
termed  the  faculty  of  feeling  pain  ;  the 
organ  of  general  sense  may  be  lulled  into 
profound  sleep,  while  the  organ  of  special 
sense  and  the  organ  of  intellectual  func¬ 
tion  remain  wide  awake,  active,  and  busily 
employed.  The  patient  may  feel  no  pain 
under  very  cruel  cutting,  and  yet  he  may 
see,  hear,  taste,  and  smell,  as  well  as  ever, 
to  all  appearance  ;  and  he  may  also  be  per¬ 
fectly  conscious  of  everything  within  reach 
of  his  observation — able  to  reason  on  such 
events  most  lucidly,  and  able  to  retain  both 
the  events  and  the  reasoning  in  his  memory 
afterwards.  We  have  seen  a  patient  fol¬ 
lowing  the  operator  with  her  eyes  most  in¬ 
telligently  and  watchfully,  as  he  shifted  his 
place  near  her,  lifted  his  knife,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  use  it ;  wincing  not  at  all  during 
its  use ;  answering  questions  by  gesture, 
very  readily  and  plainly ;  and  after  the 
operation  was  over,  narrating  every  event 
as  it  occurred — declaring  that  she  knew  and 
saw  all ;  stating  that  she  knew  and  felt  that 
she  was  being  cut,  and  yet  that  she  felt  no 
pain  whatever.  Patients  have  said  quietly, 
“  you  are  sawing  now,”  during  the  use  of 
the  saw  in  amputation ;  and  afterwards 
they  have  declared  most  solemnly,  that 
though  quite  conscious  of  that  part  of  the 
operation,  yet  they  felt  no  pain.  We  have 
seen  a  patient  enduring  amputation  of  a 
limb  without  any  sign  of  suffering,  opening 
her  eyes  during  the  performance,  at  its 
most  painful  part,  descrying  a  country 
practitioner  at  some  distance — under  whose 
care  she  had  formerly  been,  and  whom  she 
had  not  seen  for  some  considerable  time — 
addressing  him  by  name,  and  requesting 
that  he  might  not  leave  town  without  see¬ 
ing  her.  And  one  of  the  first  successful 
[  operations  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  well  illustrates  the  same  point  ;--the 
patient  managing  all  the  details  of  the  in¬ 
halation  himself,  loudly  insisting  that  the 
experiment  was  quite  a  failure,  and  would 
never  do,  that  the  matter  must  be  deferred 
to  another  opportunity — and  all  the  while 
the  painful  operation  being  busily  proceed¬ 
ed  with,  preparing  an  agreeable  surprise  for 
the  talkative  sceptic.  More  examples  to 
the  same  effect  might  be  adduced,  if  neces¬ 
sary  :  the  fact  is  undoubted.  And  physio¬ 
logists,  accordingly,  are  somewhat  puzzled 
as  to  the  exact  statement  of  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  etherial  inhalation  on  the  nervous 
system.  Of  the  brain  proper,  the  spinal 
system,  and  the  ganglionic  system — as  the 
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different  parts  of  the  nervous  system  are 
termed — which  is  the  part  affected  ?  Strych¬ 
nine  is  supposed  to  influence  the  spinal  sys¬ 
tem  mainly  ;  digitalis,  the  ganglionic ; — 
which  does  the  ether  affect  ?  It  is  probable 
that  the  brain  proper  is  the  part  mainly  in¬ 
fluenced  ;  and  sometimes  only  a  portion  of 
it ;  for,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  in¬ 
tellect  may  be  active,  and  the  special  sen¬ 
ses,  too,  may  retain  all  their  acuteness, 
while  the  patient  is  wholly  unconscious  of  a 
procedure  which  otherwise  could  not  fail  to 
be  accompanied  with  the  severest  torture. 
General  sense  may  be  asleep,  while  intel¬ 
lectual  and  special  sense  may, be  wide  awake. 

The  first  effect  of  the  inhalation  would 
seem  to  be  decidedly  stimulant ;  afterwards 
it  becomes  powerfully  sedative.  Just  as 
other  things  may  be  stimulant,  in  small 
doses,  or  lightly  applied  ; — sedative  in  large 
doses,  or  long  continued.  Opium  is  a  fa¬ 
miliar  example  of  this ;  causing  excitement 
in  small  doses,  and  proving  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  of  all  narcotics  when  largely  adminis¬ 
tered. 

But  it  is  now  time  that  we  speak  some¬ 
what  more  fully  of  the  evil  consequences 
which  ether,  taken  by  the  lungs,  may  pro¬ 
duce.  1.  It  may  produce  coughing,  expec¬ 
toration,  or  other  sign  of  irritation  of  the 
.air  passages.  And  this  irritation  may  some¬ 
times  prove  so  embarrassing,  as  to  frustrate 
the  attempt  at  letheonizing.  2.  It  may 
produce  excitement ;  just  as  the  nitrous 
oxide  gas  docs  ;  the  patient  becoming  talka¬ 
tive  and  restless,  or  violent,  and  intolerant 
of  restraint.  3.  In  females,  or  in  males  of 
highly  nervous  temperament,  it  may  induce 
hysteria.  4.  It  may  cause  sickness  and 
vomiting ;  and  the  younger  the  patient, 
the  more  liable  is  this  to  occur — more  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  inhalation  have  been  pro¬ 
tracted  and  imperfect.  More  than  once  we 
have  seen  the  tube  untowardly  saturated 
with  the  fluid  contents  of  the  stomach. 
5.  Convulsions  may  occur  ;  slight  or  vio¬ 
lent  ;  transient  or  protracted.  Of  course, 
the  first  appearance  of  them  is,  the  signal 
for  discontinuance  of  the  ether — to  be  re¬ 
sumed,  if  the  operation  be  not  completed, 
so  soon  as  the  system  has  again  become 
quiet.  6.  Fainting  may  take  place,  the 
pulse  becoming  very  rapid,  and  at  last 
imperceptible ;  and  the  faint  may  prove  of 
such  intensity  and  duration  as  to  cause  se¬ 
rious  alarm.  But  this  is  not  likely  to  occur, 
except  in  the  case  of  diseased  heart.  7. 
Signs  of  congestion  in  the  brain  may  mani¬ 
fest  themselves ;  the  patient  threatening  to 


pass  into  what  is  technically  termed  the 
condition  of  coma ;  as  indicated  by  com¬ 
plete  insensibility,  dilated  pupils,  relaxed 
muscles,  snoring  and  labored  breathing. 
8.  Lastly,  the  experiment  may  fail ;  the 
patient  becoming  excited  and  confused,  but 
not  dead  to  pain.  This  result,  however, 
we  feel  convinced,  will  seldom  if  ever  occur, 
when  good  ether  is  well  administered  by 
means  of  a  suitable  apparatus. 

Such  are  the  immediate  results  of  an  un¬ 
toward  kind  ;  and  the  most  of  them,  we 
believe,  may  be  averted  by  a  graduated, 
rapid,  and  quiet  exhibition  of  good  ether  ; 
should  they  threaten,  inhalation  is  discon¬ 
tinued  for  a  time,  and  warily  resumed. 
Others  may  possibly  show  themselves  at  a 
more  remote  period.  There  may  be  a  con¬ 
dition  of  system  induced,  resembling  what 
is  termed  irritative  fever  ;  and  by  this  re¬ 
covery  may  be  delayed.  It  is  possible, 
also,  that  irritation  of  the  air  passages  may 
leave  some  permanent  traces  behind ; 
threatening  to  pass  on  into  bronchitis  or 
pneumonia. 

A  direct  proof,  however,  of  such  casual¬ 
ties  is,  happily,  still  wanting.  In  one  fatal 
case  of  amputation  below  the  knee,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Infirmary,  in  which  ether  had 
been  successfully  used,  bronchitis  and  pneu¬ 
monia  were  both  discovered ;  but  the 
woman  died  of  inflammation  of  the  veins, 
with  acute  abscess  in  the  wrist  and  knee 
joints  ;  and,  besides,  she  had  been  for  years 
in  bad  health,  and  at  the  time  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  had  a  chronic  affection  of  the  lungs. 
In  another  patient,  a  boy,  who  had  his  thigh 
amputated,  recovery  was  delayed  by  the 
occurrence  of  a  slight  attack  of  pneumonia ; 
but  then  it  did  not  show  itself  till  a. fort¬ 
night  after  the  operation ;  and,  at  that 
period,  the  ether  could  certainly  not  be 
justly  blamed. 

Some  seem  to  entertain  a  fear  that  a  state 
of  system  untowardly  favorable  to  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  veins,  to  erysipelas,  and  to 
tedious  successive  suppurations  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  may  be  engendered  by 
the  ether.  And  some  cases  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Infirmary  may  have  lent  some  color¬ 
ing  to  the  fancy,  and,  we  honestly  believe, 
nothing  more  than  coloring — certainly  no 
proof.  It  so  happened  that,  in  several 
cases  of  operation,  in  which  ether  had  been 
used,  these  affections  did  occur,  and  proved 
both  troublesome  and  dangerous.  But  it 
also  happened  that  these  same  diseases, 
with  similar  dangerous  and  troublesome 
results,  were  occurring  in  other  patients,  in 
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the  same  wards,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  | 
whom  no  ether  whatever  had  been  in  any 
way  administered.  In  fact,  the  season,  at 
that  time,  was  very  unhealthy  ;  and  these 
affections  prevailed  then  in  the  hospital, 
in  an  epidemic  form,  attacking  patients 
who  had  ether  and  who  had  not,  indiscri¬ 
minately.  A  “  fatal  case”  has  been  re¬ 
ported  in  England  ;  a  coroner’s  inquest  has 
sat  on  it,  and  the  decision  has  been,  “  death 
by  ether.”  But  we  will  venture  to  say, 
that  no  unprejudiced  surgeon,  of  experience 
in  such  matters,  will  think  the  verdict  just 
or  warranted.  The  woman  had  a  large 
“  osteosarcomatous,  malignant”  tumor  ex¬ 
tirpated  by  tedious  dissection  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh  ;  the  operation  last¬ 
ing,  according  to  the  statement,  25  minutes, 
according  to  another,  55  minutes  ;  the 
etherization  proving  quite  ineffectual,  the 
patient  wincing  under  each  stroke  of  the 
knife,  and  saying  afterwards  that  she  felt 
it.  After  the  operation,  a  state  of  great 
depression  was  observed  ;  and  this  conti¬ 
nued.  The  operation  was  performed  on  a 
Tuesday  forenoon,  and  the  patient,  sinking, 
died  on  the  morning  of  Thursday  following. 
Now,  what  is  there  in  all  this,  but  what 
has  been  observed  again  and  again,  in  ordi¬ 
nary  practice,  before  the  days  of  ether  ? 
Under  the  shock  of  less  severe  operations 
than  this,  susceptible  frames  have  sunk  in 
less  time.  And  though  it  was  very  natural 
for  the  surgeon,  in  this  CAse,  to  lay  the 
blame  on  the  ether,  shifting  it  from  himself 
and  his  knife,  we  suspect  that  he  will  find 
but  few  competent  judges  in  the  profession 
to  agree  with  him.  Obviously,  had  ether 
been  even  pushed  in  the  case,  the  result 
could  not  have  attached  blame  to  its  use  ; 
for  the  result  is  none  other  than  what  has 
been  often  seen  without  ether.  But  there 
is  another  question.  The  ether  here  was 
ineffectual ;  so  far  as  the  anodyne  effect  is 
concerned,  the  operation  may  be  said  to 
have  been  without  etherization,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  sank  by-  continuance  of  the  shock. 
Had  ether,  by  due  administration,  proved 
effectual  as  an  anodyne,  the  painful  and 
emotional  part  of  the  shock  would  have 
been  averted ;  and  might  not  the  patient, 
in  consequence,  have  been  still  alive  }  The 
“  Crowner’s  Quest”  verdict  is,  in  truth, 
imperfect.  It  was  “  death  by  ether.” 
Ought  it  not  rather  to  have  been,  “  death 
(by  want  of)  ether  .?” 

We  are  further  told,  “  the  patient  who 
underwent  the  Caesarean  operation  died.” 
No  wonder.  How  many  have  lived  after 
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such  procedure  ?  Another  patient,  on 
whom  extirpation  of  the  eyeball  was  per¬ 
formed,  sank.”  Is  that  anything  new  f 
“  A  clergyman,  whose  leg  was  amputated, 
never  rallied  after  the  operation.”  Have 
there  not  been  thousands  of  such  cases 
before  the  days  of  ether  ? 

It  is  worth  while,  in  connexion  with  this 
subject,  to  look  to  Travers  on  Constitutional 
Irritation — an  old  and  valued  authority. 
There  we  find  many  examples  of  sudden 
death  after  operations  and  injuries,  some  of 
them  slight  and  trivial,  which,  had  they 
occurred  in  these  days,  with  the  use  of  ether, 
would  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  that 
agent’s  enemies,  much  more  plausible  argu¬ 
ments  and  facts  for  denouncing  it  as  the 
cause  of  misadventure. 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  do  not  say 
that  fatal  and  formidable  results  may  not 
happen,  and  have  not  happened,  from 
ether’s  use  in  surgery.  All  we  mean  to 
assert  is,  that  formidable  and  fatal  results 
from  ether’s  use  in  surgery  have,  in  no  one 
case  as  yet,  been  proven.  And  we  go  a  step 
further.  Ether,  as  an  anodyne  in  surgery, 
is  on  its  trial ;  it  has  been  openly  accused 
of  fatal  and  formidable  results ;  we  seek 
for  a  thorough  and  impartial  sifting  of  the 
evidence,  pro  and  con  ;  and  we  confidently 
claim,  so  far  as  the  present  state  of  evi¬ 
dence  goes,  a  verdict  very  different  from  that 
of  the  “  Crowner’s  ’Quest not  merely  a 
“  Not  proven,”  but  “  Not  guilty.” 

Obviously,  etherization  ought  never  to  be 
practised  but  by,  or  in  presence  of,  the 
faculty, — it  being  essential  that  a  competent 
person  should  be  at  hand,  to  detect  the 
signs  of  coming  evil,  and  to  apply  those 
remedies  which  circumstances  may  demand. 
Like  other  powerful  agents  for  weal  or  for 
woe,  it  will  no  doubt  be  found, 

“  Sacra  vitae  anchora,  circumspect!  agentibus 

Cymba  Charontis,  in  manu  imperiti.” 

As  obvious  is  it,  how  the  ether’s  use  may 
be  turned  to  sinister  purposes.  Persons 
may  be  lulled  into  unconsciousness,  for  the 
purpose  of  nefarious  acts  being  committed 
on  their  person  or  purse.  Should  itinerant 
tooth-drawers  take  to  ether,  and  the  public 
foolishly  take  to  them,  we  advite  the  un¬ 
happy  victims  to  look  to  their  pockets,  and 
leave  all  their  personal  movables,  of  any 
value,  at  home. 

Is  it  necessary  to  recount  the  advantages 
which  the  use  of  ether  affords  in  surgery  t 
Not  surely  at  great  length.  1.  The  most 
obvious  benefit  is  that  which  accrues  direct- 
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ly  to  the  patient  by  the  annulling  of  pain,  j  tion,  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed. 

2.  And,  from  this,  again,  there  results  an 
important  matter ;  namely,  that  patients, 
coming  to  have  little  or  no  dread  and  ap¬ 
prehension  of  operations,  will  readily  sub-  wise  ;  for,  when  the  ether’s  charm  works 
mit  to  them  when  assured  by  their  medical  well,  the  placid  condition  of  the  part  and 
advisers  that  their  performance  has  become 
necessary,  or  even  expedient ;  and  they  will 
not  be  tempted  to  conceal  diseases,  in  the 
cure  of  which  they  imagine  that  operative 
measures  may  be  required.  In  many 
operations,  heretofore,  it  has  been  the  ex-  trouble  by  many  bleeding  points  may  be 
perience  of  all  operators  that  the  patient  expected.  But  such  an  event  ought  to  be 
has  often  been  “  more  afraid  than  hurt.”  the  exception  to  the  general  rule.  As  to 
Now,  we  may  almost  say,  in  none  will  he  the  secondary  bleeding, — this  may  be  ex- 
bc  either  hurt  or  frightened.  3.  Hereto-  plained  in  another  way,  without  placing 
fore,  also,  the  shoc^  of  all  serious  opera-  blame  on  the  ether.  In  many  operators, 
tions  has  been  formidable.  The  patient,  using  ether  without  much  experience  of  its 
however  resigned  and  courageous,  was  effects,  there  is  a  natural  desire  to  hurry 
deeply  depressed  in  system*:,  the  pulse  be-  over  the  work  as  rapidly  as  possible,  lest 
came  feeble,  the  surface  cold  and  pale,  the  the  patient  wake  up  and  complain  of  pain  ; 
eye  dim,  respiration  troubled,  and  the  whole  and,  in  consequence,  there  is  a  temptation 
powers  of  life  were  brought  low.  With  ether  to  close  the  wound,  and  dress  it  finally, 
we  expect  to  see  less  of  this ;  and  much  less  after  having  secured  the  main  vessels  only, 
we  do  see.  Thighs  may  be  amputated,  without  looking  narrowly  for  minor  points, 
stones  extracted,  and  tumors  removed,  or  waiting  to  see  if  fresh  bleeding  orifices 
with  little  sign  of  shock  imparted ;  the  chief  show  themselves,  as  is  ordinarily,  and  ought 
deviations  from  the  normal  characters  of  always  to  be  done.  And  when  this  is  not 
health  being  such  as  are  known  to  be  the  done,  bleeding,  by  and  bye,  can  scarcely 
effects  of  ether, — and,  accordingly,  both  fail  to  occur,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, — 
manageable  and  transient.  Of  course,  we  obviously  the  fault,  not  of  the  ether,  but  of 
do  not  expect  all  shock  to  be  removed,  the  ether’s  employer,  the  surgeon.  With 
Shock  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  parts,  skilful  etherization,  and  the  ordinary  pre- 
— mental  or  emotional, — the  effect  of  the  cautions  of  deliberate  operating,  we  are  in- 
suffering  of  pain, — and  an  impression,  in-  dined  to  believe  that  a  saving  o-f  blood  will 
dependent  of  pain  and  emotion,  made  on  be  the  result.  6.  Instead  of  hurry  being 
the  ganglionic  and  spinal  systems  of  nerves,  imparted  to  the  surgeon’s  hands,  by  the 
Removal  of  the  two-  first  is  certainly  within  ether’s  use,  they  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to 
the  power  of  etherization  ;  but  the  last,  move  with  greater  steadiness  and  delibera- 
— often  formidable, — will  still  remain,  tion.  There  is  one  operation  in  surgery 

4.  What  is  termed  reaction  from  the  shock  which  is  always  done  slowly,  because  thus, 
used  to  be  troublesome  ;  of  two  kinds ;  and  thus  only,  it  can  be  done  well, — and  • 
strong  and  active,  tending  to  inflammation  ;  that  is  trephining.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
weak  and  tumultuous,  tending  towards  irri-  excuse  for  haste,  the  sawing  of  the  skull, — 
tative  fever,  and  equally  important, — per-  the  patient  ordinarily  insensible, — being  a 
haps  the  less  manageable  of  the  two.  Now,  painless  operation.  And,  in  like  manner, 
by  the  avoidance  of  shock,  wholly  or  in  during  the  painless  operations  of  these 
great  measure,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  days,  the  same  deliberate  movements 
suppose  that  such  untoward  consequences  should  be  practised  ;  the  more  especially, 
of  shock  may  be  avoided,  alteo,  wholly,  or  as  we  know  that  the  manageability  of  the 
in  great  measure.  And  experience,  on  this  ether  is  such,  as  to  enable  us  to  maintain 
point,  has  already  spoken  favorably,  the  desired  state  of  unconsciousness  almost 

5.  Some  observers  have  thought  that  rather  for  an  indefinite  period.  It  is  very  plain, 
more  blood  flowed  from  operations  conducted  however,  that  such  increased  steadiness, 
with  ether,  than  from  those  without  it.  deliberation,  and  consequent  perfection  of 
And  some  seem  tolerably  confident  that  operating,  is  not  to  be  expected  untU  the 
there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  what  is  termed  surgeon  has  become  familiar  with  the  ether’s 
secondary'  bleeding  ; — that  is,  bleeding  use,  and  confident  of  the  power  with  which 
taking  place  some  hours  after  the  opera-  he  can  thereby  command  the  sensibilities 


patient  is  surely  favorable  to  a  gentle  cir 
culation,  and  to  a  moderate  flow  of  blood 
from  cut  vessels.  Should  the  patient  and 
part  Become  excited  and  unruly, — as  some¬ 
times  happens, — then,  no  doubt,  some 


As  to  the  first  objection,  our  own  observa¬ 
tion  tends  rather  the  other  way ;  and  we  do 
not  well  understand  how  it  should  be  other- 
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of  his  patient.  In  fact,  so  manageable  is 
the  agency,  that  we  have  often  been  forced 
mentally  to  liken  it  to  the  power  of  steam, 
which  may  be  turned  off  or  turned  on  as  we 
list.  Working  a  vessel  up  a  difficult  chan¬ 
nel,  how  often  is  the  power  of  progression 
increased,  slackened,  turned  off,  or  re¬ 
versed  !  In  ether,  we  have  no  reverse  in 
the  power  itself  ;  but,  during  an  operation, 
it  would  be  no  great  misapplication  of  terms 
to  find  the  superintending  surgeon  regulat¬ 
ing  his  anodyne  powers  by  “  Set  on  !”  or, 
^as  it  is  an  American  discovery, — “  Go 
a-head  !”  “  Ease  her  !”  “  Stop  her  !”  Un¬ 
fortunately,  there  is  no  “  Back  her  !”  or 
“Astern!’’  But,  if  a  bright  look-out  is 
kept,  and  no  rash  way  made  upon  the  ves¬ 
sel,  the  necessity  for  such  a  cry,  we  fondly 
think,  will  not  often  arise.  How  many 
operations  with  ether  must  have  now  taken 
place, — many,  too,  it  is  no  want  of  charity 
to  suppose,  with  bad  ether,  had  apparatus, 
and  want  of  caution  ;  and  3"et,  so  far  as  we 
know,  there  is  not  one  instance  of  fatal  casu¬ 
alty  which  can  be  ascribed  directly  to  the 
ether’s  use. 

But  it  is  not  in  cutting  only  that  ether  is 
of  use.  As  an  opponent  of  muscular  resist¬ 
ance,  it  promises  to  be  of  great  service  in 
surgery.  In  dislocations  of  old  standing, 
more  especially  of  the  larger  joints,  as  the 
hip  and  shoulder,  it  is  well  known  that 
great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  effecting  re¬ 
duction  ;  and  this  mainly  on  account  of 
the  resistance  which  is  afforded  by  the  ifius- 
cles,  whose  spasmodic  action  is  partly  in¬ 
voluntary  and  partly  in  obedience  to  the 
will.  However  resolute  and  calm  the  pa¬ 
tient  may  be,  and  anxigus  to  assist  the  sur¬ 
geon  in  every  way,  yet,  so  soon  as  violent 
extending  force  is  applied  to  the  limb,  he 
cannot  help  straining  himself  greatly,  fixing 
his  chest  during  deep  inspirations,  and  ren¬ 
dering  the  muscles  connected  with  the  dis¬ 
placed  joint  as  rigid  as  if  they  were  of  wood 
or  plaster.  Now,  all  this  straining,  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  will,  etherial  inhalation  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  avert  entirely  ;  and  we  have  seen 
it  so  averted.  Consequently,  one  great  ob¬ 
stacle  to  reduction  may,  by  the  ether,  be 
overcome.  We  are  not  so  sanguine  of  its 
proving  a  successful  opponent  of  involun¬ 
tary  spasm ;  having  repeatedly  witnessed 
much  and  violent  spasmodic  movement  dur¬ 
ing  amputations,  of  the  pain  of  which  the 
patient  felt  nothing.  In  hernia,  too,  the 
remedy  promises  well,  in  preventing  the 
straining  of  the  patient,  which  every  expe¬ 
rienced  surgeon  knows  is  so  greatly  obstruc¬ 


tive  of  reduction.  In  a  recent  case  of  rup¬ 
ture  operated  on,  the  bowels  were  constantly 
protruding  from  the  wound,  and  could  not 
be  replaced,  on  account  of  the  great  and 
incontrollable  action  of  the  abdominal  mus¬ 
cles  ;  ether  was  administered,  the  patient 
became  unconscious,  the  abdomen  lay  quiet, 
and  the  protruded  parts  were  then,  without 
the  slightest  difficulty,  replaced  and  retain¬ 
ed.  Even  supposing,  therefore,  that  ethe¬ 
rial  inhalation  bo  found  ineffectual  in  allay¬ 
ing  involuntary  spasm,  it  promises  much 
aid,  by  the  averting  of  voluntary  muscular 
action,  in  the  reduction  of  dislocated  joints, 
and  in  hernia — which  may  not  inaptly  be 
regarded  as  a  dislocation  of  bowel. 

But,  further,  the  ether’s  use  is  not  to  be 
limited  to  the  province  of  surgery  alone. 
It  is  applicable  to  every  department  of  the 
healing  art.  In  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  in  midwifery,  we  may  expect  its  cau¬ 
tious  employment  to  be  followed  by  signal 
benefits,  in  certain  circumstances.  In  the 
latter  department.  Professor  Simpson  has 
already  reaped  no  slight  success.  His  first 
application  of  ether  was  to  a  difficult  case  of 
turning,  in  a  deformed  mother.  A  painful 
operation  had  to  be  performed  within  the 
womb  ;  and  then  the  child  had  to  be  pulled 
forcibly  away.  Much  force  was  necessary ; 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  much  pain  must 
have  been  endured,  and  the  after  recovery 
would  in  all  probability  have  proved  te¬ 
dious.  As  it  was,  no  pain  whatever  was 
felt ;  there  was  no  shock,  or  lowering  of  the 
system  ;  and  “  on  the  fourth  day  she  had 
walked  out  of  her  room  to  visit  her  mother.” 
In  several  cases  of  extraction  by  forceps, 
the  results  of  etherization  have  been  equally 
satisfactory.  In  every  case,  “  the  uterine 
contractions  continued  as  regular  in  their 
recuvrence  and  duration  after  the  state  of 
etherization  had  been  induced,  as  before  the 

inhalation  was  begun . Indeed,  in 

some  cases  the  pains  have  appeared  to  me 
to  have  become  increased  as  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  patient  became  diminished. 
This  has  more  particularly  occurred  with 
one  or  two  patients,  who  breathed  ether 
combined  with  tincture  of  ergot,  or  contain¬ 
ing  a  solution  of  its  oil.”*  And  thus, 
though  in  some  cases  of  surgery,  ether  may 
seem  to  labor  under  a  disadvantage  in  not 
proving  a  successful  opponent  of  involun¬ 
tary  muscular  action,  here,  in  the  obstetric 
art,  the  greatest  possible  advantage  is  de¬ 
rived  from  that  circumstance.  Parturition 
is  shorn  of  pain,  and  yet  not  retarded. 

Monthly  Journal,  March,  1847,  p.  724, 
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Our  own  impression  is,  that  etherization  ! 
will  ultimately  be  found  more  available  in  i 
the  obstetric,  than  in  any  other  department  \ 
of  the  healing  art.  1 

In  medicine,  the  inhalation  of  ether  has  1 
been  applied  with  success  to  relieve  the  i 
painful  paroxysms  of  asthma,  and  to  as-  < 
sua^e  the  intense  sufferin'^  attendant  on  i 
neuralgia.  And  to  other  diseases,  attended 
with  much  pain,  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  ' 
due  time  the  application  will  be  extended.  ; 
“  Pneumatic  Medicine”  is  revived. 

In  tetanus,  we  do  not  look  sanguinely  for  . 
success  ;  for,  as  already  stated,  etherization 
is  not  likely  to  control  involuntary  spasm, 
and  it  acts  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  on  the  true 
spinal  system — unless  pushed  very  far. 
When,  however,  in  tetanus,  amputation  is 
deemed  expedient,  etherization  will  then 
prove  unspeakably  valuable  in  averting  an 
aggravation  of  suffering,  during  the  opera¬ 
tion,  which  might  otherwise  prove  almost 
beyond  the  limit  of  human  endurance. 

In  public  practice,  etherization  has  been 
found  very  useful  in  detecting  feigned  dis¬ 
eases.  The  patient  having  been,  nolens 
volensj  thrown  into  helpless  unconscious¬ 
ness,  stiff  joints  have  become  supple, 
crooked  backs  have  grown  straight,  and 
various  other  decrepitudes  have  thawed  into 
normal  shape  and  form — unmasking  the 
impostor. 

One  field  of  inquiry,  vast  and  important, 
seems  just  opening  up  to  the  profession  ; 
namely,  the  inhalation  of  other  remedial 
agents,  in  the  form  of  vapor,  with  or  with¬ 
out  ether — as  practised  by  Dr.  Pearson  and 
others,  in  the  end  of  last  century.  And 
who  knows,  but,  by  the  resuscitation  of 
“  Pneumatic  Medicine,”  many  diseases 
may  be  brought  more  thoroughly  under  con¬ 
trol  ;  the  remedies,  in  small  quantity, 
being  directly  mixed  with  the  circulating 
blood — borne  along  thereby,  rapidly  per¬ 
vading  the  whole  system,  and  both  speedily 
and  effectually  exercising  their  remedial 
agency.*  Professor  Simpson  has  already 
used  the  ergot  in  this  way,  as  formerly 
stated  ;  and  we  doubt  not  this  is  but  the 
commencement,  by  him  and  others,  of  fur¬ 
ther  investigation  in  this  important,  inte¬ 
resting,  and  hopeful  direction. 

And  not  merely  to  the  human  being  is 
the  ether’s  use  to  be  limited.  The  lower 

•  According  to  Wagner,  vaporizable  substances 
thus  applied  to  the  bronchial  cells  “  seem  to  make 
their  way  into  the  blood  through  the  unbroken  vas¬ 
cular  membrane,  with  the  same  certainty  and  ease 
as  when  they  are  injected  directly  into  the  veins.” 
VoL.  XI.  No.  Ill.  20 


animals  partake  also  of  its  benefits.  Al¬ 
ready,  horses  and  dogs  have  been  relieved 
from  troublesome  and  dangerous  affections, 
by  operations  rendered  painless.*  Vicious 
horses  have  been  shod,  too,  with  safety  and 
comfort  to  themselves  and  others.  In  the 
department  of  V^an  Amburgh,  there  is  no 
saying  what  may  be  achieved. 

And  as  if  Medicine  did  not  afford  a  wide 
enough  field  for  ether,  that  of  Law  has  been 
slightly  broached  upon.  A  proposal  has 
been  made  to  extend  etherization  to  the 
Justiciary  Courts  ;  and  a  convict,  lately, 
we  see,  has  begged  to  be  executed  while 
under  the  Lctheon’s  infiuence.  Ilanffinff- 
made-easy,  however,  is  scarcely  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  The  innovation  would  hardly  be 
consistent  with  justice,  however  it  might  be 
regarded  in  law. 

Put  we  must  hasten  to  apologize  for  in¬ 
dulgence  in  aught  jocular,  in  a  matter  so 
grave  and  important  as  etherization  ;  which 
i  in  this  and  other  countries  has  already  re¬ 
moved  all  pain,  and  no  little  danger,  from 
thousands  of  operations  of  every  grade  and 
kind  in  surgery  ;  which  has  already  made 
some  progress  in  the  successful  treatment  of 
disease  ;  and  which  has  already  brought  no 
slight  help  to  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  mankind,  in  those  hours  of  heavy  trial 
which  they  have  hitherto  borne,  with  the 
greatest  fortitude,  indeed,  but  also  with  the 
intensest  agony  of  pain  ;  from  which,  in 
short,  within  a  few  brief  months,  a  vast 
amount  of  good  has  already  come,  and  from 
which  we  still,  not  unreasonably,  hope  for 
good,  to  an  extent  that  is  almost  incalcu¬ 
lable. 

Do  not  let  us  be  carried 'away,  however, 
by  enthusiasm,  natural  in  the  circumstances. 
All  new  discoveries  run  as  much  risk  of 
damage  from  the  unwise  zeal  of  their  parti¬ 
sans,  as  from  the  hostility  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents.  Let  our  advance  in  this  hopeful 
path  be  cautious  and  sure.  Let  wisdom, 
honesty,  and  candor  attend  on  every  obser¬ 
vation.  And  let  every  man,  old  and  young, 

♦  We  observe  that  a  recent  experimenter  on 
horse-flesh  has  been  making  an  ingenuous  expose 
ofhis  adventures  with  ether.  His  mst  trials,  insti¬ 
tuted  apparently  for  no  earthly  purpose,  except  just 
to  see  what  would  happen,  did  not  satisfy  him  ;  and 
the  want  of  success  he  attributed  to  “  the  too  free 
entrance  of  atmospheric  air'*  in  inhalation.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  his  next  experiment,  he  determined  to  pre¬ 
vent,  if  possible,  the  ingress  of  one  particle  of  that 
fluid,  so  dangerous  and  unsuitable  for  lungs ;  and 
he  succeeded  m^irvellously ;  choking  his  victim  as 
thoroughly  as  it  he  had  hanged  him  by  a  halter. 
Perhaps  he  thinks  that  the  ether  had  something  to  do 
with  the  casualty » 
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casting  aside  all  prejudice,  and  anxious 
only  to  know  the  truth,  do  what  in  him  lies 
to  ascertain  how  much  of  actual  good  there 
is,  or  may  be,  in  the  ether’s  use  ;  how  much 
of  possible  evil  may  attend  on  it ;  how  the 
latter  is  to  be  averted  or  subdued,  and  how 
the  former  may  be  best  secured  and  still 
farther  extended. 

And  in  conclusion — should  our  fond  hopes 
be  realized,  and  etherization  perform  all 
that  it  offers — let  us  not  forget  from  whom 
the  favor  has  really  come,  and  to  whom  our 
thanksgiving  is  really  due.  What  lay  hid 
for  ages,  eluding  the  anxious  search  of  the 
wisest,  has  been  unexpectedly  revealed, 
under  humble  and  unlooked-for  agency. 
And  in  such  an  event  there  is  surely  a 
manifest  declaration  of  the  sovereign  power 


of  Him  who  doeth  all  things  wisely  and 
well, — “  The  author  of  every  good  and  of 
every  perfect  gift.”  Let  us  humble  our¬ 
selves  at  the  thought  of  man’s  weakness, 
and  shortness  of  sight ;  powerless  even 
when  strengthened  by  experience,  or  when 
enlightened  by  philosophy.  Let  us  cease 
not  to  extol  Him  who  is  all  bountiful,  as  he 
is  omniscient  and  almighty  ;  who  has  been 
graciously  pleased,  in  these  latter  days,  to 
mitigate  in  part  the  temporal  punishment 
which  sin  had  brought  into  the  world  ;  who, 
while  He  hateth  sin,  yet  loveth  the  sinner  ; 
who  is  “  of  great  kindness,  and  repenteth 
Him  of  the  evil who  retaineth  not  his 
anger  for  ever,  because  he  delighteth  in 
mercy.”* 


it 
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LEAVES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  PRINCE  TALLEYRAND. 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  three  in¬ 
dividuals  who  have  rendered  themselves 
most  conspicuous  in  history,  as  the  first 
movers  of  the  great  Revolution  in  France, 
all  belonged  to  that  class  against  which  that 
political  catastrophe  more  especially 
directed  its  thunders.  Mirabeau,  Tal¬ 
leyrand,  and  Lafayette,  were  severally 
members  of  the  ancienne  noblesse. 

These  illustrious  persons  entered  life 
almost  all  together.  Mirabeau  was  born 
on  the  9th  March,  1749,  Talleyrand  on  the 
13th  February,  1754,  and  Lafayette  on 
the  6th  September,  1757.  The  first  lived 
only  to  speak  the  prologue  of  the  drama ; 
the  last  two  were  upon  the  stage  at  the  fall 
of  the  curtain. 

The  family  of  Talleyrand  was  ancient 
and  noble.  It  preserved  among  its  tradi¬ 
tions,  allianc3S  with  the  Bourbons  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  middle  ages  the  Perigords 
were  petty  sovereigns,  who,  not  unfre- 
quently,  resisted  even  the  monarch  in 
arms.  Before  the  Revolution,  the  elder 
branch  was  extinct,  and  the  younger  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  stems,  one  of  which  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  represented  by  the  Princes  of  Chalais, 
and  the  other  by  the  grand  nephew  of  the 
celebrated  diplomatist,  the  Duke  Archam- 
bauld  de  Perigord. 

Although  Charles-Maurice  was  the 
eldest  of  his  branch,  he  was,  for  some  rea¬ 


sons  now  unknown,  an  object  of  neglect 
with  his  parents.  Abandoned  in  infancy 
to  the  mercenary  care  of  a  nurse  in  the 
Faubourgs  of  Paris,  he  suffered  an  accident 
which  rendered  him  lame  for  life,  before  he 
completed  his  first  year.  Either  from  this 
or  some  other  cause,  he  was,  by  the  arbi¬ 
trary  will  of  his  family,  deprived  of  his 
birth-right,  stripped  of  those  advantages  to 
which,  by  primogeniture,  he  was  under  the 
then  existing  usages  entitled,  and  saw  the 
wealth,  titles,  and  honors  which  should 
have  been  his,  transferred  to  his  younger 
brother,  Archambauld.  In  fine,  he  was 
consigned  to  that  receptacle  then  reserved 
for  the  younger  members  of  noble  families 
— the  Church. 

From  the  roof  of  his  nurse  he  passed  to 
the  College  of  D’Harcourt,  from  whence,  in 
succession,  as  he  grew  in  years,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice, 
and  the  Sorbonne.  From  his  birth  to  his 
adolescence,  he  never  once  slept  under  the 
paternal  roof — a  circumstance  which  he 
never  afterwards  ceased  to  remember,  and 
which  assuredly  mingled  in  no  small  degree 
with  the  incentives  which  prompted  him 

♦  Since  writing  the  preceding  pages  we  have  seen 
the  new  Number  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review ;  and  are  delighted  to  find  the  accomplished 
Editor  of  that  influential  Journal  upholding  the 
same  general  views  in  regard  to  etherization,  as  we, 
more  feebly,  have  venturi  to  advocate. 
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later  to  aid  in  the  demolition  of  that  corrupt 
aristocracy  of  which  he  was,  by  birth  and 
blood,  a  member,  and  by  unnatural  neglect, 
and  personal  cruelty,  a  victim.  Deprived  of 
that  protection  and  guidance,  which  well- 
directed  paternal  care  might  have  supplied, 
he  was,  from  the  earliest  infancy,  thrown 
upon  the  resources  of  his  own  mind.  He  pre¬ 
sents  a  rare  instance  of  one  who,  being  born 
with  all  the  advantages  of  title,  rank,  and 
wealth,  has  had,  nevertheless,  to  struggle 
against  the  difficulties  of  a  parvenu,  and  has 
risen  by  the  sheer  force  of  natural  genius  to 
a  position  even  higher  than  that  of  which 
the  injustice  of  his  parents  had  deprived  him. 

It  rarely  happens  that  education  produces 
on  highly  endowed  minds  changes  so  im¬ 
portant  as  those  which  Talleyrand  exhibited. 
Naturally  acute,  he  became  learned  ;  natu¬ 
rally  quick,  he  became  contemplative ; 
naturally  rash,  he  became  cautious  ;  natu¬ 
rally  strong,  he  became  adroit ;  naturally 
ardent,  he  became  reserved  ;  naturally  pre¬ 
cipitate,  he  became  circumspect. — Few  have 
been  more  highly  gifted  by  nature,  and  still 
fewer  have  been  more  largely  indebted  to 
educational  discipline.  The  destination 
assigned  to  him  by  his  family  as  the  sure 
means  of  covering  him  with  obscurity,  and 
consigning  his  name  to  oblivion,  proved  to 
be  the  certain  and  efficacious  means  of  sur¬ 
rounding  him  with  splendor,  and  register¬ 
ing  his  name  on  the  page  of  history,  beside, 
and  above,  those  of  monarchs. 

To  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  St. 
Sulpice  and  the  Sorbonne,  he  was  largely 
indebted  for  the  culture  of  that  faculty  of 
patient  observation,  and  the  sharpening  of 
that  perspicacity,  which  conferred  upon  him 
his  matchless  penetration  into  human  cha¬ 
racter.  The  habits  of  thought,  and  practice 
of  investigation,  there  acquired,  taught  him 
to  moderate  the  ardor  of  his  ambition,  and 
proceed  towards  its  objects  by  sure  but  slow 
processes,  making  good  each  step  before 
venturing  further  progress,  and  never  ad¬ 
vancing  without  the  utmost  circumspection. 
He  there,  also,  first  gained  that  aptitude  to 
seize  opportunity,  as  circumstances  pro¬ 
cured  it,  that  promptitude  to  accept  all  the 
advantages  of  events  without  precipitating 
them,  and  that  unparalleled  power  of  direct¬ 
ing  the  will  of  others  to  his  own  purposes, 
which  so  eminently  distinguished  him  in  his 
long  career. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.  that  he  took  priest’s  orders,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  world  as  the  Ahht  de  Perigord. 
The  new  ideas  which  from  the  academy  had 


spread  through  society,  were  not  rejected 
by  ecclesiastics.  At  the  same  time  that 
liberal  doctrines  in  politics  found  advocates 
among  the  priesthood,  the  general  corrup¬ 
tion  of  morals  also  found  acceptation  there. 
Lafayette  never  forgot  a  characteristic 
scene  of  which  as  a  youth  he  was  a  personal 
witness,  and  which  signalized  the  age  in  a 
remarkable  manner : — 

“  When  I  was  first  presented  to  his 
Majesty  Louis  XV.,”  that  venerable  patriot 
of  two  revolutions  used  to  say,  “  I  well  re¬ 
member  finding  the  eldest  son  of  the  Churchy 
the  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  seated  at 
a  table  between  a  bishop  and  a  prostitute. 
At  the  same  table  was  seated  an  aged  philo¬ 
sopher,  whose  writings  had  conferred  lustre 
on  the  age  in  which  he  flourished ;  one 
whose  whole  life  had  been  spent  in  sapping 
the  foundation  of  Christianity  and  under¬ 
mining  monarchy.  Y et  was  this  philosopher 
at  that  moment  the  object  of  honor  from 
monarchs  and  homage  from  countries.  A 
young  abbe  entered  with  me,  not  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  royalty,  but  to  ask  the  benedic¬ 
tion  of  this  enemy  of  the  altar.  The  name 
of  the  aged  philosopher  was  Voltaire, 
and  that  of  the  young  abbe  was  Charles 
Maurice  Talleyrand  !” 

Such  was  the  state  of  morals  when  Tal¬ 
leyrand,  in  opposition  to  all  his  instincts, 
was  enrolled  among  the  priesthood.  Ill 
at  ease  in  the  position  into  which  he  was 
thus  forced,  and  countenanced  by  the  almost 
universal  practice  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
sacred  profession,  he  plunged  into  that  liber¬ 
tinism  which,  far  from  retarding  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  Church,  was  often  the  surest 
means  of  obtaining  it.  But  although  given 
without  scruple  to  the  indulgence  in  licen¬ 
tious  pleasures,  and  courting  rather  than 
shunning  notoriety  for  gallantry,  his  serious 
hours  were  devoted  to  those  studies  which 
the  struggle,  whose  advent  he  plainly  per¬ 
ceived,  would  require.  He  saw  that  the  ex¬ 
isting  system  of  society  was  tottering.  He 
knew  that  the  hour  was  at  hand  when  some¬ 
thing  would  be  necessary  to  command  suc¬ 
cess  and  rise  to  eminence,  more  than  an 
illustrious  family,  brilliant  accomplish¬ 
ments,  sparkling  wit,  and  seducing  manners. 
In  the  midst  of  vice,  therefore,  he  studied 
philosophy  ;  in  the  midst  of  national  profu¬ 
sion, he  studied  political  economy;  involved 
in  the  intrigues  of  a  corrupt  court,  he 
studied  men  ;  and  rioting  in  the  licentious 
pleasures  offered  by  the  wantons  of  a  palace, 
he  acquired  a  consummate  knowledge  of 
the  practical  business  of  life,  and  prepared 
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to  aid  in  pulling  down  the  social  edifice  pre-  as  a  man  of  business  and  a  finaneier,  and 
paratory  to  its  reconstruction,  when  the  rose  rapidly  in  public  estimation, 
destined  time  should  arrive.  It  was  his  fate  How  little  influence  his  professional  posi- 
to  see  it  in  ruins,  and  to  witness  at  four-  tion  had  in  withdrawing  him  from  the 
score  the  complete  structure  which  has  been  active  interests  of  life,  is  illustrated  by  an 
erected  on  its  foundation.  anecdote  which  has  been  transmitted  of 

Such  was  Talleyrand,  entering  the  world  liiin  at  this  period.  The  American  war 
of  action  ;  uniting  the  ardor  of  yonth  with  then  excited  universal  interest,  in  which 
the  experience  of  age  ;  mingling  gallantry,  the  general  agent  of  the  French  clergy 
play,  and  pleasure,  with  philosophy,  busi-  largely  shared.  Moved  by  this  feeling,  he, 
ness,  and  politics ;  affiliated  to  the  sect  of  in  concert  with  his  friend  Count  dc  Chohcul 
economists  ;  a  favorite  of  the  boudoir  ;  con-  Goujffier^  fitted  out  a  privateer,  to  be  sent 
suited  by  financiers  ;  courted  by  the  sex  ;  a  against  the  English,  for  which  tlie  Marshal 
favorer  of  social  progress  ;  a  patron  of  de  Castries,  then  Minister  of  Marine,  sup- 
Anglo-American  doctrines ;  mixing  in  thein-  plied  guns.  The  building  and  fitting  out  a 
trigucs  of  the  cabinet ;  lending  the  aid  of  his  privateer  by  an  Abbe,  to  aid  a  population 
wit  and  his  pen  successively  to  JNeckcr,  Ca-  in  arms  against  their  legitimate  sovereign, 
lonne,  and  Brienne,  and  again  to  Necker;  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  times  in 
and,  in  fine,  combining  with  those  external  which  Pope  Benedict  XIV^.  accepted  from 
graces  of  manner  which  seduce,  all  the  sar-  V^oltaire  the  dedication  of  Mahomet,  and 
casm  and  sang-froid  which  excite  fear  and  when  the  sallies  of  Beaumarchais  against 
compel  respect.  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  noblesse  were 

A  portrait  of  the  future  diplomate,  drawn  listened  to  with  applause  by  the  court, 
at  the  time  with  some  ability,  by  one  who  In  fact  the  dominant  power  of  reason  was 
had  abundant  opportunities  of  observing  just  beginning  to  assert  itself,  and  to  be 
him,  has  come  down  to  us.  He  is  described  tacitly  admitted  by  those  whom  its  abuse 
under  the  pseudonyme  of  Amene  : —  was  soon  destined  to  involve  in  one  general 

“  Amene  is  gifted  with  those  charming  ruin.  Its  irresistible  influence  had  already 
forms  which  would  embellish  even  virtue  softened  the  rigors  of  the  despot,  mitigat- 
itself.  The  first  instrument  of  his  success  ed  the  intolerance  of  the  priest,  and  low- 
is  his  exeellent  understanding.  In  his  ered  the  arrogance  of  the  noble.  Without 
judgment  of  men  he  exercises  that  indul-  yet  confounding  classes,  it  had  created  so- 
gence,  and  in  his  estimate  of  events  that  cial  relations  between  them.  The  Revolu- 
sang-froid  ;  in  all  cases  he  observes  that  tion  had  commenced  unperceived.  It  was, 
moderation  which  are  the  genuine  marks  of  however,  as  yet  confined  to  mental  and 
wisdom.  *  *  *  pjg  moral  effects — property  did  not  tremble, 

does  not  imagine  that  the  structure  of  a  and  rights  were  not  menaced ;  the  under¬ 
great  reputation  is  to  be  raised  in  a  day.  standing  alone  was  agreeably  stimulated  by 
But  he  will  assuredly  accomplish  that  ob-  the  novelty  of  the  theories  which  were 
ject,  for  he  will  never  fail  to  seize  those  oc-  passed  before  it,  invested  with  the  glowing 
casions  which  Fortune  so  frequently  offers  language  and  magnificent  imagery  of  those 
to  those  who  do  not  violently  assail  her.”  whose  works  have  since  commanded  the  ad- 
Before  the  Revolution,  the  clergy,  con-  miration  of  another  generation.  Material 
stituting  one  of  the  estates  of  the  realm,  possessions  were  undisturbed — ideas  alone 
possessed  immense  wealth.  Its  annual  in-  were  changed.  Hopes  of  the  future  had  all 
come  amounted  to  not  less  than  one  fourth  their  enthusiasm — the  losses  and  the  evils 
of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  kingdom.  They  of  change  had  not  yet  produced  their  re¬ 
appointed  their  own  intendauts  and  minis-  grets.  It  was  in  such  a  condition  of  soci- 
ters,  and  taxed  themselves.  The  manage-  ety  that  Talleyrand  made  his  debut  in  ac- 
ment  of  this  immense  property  was  placed  tive  public  life,  as  a  pupil  of  that  school 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  general  which  had  Voltaire  for  its  master,  sove- 
agent,  who  held  his  office  for  a  period  of  five  reigns  and  illustrious  nobles  for  its  disci- 
years,  and  reported  to  the  assembly  of  the  pies,  the  rights  of  intellect  for  its  creed, 
clergy  the  state  of  their  revenues.  The  Abbe  and  human  progress  for  its  object. 
dePerigord  having  manifested  great  capacity  The  disorder  of  the  public  finances  pro- 

for  affairs,  and  being  recommended,  more-  duced  extensive  operations  among  specula- 
over,  by  his  descent,  was  elected  to  this  tors  on  the  Bourse,  and  in  these  transac- 
offioe  in  1780.  In  the  exercise  of  its  func-  tions,  Talleyrand  mingled  extensively,  ac¬ 
tions,  he*  still  further  developed  his  ability  quiring  that  ill  repute  for  stock-jobbing  and 
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crambling  in  the  funds  which  adhered  to 
him  throughout  his  entire  public  life.  In¬ 
timately  connected  with  Mirabeau,  as  well 
by  the  common  objects  of  their  ambition, 
as  by  dissolute  habits  and  unbounded  in- 
dulg  cnee  in  pleasure,  they  plunged  toge¬ 
ther  into  all  the  delirium  of  speculation 
which  constituted  the  business  of  financiers 
during  the  last  years  of  the  monarchy. 
MeanwhHc,  the  condition  of  the  State  be¬ 
came  worse  and  worse.  Minister  succeeded 
minister — each  transferring  to  the  shoulders 
of  his  successor  a  heavier  and  heavier  de¬ 
ficit,  and  each  affording  more  conclusive 
proof  of  the  inefficacy  of  all  palliatives.  At 
length  the  spectre  of  the  Revolution  elevat¬ 
ed  its  terrific  form  behind  the  cloud  of  fis¬ 
cal  embarrassments.  The  Statcs-Gencral, 
in  fine,  were  convoked,  and  the  three  or¬ 
ders — the  Nobles,  the  Clergy,  and  the 
Commons — were  brousjht  face  to  face  in 
solemn  conclave. 

When  the  revolution  of  ideas  had  ri¬ 
pened  into  the  revolution  of  institutions, 
Talleyrand  was  selected  as  one  of  that  as¬ 
sembly  of  Notables  convened  to  ascertain 
the  public  wants,  rather  than  to  satisfy 
them.  When  the  Statcs-Gencral,  which 
alone  could  effect  real  reforms,  were  con¬ 
vened,  he  was  elected  as  the  deputy  of  the 
diocese  of  Autun,  over  which  he  had  been 
nominated  bishop  in  1788.  On  that  occa¬ 
sion  he  addressed  to  his  constituents  a  dis¬ 
course,  in  which,  deeply  convinced  of  the 
vast  changes  which  were  impending,  he, 
with  that  instinct  for  which  he  was  after¬ 
wards  so  remarkable,  went  boldly  in  advance 
of  events,  and  proclaimed  those  doctrines 
afterwards  established  at  the  sacrifice  of  so 
much  blood.  A  noble,  he  asserted  the 
equality  of  classes,  and  the  community  of 
rights  ;  a  prelate,  he  claimed  the  freedom  of 
thought.  Such  were  the  declared  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  he  presented  himself  in  the 
States-General,  where  he  immediately  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  most  zealous  partisans  of 
the  Revolution.  There  he  found  himself 
associated  with  kindred  minds,  animated 
by  common  sympathies,  and  each  pursuing 
the  same  object  by  various  means,  according 
to  the  peculiar  qualities  and  characters 
with  which  they  were  respectively  endowed. 
While  Talleyrand  consecrated  to  that  great 
cause  his  ability,  Sieyes  gave  it  his  intelli¬ 
gence,  Mirabeau  his  eloquence,  Bailly  his 
virtue,  Lafayette  his  high  chivalrous  honor, 
and  a  constellation  of  other  illustrious  men, 
their  genius  and  their  devotion. 

Having  entered  the  constituent  assem¬ 


bly,  he  at  once  took  that  place  to  which 
his  superior  talent  and  precocious  expe¬ 
rience  so  eminently  entitled  him.  After  the 
question  of  the  union  of  the  orders  had 
been  settled,  the  next  in  importance  was 
the  establishment  of  a  perfect  freedom  of 
voting.  This  could  not  be  regarded  as 
compatible  with  the  observance  of  pledges, 
which  had  been  in  many  cases  extorted  from 
candidates  at  the  elections,  as  has  been 
since  so  often  the  case  elsewhere.  Against 
such  pledges  Talleyrand  emphatically  de¬ 
clared  himself,  and  demonstrated  that  the 
ob.servancc  of  them  would  deprive  the  as¬ 
sembly  at  once  of  its  dignity  and  utility  ; 
that  it  would  convert  a  solemn  deliberative 
body,  intended  to  exercise  the  most  exalt¬ 
ed  functions,  into  a  mere  assembly  of 
commissioners,  each  of  whom  would  be 
limited  to  the  mechanical  utterance  of  the 
messages  of  the  bailiwicks.  This  opinion 
triumphed,  and  the  assembly  emancipated 
itself  from  the  trammels  of  pledges,  so  that 
nothing  remained,  to  confer  on  its  discus¬ 
sions  complete  freedom,  except  to  quell  the 
power  assumed  and  exercised  by  the  court. 
This  was  accomplished  for  it  by  the  popu¬ 
lace,  on  the  memorable  day  of  the  fourteenth 
of  July. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  when  the 
announcement  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Bastille  had  filled  the  assembly  with  as¬ 
tonishment  and  the  palace  with  terror,  a 
committee  of  eight  members  was  named  to 
prepare  the  draft  of  a  constitution.  Among 
these  Talleyrand  held  the  second  place,  be¬ 
tween  Mounier  and  Sieyes.  As  a  member 
of  this  commission  he  contributed  largely  to 
the  re-organization  of  the  State. 

But  the  work,  which  originated  at  this 
early  epoch  of  the  Revolution,  and  which 
is,  and  must  always  be,  inseparable  from 
the  renown  of  Talleyrand,  was  his  plan  of 
national  education. 

The  constituent  assembly  considered 
that  the  best  means  of  completing  its  work, 
and  giving  stability  to  the  reforms  it  de¬ 
sired  to  effect,  and  the  institutions  it  pro¬ 
posed  to  establish,  would  be  to  prepare  the 
people  for  them,  by  a  due  cultivation  of 
their  understanding.  With  this  purpose 
they  confided  to  Talleyrand  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  task  ever  undertaken  by  an  in¬ 
dividual  ;  they  charged  him  with  producing 
a  plan  of  public  instruction  which  should 
prepare  the  coming  generations  for  their 
new  destinies ! 

Hitherto  public  education  had  been  ex¬ 
clusively  conducted  by  the  clergy.  The 
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first  object  of  the  new  project  was  to  secu¬ 
larize  it.  It  was  to  be  the  business  of  a 
civil  institution,  and  to  proceed  from  the 
State,  and  not  from  the  Church.  The  Re¬ 
port  which  Talleyrand  presented  to  the  as¬ 
sembly  on  this  subject  has  surrounded  his 
memory  with  undying  renown.  In  it  edu¬ 
cation  is  considered  in  its  origin,  its  object, 
it  organization,  and  its  methods.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  the  subject  was  so  treated, 
with  the  immediate  view  to  the  use  of  a 
great  people.  Instruction  is  examined  as 
required  for  all  degrees,  ages,  and  condi¬ 
tions  ;  as  addressed  to  the  understanding, 
the  powers  of  which  are  to  be  developed ; 
to  the  soul,  the  moral  instincts  of  which 
have  to  be  awakened  and  directed,  and  to 
the  body,  of  which  it  has  to  improve  the 
address,  the  activity,  and  the  strength. 
Without  neglecting  the  more  polite  arts, 
and  the  ancient  literature  which  establishes 
a  relation  between  the  present  and  past, 
and  preserves  the  intellectual  union  of  the 
whole  human  race,  as  it  has  existed  in  the 
stream  of  time,  the  author  never  forgot 
that  the  first  and  greatest  object  of  all  is 
to  acquire  that  knowledge  which  is  necessary 
to  constitute  a  useful  citizen  and  a  good  man. 

Infancy  was  to  derive  its  acquaintance 
with  those  principles  of  things,  which  its 
capacity  fits  it  to  apprehend,  in  primary 
schools  to  be  established  in  every  canton. 
In  these,  first  ideas  were  to  be  obtained 
without  attempting  to  penetrate  into  the 
depths  of  knowledge.  Secondary  schools 
were  to  be  established  in  the  chief  town  of 
each  district,  where  the  youth  would  ac¬ 
quire  that  more  extended  knowledge  which 
is  equally  necessary  for  all  conditions  of 
life.  These  institutions  would  receive  the 
children  coming  from  the  primary  schools  of 
all  the  cantons  of  the  district.  Special 
schools  were  designed  for  each  department, 
to  which  the  pupils  of  the  secondary  schools 
should  pass,  in  order  to  acquire  that  pecu¬ 
liar  knowledge  necessary  for  the  profes¬ 
sions  or  callings  to  which  they  were  to  be 
devoted  on  entering  life.  Here,  law,  medi¬ 
cine,  theology,  the  military  art,  &c.,  would 
be  taught.  Finally,  a  great  national  insti¬ 
tute  would  be  established  in  the  capital, 
where  the  most  profound  researches  in  sci¬ 
ence  and  literature  would  be  encouraged, 
forming  a  body  whose  mission  should  be  the 
advancement  of  human  knowledge  in  its 
highest  departments,  and  which  should  cen¬ 
tralize  the  national  mind,  as  the  legislature 
centralizes  the  national  will. 
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In  this  project  of  public  education  the 
studies  were  well  defined,  but  the  agency 
by  which  they  were  to  be  conducted  was 
not  efficiently  organized ;  perhaps  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  that  a  perfect  organi¬ 
zation  could  be  attained  at  once,  and  con¬ 
ceived,  as  it  were,  o  priori.  Such  an  or¬ 
ganization  must  necessarily  spring,  in  a 
great  degree,  from  experience,  and  grow 
out  of  the  working  of  the  project. 

Allowing  all  the  praise  which  this  plan 
of  national  instruction  so  highly  merits,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  had  one  capital 
defect.  Although  the  cultivation  of  moral 
principles  formed  a  prominent  part  in  it, 
and  was  an  object  of  special  instruction 
and  avowed  solicitude,  yet  no  other  origin 
was  assigned  to  them,  save  the  understand¬ 
ing,  and  no  other  sanction  save  utility. 
They  were  made  the  subject  of  demonstra¬ 
tion,  and  based  exclusively  on  temporal 
motives.  No  reference  to  any  religious 
sentiment  was  admitted ;  integrity  was 
taught  as  a  science,  and  virtue  founded  on 
calculation.  This,  it  is  true,  was  the  preva¬ 
lent  spirit  of  the  time.  An  unbounded 
confidence  was  entertained  in  the  force  of 
the  human  mind.  Demonstration  super¬ 
seded  feeling.  Nothing  was  granted  but 
what  the  evidence  of  sense  or  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  reason  established.  This  may  ex¬ 
plain,  but  cannot  excuse  the  character  of 
the  memorable  measure  to  which  we  refer. 
If  the  omission  of  all  higher  sanction  than 
interest  were  the  sincere  result  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  author,  it  will  derogate  from 
the  respect  with  which  posterity  will  re¬ 
gard  his  faculties  ;  if  it  were  a  concession 
to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  nation  in  that 
moment  of  popular  effervescence,  it  will 
derogate  from  the  respect  with  which  it 
will  regard  his  principles. 

The  convulsions  which  soon  followed  the 
commencement  of  the  great  Revolution, 
distracting  public  attention  and  paralysing 
all  healthy  legislation,  postponed  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  this  magnificent  and  philanthro¬ 
pic  measure.  It  remained  a  barren  project, 
existing  only  in  the  parchment  on  which  it 
was  written,  until  the  second  Revolution 
(1830),  combining  order  with  the  spirit  of 
liberal  reform,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  At  that  epoch,  it  was  the 
good  fortune  of  France  to  see  M.  Guizot, 
elevated  to  the  office  of  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  devote  his  eminent  talents  to 
carry  out  in  practice  the  project  of  Prince 
Talleyrand. 
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To  return  to  the  subject  of  this  notice.  I 
M.  Talleyrand  did  not  limit  his  enlight¬ 
ened  labors  to  public  instruction.  He,  at 
the  same  period,  proposed  the  adoption  of 
an  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
founded  on  some  natural  and  unalterable 
units,  so  as  to  give  uniformity  to  commer¬ 
cial  and  private  transactions,  and  render 
their  present  records  comparable,  certainly 
and  accurately,  with  the  commerce  of  fu¬ 
ture  ages.  It  was  then  that  the  degree  of 
the  meridian  and  the  length  of  the  pendu¬ 
lum  were  proposed  as  the  standard  of  mea¬ 
sure,  and  the  gravity  of  a  given  volume  of 
pure  water  at  a  given  temperature  as  the 
standard  of  weight.  He  also  proposed  the 
abolition  of  lotteries,  showing  the  enormous 
unfairness  of  these  systems  considered  as 
games  of  chance,  and  their  immorality  con¬ 
sidered  as  objects  of  revenue.  He  was  one 
of  the  propounders  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  and  proposed  a  plan  for  abolishing 
tithes,  on  the  principle  of  commutation  by 
purchase.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  finance,  in  which  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  taxation  to  income  was  settled,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  present  system  of 
public  contribution  to  the  State  was  de¬ 
cided  on. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  more  immediate 
cause  which  produced  the  Revolution  was 
the  disorder  of  the  public  finances,  and  the 
consequent  decline  of  national  credit.  The 
constituent  assembly  was  beset  with  diffi¬ 
culties,  to  surmount  which  would  have  been 
a  severe  trial  for  a  legislative  body  of  much 
older  standing  and  more  mature  experi¬ 
ence.  Moved  on  the  one  hand  by  its  pro¬ 
per  mission  to  effect  great  political  reforms, 
and  urged  on  the  other  by  the  pecuniary 
exigencies  of  the  state,  it  could  not  satisfy 
the  one  without  sacrificing  the  other.  The 
theories  it  was  called  to  realize,  far  from 
augmenting,  would  destroy  the  finances. 
All  reforms,  even  those  best  directed  to¬ 
wards  ultimate  and  permanent  good,  pro¬ 
duce  a  temporary  paralysis  of  the  public 
revenue.  In  all  these  difficulties  and  em¬ 
barrassments,  M.  Talleyrand  rendered  him¬ 
self  honorably  conspicuous  by  his  perse¬ 
vering  assertion  of  the  paramount  necessity 
of  keeping  faith  with  the  public  creditor. 
He  supported  the  several  propositions  of 
Necker  for  supplying  the  demands  of  the 
state  by  loans.  He  advocated,  in  several 
eloquent  speeches,  the  establishment  of  the 
credit  of  the  state  by  a  sinking  fund,  which 
would  facilitate  the  liquidation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt,  and  tend  to  restore  ordpr  to  the 


finances.  But  the  case  was  not  of  that  or¬ 
dinary  nature  in  which  common  fiscal  ex¬ 
pedients  could  suffice.  The  malady  of  the 
government  had  already  become  acute  and 
desperate,  and  demanded  extraordinary 
remedies.  Palliatives  had  been  tried  again 
and  again,  by  minister  after  minister,  and 
each  bequeathed  to  his  successor  only  aug¬ 
mented  debt  and  diminished  revenues.  A 
crisis  had  now  arrived,  and  an  alternative 
was  presented  of  a  national  bankruptcy,  or 
the  adoption  of  some  bold  and  novel  expe¬ 
dient,  which  could  scarcely  be  found  with¬ 
out  resorting  to  some  measure  which  Con- 
servatives  would  regard  as  revolutionary. 

Talleyrand  in  this  emergency  signalized 
himself  by  a  proposition  which  at  once 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  treasury 
a  capital  of  not  less  than  eighty  millions 
sterling.  In  short,  he  proposed  the  sale  of 
the  property  of  the  Church,  and  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  its  proceeds  to  the  uses  of  the 
Nation.  He  professed  to  demonstrate  that 
this  was  public  property  ;  that  it  had  been 
conferred  upon  the  Church,  not  with  the 
view  of  personal  interests,  but  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  service,  and  that  the  State,  if  it  pro¬ 
vided  efficiently  for  this  service  otherwise, 
could  rc-assume  the  possession  of  it.  In 
short  he  proposed  that  Public  Worship 
should  be  provided  for  directly  by  the 
Treasury,  and  that  the  enormous  property 
of  the  Church  should  be  seized  by  the 
State.  To  mitigate  the  severity  of  this 
blow  against  the  Church,  he  proposed  that 
the  condition  of  the  inferior  clergy  should 
be  improved  and  their  salaries  raised,  thus 
endeavoring  to  win  over  in  favor  of  the 
measure  the  numerical  majority  of  the  cler¬ 
gy  themselves. 

The  a.ssembly  adopted  the  proposition 
so  far  as  the  confiscation  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Church  went,  but  omitted  the  equita¬ 
ble  and  politic  part  which  involved  the 
liquidation  of  the  demands  of  the  public 
creditor.  The  sale  of  this  immense  proper¬ 
ty  was  effected  by  the  issue  of  the  notes 
called  assignats,  each  of  which  represented 
the  claim  of  the  holder  of  it  for  the  amount 
therein  expressed  against  the  property  to 
be  sold.  This  monstrous  mass  of  paper 
was  forced  into  circulation,  and  Talleyrand 
had  the  sagacity  to  predict  the  result  of  the 
proceeding  with  circumstantial  minuteness. 
The  financial  ruin  which  impended  was 
not  averted  but  only  retarded.  A  large 
property,  until  then  inalienable,  and  struck 
with  mainmort,  was  divided,  the  regime  of 
the  Church  was  changed,  the  clergy,  hither- 
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to  had  subsisted  on  its  proper  revenues,  be¬ 
came  a  charge  on  the  State,  and  formed  an 
item  in  the  annual  budget.  Such  was,  in 
effect,  the  object  really_attained  by  this 
memorable  proceeding. 

In  proposing  the  confiscation  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Church,  Talleyrand  broke 
irrevocably  with  the  party  of  the  clergy  and 
the  noblesse,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
Revolution.  Immediately  a  swarm  of  bit¬ 
ter  enemies  were  raised  against  him,  who  it 
was  feared  would  not  hesitate  even  at  re¬ 
moving  him  by  assassination.  He  felt, 
however,  that  neither  the  time  nor  the  situ¬ 
ation  was  one  which  admitted  of  hesitation 
or  doubt.  A  decided  and  consistent -course 
was  indispeu.sable,  and  that  course  he 
adopted.  It  was  he  who  proposed  in  the 
constituent  assembly,  that  on  the  14th  of 
July  (the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille),  Deputies  from  all  the  provinces 
of  France  should  assemble  in  Paris,  for 
the  purpose  of  a  patriotic  federation.  An 
altar  was  erected  for  the  purpose  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  There,  in  the  presence 
of  three  hundred  thousand  spectators,  in¬ 
toxicated  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  occa¬ 
sion,  in  the  midst  of  the  deputies  of  Paris 
and  the  departments,  all  prompted  by  the 
same  wishes,  and  animated  with  the  same 
purposes,  in  the  presence  of  the  royal  fami¬ 
ly  and  the  national  assembly,  Talleyrand, 
in  his  episcopal  costume,  mounted  the  al¬ 
tar  to  inaugurate  the  future  destinies  of 
France. 

To  complete  the  civil  organization  of 
the  Church,  it  was  proposed  to  place  the 
clergy  in  submission  to  the  state,  by  im¬ 
posing  on  them  a  solemn  oath  of  allegiance. 
Although  Talleyrand  did  not  propose  this 
obnoxious  measure,  he  gave  it  his  earnest 
support,  and  thereby  augmented  the  num¬ 
ber  and  stimulated  the  acrimony  of  his 
enemies.  His  support  of  this  proceeding 
was,  however,  in  some  measure  redeemed 
by  his  exertions  to  throw  protection  round 
the  recusant  clergy.  He  urged,  with  all 
his  eloquence,  the  expediency  of  still  allow¬ 
ing  those  who  refused  the  test  and  declined 
to  submit  to  the  new  law,  to  enjoy,  never¬ 
theless,  its  protection,  and  to  continue  free¬ 
ly  the  exercise  of  their  sacred  functions. 
Almost  all  the  bishops  refused  to  take  the 
oath  proposed  by  the  assembly,  and  the 
electors  nominated  their  successors,  to 
whom  the  Bishop  of  Autun  and  the  Bishop 
of  Lida  gave  canonical  institution.  At 
length,  M.  Talleyrand,  exposed  to  attacks 
on  every  side,  embroiled  with  the  clergy  of 


his  diocese,  threatened  with  excommunica¬ 
tion  by  the  Pope,  refused  to  accept  the 
Archbishopric  of  Paris,  resigned  the  Bish¬ 
opric  of  Autun,  and  retired  into  civil  life. 

It  was  impossible  that  two  spirits  such 
as  Talleyrand  and  Mirabeau  could  move  in 
the  same  political  arena  without  being 
either  allied  by  friendship  or  opposed  by 
enmity.  They  maintained  an  intimate  cor¬ 
respondence  before  the  outbreak  of  the  first 
violences  of  the  Revolution.  Mirabeau 
had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Berlin — an 
appointment  which  he  owed  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Talleyrand.  While  there  their  cor¬ 
respondence  was  continued.  Soon  after¬ 
wards,  obeying  one  of  those  inexplicable 
impulses,  by  which  he  was  sometimes 
moved,  and  forgetful  of  the  rights  of  friend¬ 
ship,  and  the  common  principles  of  honor, 
Mirabeau  sold  and  published  the  private 
correspondence  which  took  place  between 
them  during  his  residence  at  Berlin,  which 
contained  many  secret  anecdotes  of  that 
court,  at  the  epoch  of  the  death  of  Frederic 
the  Great.  As  nothing  could  excuse  or 
palliate  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  confidence, 
this  step  on  the  part  of  Mirabeau  produced 
an  immediate  estrangement  between  them, 
and  their  friendship  terminated  for  life. 
The  emotion,  the  stupor,  we  may  say,  with 
which  all  Paris  was  struck  when  it  became 
known  that  Mirabeau  was  sinking  under  a 
mortal  malady,  will  bo  fresh  in  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  every  reader  of  European  history. 
Never  was  the  existence  of  an  individual 
more  important  to  his  country,  than  was 
that  of  Mirabeau  at  that  juncture.  He 
was  the  last  stay  of  constitutional  monar¬ 
chy,  the  last  hope  of  royalty,  the  last  bar¬ 
rier  between  anarchy  and  order.  At  such 
a  moment,  and  in  such  circumstances,  Tal¬ 
leyrand  forgot  all  his  resentments  and  for¬ 
gave  all  his  injuries,  and  went  like  all 
others  who  had  the  well-being  of  the  na¬ 
tion  at  heart,  from  hour  to  hour,  to  seek  a 
glimmering  of  hope  at  the  gate  of  the  ex¬ 
piring  statesman.  Mirabeau,  as  his  last 
moments  approached,  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  him.  On  the  1st  of  April,  Talleyrand 
was  conducted  to  the  bedside  of  his  dying 
friend,  where  an  immediate  reconciliation 
ensued.  “  One-half  of  Paris,”  said  Tal¬ 
leyrand,  “  waits  in  the  agony  of  fear  at 
your  doors,  trembling  at  the  calamity  they 
must  sustain  at  your  loss ;  1  came  there 
like  all  the  rest,  with  my  melancholy  in¬ 
quiries  hourly,  and  bitterly  regretted  not 
being  permitted  to  enter.”  He  remained 
two  hours,  alone,  engaged  in  earnest  con- 
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versation  with  the  dying  Tribune,  who  was 
deeply  touched  with  this  revival  of  friend¬ 
ship  at  his  last  hour.  All  that  passed  on 
this  occasion  will  not  be  known  until  the 
day  arrives  at  which  those  posthumous  me¬ 
moirs  left  by  Talleyrand  can,  under  the 
conditions  of  his  will,  be  published.  But 
we  know  that  Mirabeau  placed  in  his  hands 
the  manuscript  of  his  discourse  on  the  law 
of  succession  in  the  direct  line,  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  which  he  was  surprised  by  the 
inexorable  hand  of  death,  and  desired  Tal¬ 
leyrand  to  read  it  in  his  name  to  the  as¬ 
sembly.  In  accordance  with  this  request, 
the  next  day,  a  few  hours  after  the  death  of 
Mirabeau,  Talleyrand  ascended  the  tribune 
of  the  Assembly,  to  discharge  this  last 
duty.  The  emotion  was  universal  and  in¬ 
tense,  when  he  said — “  Mirabeau  is  no 
more ;  I  bring  you  his  last  work,  and  so  in¬ 
separable  were  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
from  the  good  of  his  country,  that  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  me  reading  this  to  you,  you  may  con¬ 
sider  that  you  receive  his  last  sigh.” 

When  the  importance  of  the  measures 
which  it  brought  into  practical  effect,  and 
the  various  vested  interests  which  were 
struck  by  them,  are  considered,  it  will  not 
be  surprising. that  the  Assembly  became 
the  object  of  bitter  attack,  and  that  its 
proceedings  were  misrepresented,  and  its 
motives  maligned.  In  fact,  these  assaults 
on  the  part  of  large  and  influential  classes 
became  so  serious,  that  it  was  at  length 
deemed  necessary  to  reply  to  them,  and  to 
vindicate  the  Assembly  from  the  aspersions 
thus  cast  upon  it.  It  was,  therefore,  re¬ 
solved  to  prepare  and  publish  an  “  Address 
to  the  Nation,”  justifying  all  that  the  As¬ 
sembly  had  done,  and  all  that  it  desired  to 
do.  Talleyrand  was  charged  with  the  com¬ 
position  of  this  important  document,  which 
was  read  by  him  to  the  Assembly  twice,  on 
the  10th  and  11th  February,  1790,  amidst 
the  most  enthusiastic  manifestations  of  ad¬ 
miration  and  applause. 

This  discourse  has  ever  been  regarded  as 
a  chef-d’oeuvre  of  parliamentary  style. 
Never  were  more  generous  sentiments 
clothed  in  more  noble  language.  It  was 
the  most  perfect  expression  of  that  fervent 
desire  for  the  public  good,  that  hopeful 
optimism,  that  unbounded  confidence  in 
the  force  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  the 
good  instincts  of  human  nature,  which  were 
conspicuous  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
constituent  Assembly,  and  which  some¬ 
times  exposed  it  to  the  commission  of  evil 


in  the  too  impetuous  and  unreflecting  pur¬ 
suit  of  good. 

In  this  addre.ss,  after  having  explained 
and  defended  all  the  proceedings  and  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  until 
February,  1790,  the  author  says : — 

“  Behold  our  work,  Frenchmen,  or  rather  be¬ 
hold  yours,  for  we  are  only  your  organs,  and  it  is 
you  that  have  enlightened,  encouraged,  and  sus¬ 
tained  us  in  our  labor.  And  yet  what  has  not 
been  said,  what  has  not  been  done  to  efface  from 
your  m'nds  the  impression  of  the  great  good  that 
has  been  effected  ? 

“  We  are  reproached  with  al^  that  w^e  have 
pulled  down.  True,  but  let  it  be  remembered  that 
it  was  our  mission  to  re-construct.  We  are  told 
that  our  proceedings  have  been  precipitate.  Pre¬ 
cipitate  !  But  who  is  ignorant  that  in  order  to  be 
effectually  delivered  from  abuses  they  must  be  at¬ 
tacked  with  promptitude  ? 

“  Our  meetings,  it  is  said,  have  been  tumultu- 
!  ous  !  Be  it  so  ;  but  what  does  that  matter  if  our 
measures  have  been  provident?  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  offer  the  details  of  our  debates  for  your  ad¬ 
miration.  More  than  once  we  have  been  our¬ 
selves  afflicted  by  them,  but  we  felt  at  the  same 
time  that  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  make  allow¬ 
ances  for  e.Ycesses. 

“We  are  charged  with  aspiring  to  a  chimerical 
degree  of  perfection  ;  a  reproach  under  which  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  the  desire  to  per{)€tuate  abuses. 

“  It  is  impossible,  we  are  told,  for  a  nation  like 
France,  old  and  corrnpted,  to  be  regenerated.  We 
answer  that  it  is  the  corrupted  only  that  desire  to 
perpetuate  corrupting  abuses,  and  that  a  nation  re¬ 
covers  its  youthful  vigor  when  it  resolves  to  be 
free. 

“  We  have  exceeded  our  powers! — The  answer 
is  obvious.  We  were  charged  to  make  a  consti¬ 
tution.  Does  not  the  very  nature  of  such  a  com¬ 
mission  infer  the  plenitude  of  power  ?” 

Then,  presenting  a  view  of  all  the  re¬ 
forms  which  the  constituent  Assembly  still 
intended  to  effect,  but  which  hitherto  it  had 
not  time  to  accomplish,  the  author  closed 
his  discourse  by  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the 
nation  to  maintain  the  public  tranquillity, 
to  aim  at  the  preservation  of  concord,  to 
respect  the  law,  and  the  king,  the  constitu¬ 
tional  guardian  of  the  law,  to  practise  gene¬ 
rosity  towards  the  party  over  whom  the 
revolution  had  triumphed,  and  whose  regret 
for  the  advantages  they  had  lost  was  natural 
and  excusable : — 

“  Courage,  perseverance,  generosity  !  Those 
virtues  of  liberty  we  ask  you  in  the  sacred  name 
of  liberty  itself.  Do  not  retard,  do  not  dishoimr 
the  most  noble  work  which  has  ever  been  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  a  nation.  As  for  us,  pursuing 
steadily  our  laborious  task,  consecrating  ourselves 
to  the  vast  work  of  the  Constitution — your  work 
as  much  as  ours — we  will  complete  it,  aided  by 
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all  the  lights  of  our  age,  and  surmounting  all  the 
obstacles  opposed  to  us.  With  consciences  satis¬ 
fied,  with  understandings  convicted,  happy  in  the 
happiness  our  work  must  confer  on  you,  we 
will  place  in  your  hands  the  sacred  deposit  of  the 
Constitution,  under  the  safeguard  of  those  new  vir¬ 
tues  which  will  spring  up  in  your  souls  on  the  first 
day  of  your  freedom.  Raised  to  the  rank  of  citi¬ 
zens,  eligible  to  all  offices,  enlightened  censors  of 
the  public  administration,  or  taking  yourselves  an 
active  part  in  that  administration,  sure  that  all  that 
is  done  is  done  by  you,  or  for  you,  equal  before  the 
law,  free  to  act,  to  speak,  and  to  write,  accounta¬ 
ble  for  your  thoughts  only  to  good,  moved  by  a 
common  will,  can  any  condition  be  more  noble  ? 
Lives  there  a  citizen  really  worthy  of  the  name 
who  would  dare  to  turn  his  looks  on  the  past, 
who  would  desire  to  raise  again  the  wreck  w’ith 
which  we  are  surrounded,  or  to  reconstruct  the 
ancient  social  edifice  ?'* 

When,  we  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
terrible  events  which  soon  followed  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  this  address,  and  the  flagrant 
contradiction  which  they  gave  to  the  high- 
sounding  anticipations  so  eloquently  there 
set  forth,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  undis¬ 
puted  sagacity  and  matchless  foresight  of 
its  author,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  a 
doubt  that  he  really  entertained  that  faith  in 
his  heart,  and  that  conviction  in  his  under-  j 
standing,  which  are  there  expressed.  Had 
he  really  those  high  hopes  of  national  re¬ 
generation  which  he  expressed  with  such 
fervid  eloquence  ?  or  did  he  play  the  part 
of  a  mere  advocate,  pleading  what  seemed 
most  for  the  advantage  of  that  body  in 
whose  name  he  spoke,  without  any  innate 
conviction  of  the  reality  or  truth  of  what  he 
uttered  ? 

Without  charging  Talleyrand  on  this 
occasion  with  culpable  hypocrisy  or  duplici¬ 
ty,  and  without  derogating  from  his  known 
penetration  and  foresight,  it  may  be  easily 
perceived  that,  in  composing  such  an  ad¬ 
dress,  he  may  have  had  covertly  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  it  serve  as  an  exhortation  to 
the  nation  as  well  as  a  defence  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  Indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  per¬ 
ceive  in  it  a  desire  to  awaken  generous  sym¬ 
pathies,  oblivion  of  injuries,  and  love  of 
order. 

The  prominent  part  which  Talleyrand 
had  now  taken  in  the  Assembly,  rendered 
him  extremely  obnoxious  with  many  par¬ 
ties  holding  various  and  opposing  opinions, 
and  actuated  by  different  and  conflicting 
interests.  On  the  one  side  the  whole  body 
of  the  superior  clergy  and  a  large  part  of 
the  inferior  ecclesiastics,  were  furious 
against  him  as  a  renegade  from  their  order, 
who  had  wrested  from  them  their  property. 


stripped  them  of  their  influence,  degraded 
them  from  the  independence  of  a  separate 
branch  of  the  state,  placed  them  in  subser¬ 
viency  to  the  civil  power,  and  subjected  them 
to  an  offensive  and  inadmissible  civil  test. 
The  animosity  of  this  body  was  even  pushed 
to  projects  of  assassination.  The  secular 
aristocracy!  was  not  less  hostile  to  him 
than  the  ecclesiastical.  Of  noble  descent, 
he  had,  according  to  them,  belied  his  ances¬ 
tors  by  the  part  he  had  acted.  A  renegade 
aristocrat,  he  helped  to  pull  down  the  body 
he  had  deserted. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  radical 
party  had  now  begun  to  rise  into  influence, 
and  the  elements  of  Jacobinism  were  fer¬ 
menting.  The  majority  of  the  constituent 
Assembly,  of  which  Talleyrand  had  been 
one  of  the  leaders,  and  since  the  death  of 
Mirabeau,  the  chief  leader,  was  split  into  sec¬ 
tions,  advocating  different  courses,  and  led 
by  different  orators.  The  populace  outside 
had  begun  to  make  itself  audible  within, 
and  powerfully  influenced  the  deliberations. 
The  future  terrorists  and  Jacobins  saw  in 
Talleyrand  nothing  but  a  personage  odious 
in  every  point  of  view — odious  as  a  bishop 
— odious  as  an  aristocrat  by  birth,  and 
above  all,  odious  by  the  moderation  of  his 
revolutionary  doctrines. 

Thus  beset  with  hostility  on  every  side — 
hated  equally  by  the  friends  of  monarchy 
and  the  partisans  of  revolution,  it  is  but 
justice  to  admit  that  his  consistency  and 
perseverance  in  the  same  line  of  moderate 
constitutional  reform  indicate  great  moral 
courage,  a  lively  faith  in  the  rectitude  of 
the  course  he  followed,  and  a  tenacity  of 
purpose  manifested  in  the  face  of  proscrip¬ 
tion  and  persecution  which  ought  to  com¬ 
mand  respect. 

The  course  of  affairs  soon  produced  an 
occasion  by  which  that  talent  was  elicited, 
the  exercise  of  which  was  destined  subse¬ 
quently  to  surround  the  name  of  Talley¬ 
rand  with  so  much  renown,  and  to  place 
him  in  the  highest  rank  of  diplomacy.  Be¬ 
ing  elected  under  the  legislative  assembly 
as  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Department 
of  the  Seine,  with  Sieyes,  the  Due  de 
Rochefaucauld,  and  Roederer  as  colleagues, 
he  was  charged  with  an  important  mission 
to  London.  The  members  of  the  Assembly 
being  excluded  from  all  executive  functions, 
he  could  not  be  nominated  to  the  office  of 
Ambassador.  The  Girondist  ministry,  how¬ 
ever,  were  so  persuaded  of  the  benefit  of 
his  talents  in  the  mission,  that  they  con¬ 
trived  to  elude  the  difficulty  by  giving  the 
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title  of  Ambassador  to  M.  de  Chauvelin,  a  i 
young  man  without  abilities  or  importance,  j 
leaving  the  functions  of  the  Legation  to  be 
discharged  by  M.  Talleyrand.  He  accord-  ! 
ingly  left  Paris  on  the  15th  of  January, 
1792,  specially  accredited  to  the  cabinet  of 
St.  James,  to  negotiate  a  national  alliance, 
in  contradistinction  and  opposition  to  the 
family  alliances  which  the  agents  of  the 
court  had  contracted  with  the  houses  of 
Austria  and  Bourbon. 

The  uncertain  state  of  political  affairs  in 
France,  and  the  violent  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  parties,  left  the  English  government 
little  disposed  to  contract  a  close  union 
with  France.  But  a  strict  neutrality  in 
case  of  war,  which,  at  the  moment,  was  the 
policy  of  England,  was  not  difficult  to  be 
obtained.  In  this  Talleyrand  fully  suc¬ 
ceeded.  The  object  of  the  Continental 
powers,  at  that  epoch,  was  to  suppress  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  France,  by  the 
combined  operation  of  their  own  armies  and 
the  navies  of  England.  This  object  was 
frustrated  by  a  declaration  of  neutrality, 
which  Talleyrand  procured  from  the  Cabi¬ 
net  of  St.  James.  Such  was  the  negotia¬ 
tion  by  which  this  illustrious  diplomate 
commenced  his  career,  on  the  spot  where, 
forty  years  afterwards,  he  succeeded  in  at¬ 
taining  the  same  object. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  visit  to  the  British 
metropolis,  he  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
coldly  received  by  the  Tory  party,  who  then 
had  almost  a  monopoly  of  office.  He 
was,  however,  cordially  received  by  Fox 
and  Sheridan,  with  whom  he  contracted  a 
friendship,  and  left  among  the  Whig  party 
recollections  which  were  revived,  when,  at 
the  end  of  another  half  century,  he  was 
called  on  to  fill  the  office  of  French  Ambas¬ 
sador  at  London,  and  bring  the  two  nations 
into  that  close  alliance,  which,  in  all  the  po¬ 
litical  changes  which  he  witnessed,  and  in 
which  he  participated,  had  ever  been  a  fa¬ 
vorite  object  of  his  policy. 

Having  returned  to  Paris  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  the  10th  of  August,  he  witnessed  the 
catastrophe  of  that  memorable  day.  This, 
and  the  terrible  proceedings  which  imme¬ 
diately  succeeded  it,  inspired  him  with  the 
strongest  desire  to  quit  the  scene  of  events 
which  he  could  neither  approve  nor  effect¬ 
ually  oppose.  Being  unable  or  unwilling 
to  associate  himself  with  the  party  of  the 
emigration,  of  whom  he  had  already  in¬ 
curred  the  hatred,  he  solicited  of  Danton, 
then  a  member  of  the  provisional  executive 
Council,  a  passpo.  t,  to  return  to  London, 


and  to  act  there  in  a  semi-official  capacity, 
to  prevent  a  rupture  between  England  and 
the  new  government  at  Paris.  Here,  al¬ 
though  not  charged  with  any  real  functions, 
yet,  desiring  to  be  useful  to  his  country,  at 
least  by  his  counsels,  if  not  by  his  acts,  he 
addressed  to  it  rules  for  its  foreign  policy, 
marked  by  most  prudent  and  enlightened 
moderation.  On  the  new  republic  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  impress  the  policy  of  showing 
itself  disinterested  in  its  triumphs.  He 
showed  that  the  territory  of  France  was 
sufficient  for  her  greatness,  and  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  development  of  her  industry  and 
wealth ;  that  her  interest  as  well  as  her 
honor  was  engaged,  not  to  attempt  acquisi¬ 
tion  by  conquest ;  that  every  addition  she 
might  make  to  her  actual  territory  would  be 
a  new  source  of  danger  to  her,  by  raising 
against  her  a  swarm  of  enemies,  and  a  stain 
upon  her  glory,  by  belying  the  solemn  de¬ 
clarations  made  by  her  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  in  fine,  that 
her  policy  should  be  directed,  not  to  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  territory,  but  to  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  other  nations. 

Soon  after  these  wise  and  moderate  coun¬ 
sels  were  offered  to  France,  the  revolution¬ 
ary  fever,  as  is  well  known,  attained  its 
crisis,  and  wisdom  was  unheard  in  the  tem¬ 
pest  of  passion  which  ensued.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  that  Great  Britain  could  continue 
to  stand  neuter  with  the  atrocities  commit¬ 
ted  in  Paris  going  on  under  her  eyes. 
Equally  obnoxious  to  the  Tories  of  London 
and  the  Jacobins  of  Paris,  Talleyrand  was 
simultaneously  the  object  of  attack  by  both. 
Almost  on  the  same  day  he  was  denounced 
by  the  party  of  Robespierre,  in  the  one 
capital,  and  ordered  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the 
other,  to  quit  England  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Europe  was  closed  against  him. 

Accompanied  by  M.  Beaumetz,  another 
moderate  member  of  the  Constituent  As¬ 
sembly,  he  embarked  for  the  United  States, 
where,  during  the  convulsions  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  the  descendant  of  the  Perigords, 
the  ex-bishop,  the  ex-constituent,  the  ex¬ 
diplomatist,  occupied  himself  in  mercantile 
affairs,  and  augmented  the  resources  which 
remained  to  him,  by  speculating  in  sugar 
and  cotton. 

After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  a  petition  to  the  Convention,  to  de¬ 
mand  that  his  name  should  be  erased  from 
^  the  list  of  emigrants,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  never  in  fact  emigrated,  having  been 
I  sent  officially  to  England,  and  been  pre- 
i  vented  from  returning  by  the  violent  and 
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unjust  proceedings  of  the  Terrorists.  A 
long  delay  having  ensued  in  the  arrival  of* 
the  answer  to  this  petition,  he  resolved  on 
making  a  commercial  voyage  to  India,  and 
with  that  view  had  freighted  a  ship,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  embarking,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  despatch  whicli  informed  him  of 
his  recall  to  his  native  country.  The  Con¬ 
vention,  having  recovered  from  the  fever  of 
violence  which  was  at  its  height  under 
Robespierre,  and  returned  to  sentiments  of 
moderation  and  justice,  had  been  urged  by 
Chenier,  at  the  instance  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  to  recall  Talleyrand. 

“  I  claim  from  you  Talleyrand,”  said  Chenier 
**  I  ask  him  for  the  sake  of  the  numerous  services 
rendered  by  him  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution  ;  1 
demand  him  in  the  name  of  national  equity  ;  I  de¬ 
mand  him  in  the  name  of  the  Republic,  which  he 
can  serve  by  his  talents.” 

“  He  is  not  an  emigrant,**  added  Boissy  d’An- 
glas:  “  if  he  had  returned  to  France  after  the  de¬ 
cree  against  him,  be  would  inevitably  have  been 
sacrificed,  and  you  would  have  had  the  loss  of 
one  more  man  of  genius  to  lament.  Since  you 
would  have  given  )our  tears  to  his  memory,  why 
should  you  not  be  just  to  himself  and  to  his  talents, 
which  may  be  rendered  so  useful  to  the  Republic 
I  move  that  the  decree  for  his  recall  be  put  to  the 
vote.” 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclama¬ 
tion  on  the  4th  of  September,  1795,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  mo^  flattering  compli¬ 
ments  to  the  illustrious  exile. 

The  National  Institute  had  just  been 
founded  at  this  period,  in  accordance  with 
the  great  plan  of  public  instruction  which 
Talleyrand  had  prepared,  and  which  we 
have  already  alluded  to.  Without  waiting 
for  his  return  to  France,  that  distinguished 
body  elected  him  one  of  its  members.  This 
was  an  appropriate  and  acceptable  homage 
to  him  whose  conception  it  realized,  and 
who  had  given  it  its  name.  Called  to  thei 
section  of  moral  and  political  sciences,  he 
took  his  seat  there  on  his  return  to  France, 
and  soon  after  accepted  the  office  of  secre-i 
tary  to  it.  He  read  at  a  later  period  at  its 
meetings  two  memoirs,  the  first  upon  the 
commercial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  This  essay  pre¬ 
sented  the  result  of  his  observations,  during 
his  residence  in  America,  on  the  political 
and  social  condition  of  that  country.  The 
second  was  upon  the  advantages  of  es¬ 
tablishing  French  colonics  in  lieu  of  those 
which  the  nation  lost  in  the  Revolution.  By 
means  of  these  he  proposed  to  open  a  new 
field  of  action  for  that  large  number  of 
French  citizens,  in  whom  the  Revolution 


created  a  yearning  after  adventurous  pro¬ 
jects,  and  in  whom  it  had  raised  hopes  still 
unsatisfied. 

Literary  success,  however,  was  with  Tal¬ 
leyrand  a  secondary  object.  He  regarded 
it  merely  as  means  towards  an  end.  His 
views  were  directed  towards  public  affairs, 
in  which  it  may  well  be  believed  that  he 
was  conscious  of  his  high  capacity. 

On  returning  to  Europe,  thinking  that 
matters  were  not  yet  ripe  for  him  in  Paris, 
he  established  himself  in  Hamburgh,  whence 
he  might  observe  the  progre.ss  of  events.  It 
was  there  he  became  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Grant,  a  lady  of  great  personal  beauty, 
whom  at  a  later  period,  when  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Concordat  he  succeeded  in  persuad¬ 
ing  Pope  Pius  VII.  to  restore  him  by  a 
brief  to  the  secular  state,  he  married. 

He  remained  in  Hamburgh  until  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  tliird  year  of  the  Republic 
was  established.  The  Directory  having 
then  assumed  their  functions,  he  considered 
that  circumstances  had  become  sufficiently 
favorable  to  his  views,  and  accordingly  came 
to  Paris  with  the  intention  of  accepting 
public  office,  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
offered  to  him.  His  arrival  in  the  capital 
after  so  long  an  absence,  during  which  poli¬ 
tical  and  social  events  so  momentous  had 
occurred,  produced  a  considerable  sensa¬ 
tion.  Lively  impressions  of  the  part  he 
had  formerly  played  in  the  great  revolution¬ 
ary  drama,  still  remained  in  the  memories 
of  those  who  survived,  and  amidst  those 
scenes  of  pleasure  and  dissipation  which 
succeeded  the  terrors  of  1793-4,  in  that 
strange  society  which  then  figured  in  the 
salons  of  Paris,  composed  of  such  hetero¬ 
geneous  elements,  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
resuming  that  eminent  position  due  to  his 
talents,  and  in  turning  to  the  profit  of  his 
ambition,  the  reputation  of  his  name,  the 
charms  of  his  wit,  and  the  polish  of  his  man¬ 
ners. 

He  soon  established  a  connexion  with 
Barras,  and  was  assiduous  in  his  devotions 
to  Madame  Tallien,  Madame  de  Stael,  and 
Madame  Beauhamais,  whose  salons  were 
then  the  focus  of  all  the  genius  and  distinc¬ 
tion  of  Paris.  At  the  house  of  the  last  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Bonaparte  before 
his  departure  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Italy,  and  when  he  had  not  yet  in¬ 
vested  his  name  with  that  renown  which  the 
Italian  campaign  conferred  upon  it. 

The  ambition  of  Talleyrand  for  office  did 
not  remain  long  ungratified.  Proposed 
more  than  once  by  Barras,  for  the  Ministry 
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of  Foreign  Affairs,  his  appointment  was  op¬ 
posed  by  Carnot,  whose  extreme  democra¬ 
tic  principles  were  not  in  harmony  with  the 
moderation  of  the  aspirant.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  the  proscription  of  Carnot  and  Bar- 
thelemy  had  been  resolved  on  by  the  other 
Directors,  Talleyrand  was  called  to  replace 
Delacroix  in  the  department  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs. 

This  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  July, 
1797,  and  about  a  month  before  the  coup 
d’etat  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  in  which 
the  new  minister  took  an  active  part,  co¬ 
operating  with  the  majority  of  the  Directo¬ 
ry,  not  only  against  their  own  minority,  but 
against  the  majority  of  the  legislative  body. 
This  proceeding  led  to  an  intimate  corres¬ 
pondence  between  Talleyrand  and  Bona¬ 
parte,  whose  victories  at  that  moment  en¬ 
grossed  the  public  attention  and  attracted 
universal  admiration.  The  foreign  minis¬ 
ter  was  too  far-sighted  not  to  foresee  the 
approaching  fall  of  the  government  under 
which  he  served,  nor  did  his  sagacity  fail  to 
recognise  in  the  victories  of  Italy  the  har¬ 
bingers  of  that  great  power,  which  was  soon 
destined  to  leave  such  memorable  traces  to 
the  annals  of  Europe. 

Meanwhile  it  was  an  object  of  high  im¬ 
portance  to  compel  the  old  Powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope  to  acknowledge  the  Revolution.  This 
was  accomplished  by  the  only  means  which 
could  attain  it — the  force  of  arms.  Thrones 
being  menaced,  their  possessors  trembled 
and  negotiated.  Spain  and  Prussia  entered 
into  treaty  with  the  revolutionary  govern¬ 
ment  at  Bale,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  ac¬ 
knowledged  it  at  Cheras^ue,  at  the  time 
Talleyrand  took  the  portfolio  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  This  presented  him  with  the  first 
opportunity  of  carrying  out  in  practice  the 
views  which  he  urged  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  1792,  that  the  mission  of  Franee 
was  not  conquest,  but  the  emancipation  of 
nations,  and  the  consolidation  of  peace  se¬ 
cured  by  the  wide  diffusion  of  constitution¬ 
al  liberty.  In  attempting  to  realize  this 
theory,  the  Ligurean,  Cisalpine,  Helvetic, 
Roman,  and  Batavian  Republics  were  suc¬ 
cessively  established  ;  the  peace  of  Campo 
Formio  was  forced  upon  Austria ;  and  the 
conferences  of  Rastadt  and  the  negotiation 
of  Lille  seemed  to  indicate  the  approaching 
resignation  of  all  Europe  to  the  results  of 
the  Revolution. 

The  military  enthusiasm  of  which  the 
French  people  were  so  signally  susceptible, 
was  kindled.  The  cold  indifference  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Theory  of  democracy  could 


not  be  sustained.  Faith  in  religion  was 
destroyed  ;  faith  in  principles  had  no  living 
activity.  Faith  in  something  was  required 
by  the  very  constitution  of  human  nature, 
and  eminently  demanded  by  the  French  na¬ 
ture.  Talleyrand  clearly  saw  that  the  issue 
would  be  personal  faith.  He  recognised  in 
the  young  conqueror,  whose  victories  had  al¬ 
ready  challenged  comparison  with  those  of 
Alexander,  the  object  of  the  new  worship. 
He  saw  in  him  all  the  conditions  to  ensure 
success  and  to  promise  eminence.  Trained 
in  the  school  of  war  which  has  given  to  the 
world  so  many  illustrious  men,  he  would 
gain  that  quickness  of  apprehension,  that 
precision  of  view,  and  that  promptitude  of 
action,  which  are  necessary  to  govern  a  peo¬ 
ple,  to  negotiate  with  governments,  to  de¬ 
cide  the  fate  of  empires,  and  to  gain  that 
self-possession  so  indispensable  in  terrible 
emergencies.  Accordingly,  when  the  victo¬ 
rious  general  returned  to  Paris,  after  having 
gained  five  pitched  battles,  destroyed  four 
hostile  armies,  taken  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  prisoners,  a -^hundred  and  seventy 
standards,  and  above  six  thousand  cannon, 
forced  the  Italian  government  to  submission, 
and  signed  a  peace  with  the  imperial  house 
of  Austria,  he  became  at  once  the  centre 
of  all  hopes  and  the  object  of  all  admira¬ 
tion.  He  was  saluted  with  the  title  of 
“  hero,”  and  an  ovation  was  prepared  for 
him  at  the  Luxembourg,  where  he  present¬ 
ed  to  the  heads  of  the  government,  in  the 
midst  of  the  flags  he  had  taken,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  thunder  of  artillery,  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  On  the  occasion 
of  this  solemnity,  M.  Talleyrand,  as  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Foreign  Affairs,  presented  him  to  the 
Directory,  and  did  not  scruple  to  predict 
his  approaching  destiny.  “Far  from  fear¬ 
ing,”  said  he,  “  what  will  be  called  his  am¬ 
bition,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  day  is  at 
hand  when  it  will  behove  us  to  solicit  it.” 

Notwithstanding  the  elegant  flattery  of 
Talleyrand,  and  the  base  servility  of  Bar- 
ras,  Bonaparte  at  this  epoch  had  sagacity 
enough  to  see  that  the  government  was  ncMt 
yet  sufficiently  embroiled  by  the  parties  in¬ 
to  which  it  was  divided  and  those  who  were 
opposed  to  it,  to  render  any  movement  on 
his  part  safe  or  expedient.  He  determined, 
to  wait  till  France,  fatigued  by  faction, 
would  hail  with  unanimity  his  elevation  to 
political  power,  and  accordingly  the  expe¬ 
dition  to  Egypt  was  projected,  and  he  de¬ 
parted  to  pave  the  way  to  his  future  dicta¬ 
torship  by  new  victories. 

His  departure  seemed  to  be  the  disap- 
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pearance  of  the  good  genius  of  his  country. 
Victory  and  success  departed  with  him. 
The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  no  longer 
supported  by  so  powerful  an  auxiliary,  soon 
found  himself  and  the  government  involved 
in  difl&culties.  The  congress  of  Rastadt, 
which  had  met  to  settle  the  basis  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  peace,  was  dissolved  by  the  influence  of 
Great  Britain.  The  conferences  with  that 
power,  which  had  been  opened  at  Lille, 
proved  to  be  delusive.  France,  distracted 
by  internal  dissensions,  and  deprived  of  the 
services  of  her  greatest  general,  was  regard¬ 
ed  as  an  easy  object  of  subjugation.  War 
ensued,  which,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
was  considered  as  war  to  the  knife.  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  had  been  on  the  eve  of  pacifica¬ 
tion,  was  again  in  flames.  Victory  deserted 
the  French  flag.  The  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  now  became  the  object  of  popular  at¬ 
tack.  He  was  charged  with  the  responsibili¬ 
ty  for  all  the  difficulties  of  the  situation ; 
and  although,  by  the  dissensions  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  he  was  almost  excluded  from  its 
deliberations,  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
Press  with  accusations  for  its  faults.  Sieyes, 
who  had  just  then  entered  the  Directory, 
demanded  his  dismissal,  which  was  feebly 
opposed  by  Barras  and  the  other  Directors, 
when,  by  a  coup  d'etat  aimed  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  against  the  executive,  three  members 
of  the  Directory  were  removed.  The  Jaco¬ 
bin  party,  encouraged  by  this  state  of 
things,  now  raised  violent  clamors  against 
Talleyrand,  who,  perceiving  that  a  new  crisis 
was  approaching,  prudently  resigned. 

Although  the  resignation  was  accepted 
with  acknowledgments  from  the  Directors 
sufficiently  complimentary  to  the  retiring 
minister,  yet  his  retreat  was  followed  by 
such  a  torrent  of  accusations  from  the  press 
and  the  public  that  he  found  it  necessary 
to  publish  a  vindication,  which  appeared 
under  thejtitle  of  JEclaircissemens  donnes  d 
mes  concitoyens.  In  this  pamphlet  he  re¬ 
viewed  his  public  acts  during  his  ministry, 
and  defended  them.  The  charges  univer¬ 
sally  circulated  and  credited  of  his  insatia¬ 
ble  desire  for  wealth,  and  the  unscrupulous 
manner  in  which  he  was  used  to  gratify  it, 
he  passed  over  in  silence.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  replied  to  it  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  To  the  charges  of 
Royalism,  which  then  rendered  him  much 
more  obnoxious  than  any  of  the  objectiona¬ 
ble  modes  of  obtaining  money  with  which 
he  was  accused,  he  answered  with  great 
spirit  and  success.  After  enumerating  all 
the  causes  for  which  he  must  be  detested  by 
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the  Bourbons  and  the  party  of  the  emigra¬ 
tion,  he  added  : — 

“  In  the  present  excitement  of  the  public  mind 
there  are  but  three  suppositions  possible ;  either 
the  Republic  will  be  established  in  the  midst  of 
the  present  chaos,  or  we  shall  fall  back  into  con¬ 
fusion  and  anarchy;  or  in  fine,  royally  will  re¬ 
sume  its  sway  over  us  with  increased  tyranny  and 
exasperation.  Every  other  supposition  appears  to 
me  a  mere  chimera,  and  surely  I  am  sufficiently 
committed  against  the  last  two.  The  fate  to  which 
the  one  or  the  other  w’ould  consign  me  is  well 
known.  It  is,  therefore,  demonstrated,  a  thousand 
times  proved  that  I  have  not,  and  cannot  have, 
any  other  desire  than  for  the  establishment  and 
glory  of  the  Republic.” 

It  is  impossible  for  an  impartial  biogra¬ 
pher  to  give  the  great  diplomatist  credit 
for  sincerity  in  these  declarations.  He  well 
knew,  none  better  than  he,  that  there  was 
another  side  to  the  political  dilemma.  He 
knew  that  at  the  moment  he  wrote  what 
we  have  quoted  another  solution  to  the  situ¬ 
ation  was  floating  over  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  who  would  assuredly  re¬ 
turn,  under  one  pretext  or  another,  to  seize 
the  helm  of  the  state,  and  sway  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  France. 

Six  months  after  the  resignation  of  Tal¬ 
leyrand,  Buonaparte  landed  at  Frejus,  on 
his  unexpected  return  from  Egypt.  The 
Directorial  government  was  then  in  a  crisis. 
Talleyrand  hastened  to  put  himself  in  com¬ 
munication  with  him.  Sieyes,  then  occu¬ 
pying  an  influential  position,  had  formerly 
had  a  difference  with  Buonaparte,  which 
had  not  been  reconciled  Talleyrand  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  bring  about  a  rapproche¬ 
ment  between  two  personages,  whose  co¬ 
operation  he  knew  to  be  necessary  for  the 
fulfilment  of  his  designs,  and  succeeded. 
He  also  prevailed  on  the  we  akand  vacillat¬ 
ing  Barras  to  retire  from  the  Directory,  at 
the  critical  moment  when  his  absence  was 
necessary,  and  having  gained  over  Sieyes 
and  Roger  Ducos,  he  effected  the  disloca¬ 
tion  of  the  government.  Fouche  used  his 
best  exertions  to  keep  the  Jacobins  quiet, 
while  Talleyrand  completed  his  work  by 
tranquillizing  the  moderate  party,  over 
which  he  never  ceased  to  exorcise  a  con¬ 
siderable  influence.  In  a  word,  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  18th  Brumaire  was  planned  and  exe¬ 
cuted. 

The  reward  for  his  zeal  and  wise  counsels 
was  soon  conferred  on  him.  The  Consular 
government  was  established  on  the  22d 
November,  1799,  and  a  week  afterwards 
Talleyrand  assumed  his  place  in  the  Hotel 
des  Affaires  Etrangeres.  The  establish- 
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ment  of  the  Consulate  was  liailed  with  an 
expression  of  joy  and  hope  by  all  France. 
Glory,  order,  and  liberty,  these  three  great 
national  objects,  the  combination  of  which 
is  so  rare,  seemed  to  be  combined.  Such 
was  the  illusion  of  the  moment,  an  illusion 
soon  to  be  dispelled,  for  it  speedily  became 
evident  that  liberty  was  obliterated  from 
this  triple  combination.  But  glory  re¬ 
mained.  The  splendor  of  victory  dazzled 
the  eye  of  the  nation,  and  the  dying  moans 
of  freedom  were  overpowered  by  the  artille¬ 
ry  which  announced  the  triumph  of  Maren¬ 
go.  Such,  however,  was  France;  a  coun¬ 
try  of  soldiers  rather  than  citizens,  ever  | 
ready  to  submit  to  the  yoke,  if  only  it  be 
covered  with  laurels. 

In  the  office  of  Foreign  Affairs  Talley¬ 
rand  exercised  over  the  first  Consul  a  salu¬ 
tary  influence.  He  won  upon  him  by  the 
vivacity  of  his  admiration  for  his  talents, 
which  was  most  sincere,  as  well  as  by  the 
accordance  of  their  opinions  at  that  time. 
He  rarely  left  him,  and  when  he  was  obliged 
by  indisposition,  in  the  summer  of  1801, 
to  go  to  the  waters  of  Bourbon  PArcham- 
baud,  he  wrote  to  Buonaparte  :  — 

‘  “  I  leave  Paris  full  of  regret  at  being  removed 
from  you,  for  my  devotion  to  the  grand  views 
which  animate  you  is  not  without  its  use  in  pro¬ 
moting  their  accomplishment.  But,”  added  he, 

“  even  if  what  you  think  of,  what  you  meditate, 
and  what  I  behold  you  do,  were  only  a  spectacle  1 
to  me,  I  should  still  feel  my  present  absence  the 
most  severe  privation.” 

Sharing  in  the  various  projects  in  which 
the  First  Consul  engaged,  he  aided  him,  in 
a  very  great  degree,  in  the  restoration  of 
religious  order  in  the  country,  by  his  suc¬ 
cessful  negotiation-  of  the  Concordat.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  he  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  private  brief,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  authorizing  him  to  resume 
the  civil  state,  an  authorization,  however, 
which  Talleyrand  had  in  fact  assumed  ten 
years  before. 

The  ■  victories  of  Marengo  and  Hohen- 
linden  led  to,  and  facilitated  the  negotia¬ 
tion  for  a  general  peace,  which  was  brought 
by  Talleyrand  to  a  conclusion,  which  ap¬ 
peared  satisfactory.  The  treaty  of  Lune- 
i  ville,  which  extended  to  Germany  the  in- 

I  fluence  of  the  Revolution,  by  secularizing 

I  the  ecclesiastical  principalities  ;  the  treaty 

I  of  Amiens,  by  which  England  was  brought 

[  to  acknowledge  the  conquests  of  France, 

I  and  the  effects  of  the  Revolution  on  the 

I  Continent ;  the  conference  of  Lyons,  by 

I  which  the  Cisalpine  republic  was  constitut¬ 


ed,  were  the  great  diplomatic  measures  in 
which,  at  this  epoch,  Talleyrand  was  the 
chief  negotiator. 

Although  limited  by  his  ofiicc  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Foreign  Affairs,  his  influ¬ 
ence  was  felt  scarcely  less  in  the  internal 
settlement  of  the  nation.  After  the  gene¬ 
ral  amnesty  was  granted  to  the  emigrants, 
his  example  and  his  influence  contributed 
to  rally  round  the  Consular  Government 
many  persons  of  station  and  character  in 
the  old  regime.  In  short,  his  prudence  and 
moderation  were  felt  as  a  salutary  check 
upon  the  spirit  of  his  colleagues,  while  the 
refinement  of  his  manners,  and-  the  noble¬ 
ness  of  his  descent,  rendered  him  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  established  aristocracies  of 
Europe. 

If  he  had  his  share  of  the  good  attending 
the  new  government,  he  was  not,  at  the 
same  time,  exempt  from  a  participation  in 
its  evil  movements.  Drawn  on  by  the  uni¬ 
versal  tendency  of  all  powers  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  adequate  responsibilities  to  en¬ 
large  its  field  of  action,  and  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  enthusiasm  which  the  splendor 
of  his  military  success  had  created  in  his 
favor,  Bonaparte  began  already  to  under¬ 
mine  the  public  liberties.  The  orators  of 
the  Constituent,  who  had  theorized  so  elo- 
,  quently  on  the  subject  of  national  rights,  and 
denounced  so  bitterly  the  encroachments  of 
absolutism,  and  all  the  tribunes  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  now  transformed  into  courtiers, 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  ardor  and  the 
zeal  with  which  they  aided  the  first  Consul 
in  the  immolation  of  one  liberty  after  ano¬ 
ther,  liberties  which  had  but  lately  cost  so 
much  blood,  and  so  many  tears.  The  ex¬ 
bishop  of  Autun  was  not  the  least  obsequi¬ 
ous  of  the  agents  of  the  aspirants  to  a  mili- 
[  tary  dictatorship.  It  must,  however,  he 
admitted  that  these  liberties  and  rights, 
now  so  easily  surrendered,  had  not  as  yet 
acquired  a  practical  existence.  They  were 
acknowledged  on  paper,  but  had  not  yet 
passed  into  action ;  and  it  may  be  said,  in 
palliation,  if  not  in  defence,  of  those  who 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  rule  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  Emperor,  that  if  a  despotism  must  have 
existed  at  all,  it  was  better  and  less  humili¬ 
ating  to  submit  to  the  victor  in  a  hundred 
battles,  surrounded  with  glory,  and  covered 
with  laurels,  than  to  sink  under  the  knives 
of  a  band  of  cut-throats,  or  yield  to  the 
regime  of  licentious  charlatans,  courtezans, 
and  robbers. 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  memory  of 
Talleyrand,  all  his  compliances  cannot  be 
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SO  easily  palliated.  The  most  indulgent 
view  which  can  be  taken  of  his  share  of  the 
proceedings  which  terminated  in  the  death 
of  the  Due  d’Eughieu,  leaves  an  indelible 
stain  upon  his  name.  After  the  re-com- 
luencoiiicnt  of  the  war,  the  party  of  the 
emigration  engaged  in  various  plots,  di¬ 
rected  against  the  new  head  of  the  State. 
Several  attempts  at  assassination  are  said 
to  have  been  detected  in  time,  and  prevent¬ 
ed.  The  friends  of  Napoleon  say  that  the 
depositions  of  the  servants  of  Georges  Ca- 
doudal  were,  by  a  misconstruction,  supposed 
to  implicate  the  Due  D’Enghien,  when,  in 
reality,  the  party  hinted  at  was  Pichegru. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  Bonaparte, 
goaded  by  the  perpetual  danger  to  which 
his  person  was  exposed,  especially  after  the 
explosion  of  the  infernal  machine,  in  1802, 
was  eager  to  seize  any  distinguished  object 
on  whom  his  vengeance  could  be  wreaked, 
and  whost  fate  might  strike  terror  into  the 
Royalist  party.  The  young  prince,  inno¬ 
cent  of  all  purpose  against  the  French 
ruler,  engaged  in  field  sports  within  a  day’s 
journey  of  the  frontier,  w^as  basely  seized, 
in  violation  of  all  the  principles  of  inter¬ 
national  law,  brought  to  the  Chateau  of 
Vincennes,  and  after  the  mockery  of  a  trial, 
shot,  under  pretence  of  being  au  accomplice 
of  those  who  had  plotted  against  the  life  of 
the  First  Consul.  Talleyrand  was  then 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  official  business,  must 
be  presumed  to  have  been  the  agent  through, 
and  by  whom,  this  atrocious  proceeding  was 
taken.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  seizure  of 
the  Due  D’Enghien,  on  a  foreign  territory, 
was  accomplished  by  his  order.  In  this  act 
he  was  guilty  of  a  flagrant  violation  of  a 
sacred  principle  of  the  rights  of  nations. 
If,  in  the  fury  of  his  resentment,  and  for 
the  safety  of  his  person,  the  First  Consul 
disregarded  those  laws  which  are  the  only 
safeguard  for  weaker  states,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  whose  peculiar  office  ren¬ 
dered  the  observance  of  these  laws  his  spe¬ 
cial  duty,  cannot  be  defended  for  having 
acted  in  defence  of  them. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  when  Talleyrand 
lent  himself  to  this  infraction  of  interna¬ 
tional  right,  and  caused  the  illegal  seizure 
of  the  person  of  the  prince,  he  was  not  in 
the  secret  of  the  ultimate  intentions  of  Bo¬ 
naparte  respecting  him.  There  is,  it  must 
be  admitted,  no  positive  proof  that  Talley¬ 
rand  was  consulted  as  to  the  bloody  act  per¬ 
petrated  in  the  ditch  of  the  Castle  of  Vin¬ 
cennes,  and  the  natural  gentleness  and 
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moderation  of  his  character  would,  in  the 
ab.scncc  of  proof,  raise  a  presumption  against 
such  a  supposition. 

Although  no  specific  evidence  has  been 
made  public,  that  Talleyrand  was  privy, 
much  less  a  consenting  party  to  this  sangui¬ 
nary  proceeding,  there  are  many  circum¬ 
stances  which  raise  a  strong  presumption  in 
favor  of  the  supposition,  that  he  tacitly  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  the  purposes  of  the  First  Con¬ 
sul,  and  certainly  did  not  protest  against 
the  proceeding,  either  before  or  after  its 
perpetration.  Let  us  examine  his  part  in 
the  affair  more  closely. 

In  the  course  of  the  examination  of  Piche¬ 
gru,  Georges  Cadoudal,  and  their  confede¬ 
rates,  it  was  declared  by  several  of  them, 
that  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  was 
expected  in  Paris,  to  direct  their  move¬ 
ments,  and  that  he  only  waited  a  suitable 
moment  to  arrive.  As  the  intention  of 
these  parties  to  direct  their  attack  against 
the  person  of  the  First  Consul  was  not  con¬ 
cealed,  Bonaparte  was  excited  to  a  pitch  of 
indignation,  which  exceeded  all  limits  of 
moderation.  It  was  acknowledged  that  a 
plot  had  been  formed  to  assail  him  in  one 
of  his  customary  drives  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Paris,  when  escorted  by  his  usual 
guards.  And  to  this  project  it  was  af¬ 
firmed  a  Bourbon  Prince  was  a  party.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances,  the  First  Consul 
came  to  the  resolution,  to  strike  terror  into 
the  Royalists  by  a  signal  act  of  vengeance, 
lie  made  no  concealment  of  his  purpose. 
He  repeated  it  to  all  who  had  access  to  him, 
and  it  would  be  preposterous  to  suppose 
that  Talleyrand,  his  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  most  favored  adviser,  could  be 
ignorant  of  it.  He  used  to  repeat  in  his 
excitement,  that 

“  A  Bourbon  was  no  more  to  him  than  Piche¬ 
gru  or  Moreau,  and  even  much  less;  that  these 
princes,  imagining  themselves  inviolable,  wantonly 
exposed  a  crow-d  of  inferior  persons,  of  every  rank, 
in  the  execution  of  their  designs,  while  they  con¬ 
tinued  themselves  in  fancied  security  beyond  the 
territory  of  France;  that  they  w'ould  find  them¬ 
selves  wrong  in  imagining  that  a  foreign  soil  gave 
them  protection ;  that  he  w’ould  at  last  seize  one 
of  them,  and  order  him  to  be  shot  as  a  common 
malefactor;  that  in  attacking  him  they  would  soon 
learn  who  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  that  he 
would  show  them  that  he  would  have  as  little 
scruple  in  shedding  the  blood  of  a  Bourbon  as  of 
one  of  the  low’est  of  the  Chouans  ;  that  he  would 
show  the  wmrld  he  was  no  resjiecter  of  persons, 
and  that  those  who  w'ould  draw  down  on  their 
heads  his  formidable  hand,  should  feel  the  weight 
of  it,  whosoever  thev  might  be,  and  that  after 
having  shown  himself  ( he  most  clement  of  men, 
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he  would  prove,  that  on  Ruificient  provocation,  he 
might  become  the  most  terrible.’*’^ 

In  these  moods,  althouirh  he  scarcely  en¬ 
dured  contradiction,  persons  were  found  in 
the  government  who  did  not  fail  to  let  him 
perceive  that  they  did  not  share  such  senti¬ 
ments.  Although  his  colleagues  in  the  con¬ 
sulate,  Lebrun  and  Cambaceres,  main¬ 
tained  silence,  the  latter,  especially,  made 
his  disapprobation  of  such  designs  sufficient¬ 
ly  apparent.  Fouche  was  then  high  in  his 
councils.  This  minister,  leaning  generally 
towards  a  lenient  policy,  had,  nevertheless, 
personal  reasons  for  desiring  to  sec  the  ac¬ 
tual  government  irretrievably  committed 
against  the  Bourbons,  and  therefore  not 
unwillingly  acquiesced  in  the  necessity  of 
making  an  example.  Talleyrand,  although 
by  nature  opposed  to  crutdty,  had  an  irre¬ 
sistible  disinclination  to  contradict  or  op¬ 
pose  the  government  under  which  he  acted. 
Accordingly,  he  expressed  the  same  opinion 
as  Fouche,  saying  that  too  much  had  al¬ 
ready  been  done  to  concilLate  the  Royal¬ 
ists — that  the  party  of  the  Revolution  had 
even  been  offended  and  estranged  by  the 
favor  and  indulgence  which  had  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  them,  and  that,  in  fine,  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  punish  them  severely,  and  with¬ 
out  exception  of  persons. 

It  is  true  that  at  this  time  the  precise  ob-' 
ject  of  the  intended  blow  had  not  been  se¬ 
lected,  much  less  seized  ;  but  the  acquies¬ 
cence,  and  even  the  direct  counsel  of  the 
minister,  in  favor  of  such  an  act  of  ven¬ 
geance,  is  not  the  less  doubtful. 

The  design  of  a  striking  act  of  vengeance 
to  be  wreaked  upon  a  Bourbon  Prince  was 
then  clearly  adopted,  and  with  the  concur¬ 
rence  and  counsel  of  Talleyrand.  Some 
days  later,  Bonaparte,  enraged  at  his  ina¬ 
bility  to  discover  and  seize  the  prince  who 
he  was  persuaded  was  only  waiting  a  favor¬ 
able  occasion  to  attack  him,  was  sitting  in 
his  cabinet  with  Talleyrand  and  Fouche, 
when  he  called  on  them  to  enumerate  for 
him  the  various  members  of  the  exiled  fami¬ 
ly,  and  to  name  the  places  where  at  that 
moment  they  were  residing.  They  replied 
that.  Louis  XVllI.  and  the  Duke  d’An- 
gouleme  were  at  Warsaw,  the  Count  d’- 
Artois  and  the  Duke  de  Berri  at  London, 
that  all  the  princes  of  Conde  were  also  at 
London,  except  one,  who  was  staying  at 
Ettenheim,  a  place  on  the  Rhine,  not  far 
from  Strasbourg.  On  inquiring  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  one,  he  was  told  that  he  was  the 
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youngest  and  most  enterprising  of  the  fami¬ 
ly,  the  Duke  d’Enghien.  On  further  in¬ 
quiry  it  appeared  that'in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Ettenheim,  were  stationed 
certain  Englisliincn,  Messrs.  Taylor,  Smith, 
and  Drake,  who  were  believed  to  be  agents 
employed  to  foment  intrigues  against  the 
government.  The -mind  of  Napoleon  was 
instantly  struck  with  the  conviction  that 
this  was  the  “  French  prince”  mentioned 
in  the  depositions  or  confession  of  Georges 
Cadoudal  and  his  a.<(.soeiatcs,  and  the  seizure 
of  the  person  of  the  Duke  was  at  once  de¬ 
cided  on. 

Talleyrand,  as  we  have  just  said,  was 
present  and  assisting  at  this  council.  Put¬ 
ting  this  fact  in  juxtaposition  with  his  gene¬ 
ral  assent  to  the  policy  of  executing  so7nc 
act  of  vengeance  on  the  exiled  family,  there 
cannot  remain  a  doubt  that  he  gave  the 
sanction  of  his  authority  to  the  seizure  of 
the  Duke  d’Enghien,  and  the  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations  involved  in  that  procced- 
ing- 

The  circumstances  of  the  seizure  are  well 
known — a  subaltern  of  gend’armerie  was 
sent  previously  to  collect  information  and 
make  a  reconnaissance  of  the  place.  The 
individual  found  access  in  disguise  to  the 
house  which  the  prince  inhabited,  and 
forming  an  acquaintance  with  the  domes¬ 
tics,  learned  that  the  prince  was  frequent¬ 
ly  absent,  sometimes  for  several  successive 
days,  and  that  on  such  occasions  he  was 
usually  accompanied  by  a  person  whose 
name,  ill-pronounced,  probably,  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  servants,  and  ill-apprehended  by  the 
gend’arme,  was  mistaken  by  the  latter  for 
Dumourier,  and  reported,  without  doubt,  as 
such,  in  his  despatches  to  Paris.  The  in¬ 
dividual  referred  to  was  in  fact  the  Marquis 
de  Thujnerryj  a  French  emigrant,  and  a 
friend  of  the  young  prince.  It  was  added 
that  on  the  occasion  of  this  excursion  from 
Ettenheim,  the  prince  sometimes  visited 
Strasbourg. 

These  particulars,  and  many  others,  be¬ 
ing  reported  in  the  despatches  of  the  officer 
of  gendarmes,  the  seizure  of  the  Duke  d’- 
Enghien  was  resolved  upon,  carried  into 
effect,  and  immediately  followed  by  his  ex¬ 
ecution.  All  the  circumstances  of  this  no¬ 
torious  proceeding  are  well  known. 

The  question  which  concerns  us  at  pre¬ 
sent  is,  to  what  extent  Talleyrand  must  be 
regarded  as  an  accomplice  in  the  murder. 
That  he  approved  and  even  counselled 
some  act  of  vengeance  and  retaliation  on 
the  Royalists,  and  against  a  member  of  the 
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royal  family,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  But 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  spirit  of  com¬ 
mon  justice  must  have  prompted  him  to  re¬ 
quire,  that  before  a  capital  punishment 
were  inflicted,  the  ^uilt  of  the  accused 
should  be  established  by  proper  evidence 
before  competent  judges  ;  and  above  all, 
that  opportunity  of  establishing  his  inno¬ 
cence  should  have  been  given  to  the  priso¬ 
ner.  In  the  conferences  to  which  we  have 
referred,  there  is  nothing  to  raise  a  pre¬ 
sumption  against  this.  It  was  not  necessa¬ 
ry  that  Talleyrand,  when  he  counselled  re¬ 
taliation,  should  qualify  his  advice  by  an¬ 
nexing  the  condition  that  before  the  ven¬ 
geance  was  inflicted,  it  should  be  fully  as¬ 
certained  that  the  object  on  which  it  was  to 
fall,  was  really  one  of  the  oflfenders.  Such 
a  condition  would  have  been  regarded,  and 
justly  so,  as  involving  an  insult  on  the  jus¬ 
tice  and  good  faith  of  the  government  with 
which  he  acted. 

Admitting  that  Talleyrand  had  originat¬ 
ed  the  project  of  arresting  the  Duke  d’- 
Enghien,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations, 
on  a  neutral  and  friendly  territory,  prompt¬ 
ed  by  a  suspicion  which  might  reach  the 
limits  of  belief  that  the  Duke  was  the  real 
head  of  a  conspiracy  formed  in  Paris  against 
the  life  of  the  First  Consul,  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that — as  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  under  a  virtual  sovereign  as 
little  scrupulous  as  Bonaparte,  he,  a  man 
admitted  to  be  of  mild  and  lenient  charac¬ 
ter,  one  eminently  endowed  with  foresight 
and  caution,  one  who  certainly  had  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  staining  his  hands  with  the  blood 
of  a  Bourbon,  and  who,  on  the  contrary, 
might  well  believe  it  possible  that  political 
changes  might  produce  at  a  later  period  a 
terrible  retribution  for  such  an  act — it  does 
not  follow  that  such  a  man  would  advise 
that  the  prince,  thus  accused,  instead  of 
being  confronted  with  his  alleged  accom- 
plices,  supplied  with  the  means  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  proving  his  innocence,  if  innocent 
he  were,  and  tried  with  the  forms  and 
solemnities  of  justice,  should  be  committed 
to  the  hands  of  eight  ignorant  soldiers, 
who  were  not  even  informed  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  previously  of  the  nature 
of  the  proceeding  they  were  called  upon  to 
take,  and  whose  sentence  bore  such  evident 
marks  of  being  a  mere  compliance  with  the 
order  of  a  military  superior,  that  it  could 
not  for  very  shame  be  inserted  in  the  Moni- 
teur  until  after  it  had  been  metamorphosed 
into  something  having  more  semblance  of 
legality  and  justice.  _ 


It  must  be  admitted  that  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  this  crime  in  the  Castle  of  Vincen¬ 
nes  presents  so  many  marks  of  the  direction 
of  military  authority,  provoked  to  violence 
by  irritating  suspicions,  that  the  charge 
against  Talleyrand  of  being  an  active  party 
in  it  ought  not  to  be  admitted  without  the 
most  conclusive  proofs. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  letter  was  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  Prince  to  Bonaparte  from 
Vincennes,  which,  passing  through  the 
hands  of  Talleyrand,  was  not  delivered  by 
him  to  the  First  Consul  until  after  the  mur¬ 
der  had  been  committed.  Such  a  letter  is 
alluded  to  in  the  work  of  O’Meara,  and  it 
is  there  affirmed  that  it  was  not  received  by 
Napoleon  until  three  days  after  the  death 
of  the  Prince.  Against  this  statement,  so 
far  as  it  affects  Talleyrand,  there  is  more 
than  one  conclusive  objection.  First,  Na¬ 
poleon,  in  this  case  the  highest  authority 
of  all,  takes  upon  himself  the  entire  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  catastrophe  of  Vincennes  in 
his  will,  wherein  he  declares  it  to  have  been 
an  act  of  legitimate  self-defence.  If  it  were 
in  any  way  affected  by  the  improper  reten¬ 
tion  of  a  letter  by  Talleyrand,  it  is  certain 
that  Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  was  in  no 
disposition  of  mind  to  have  sheltered  the 
memory  of  the  Prince  of  Beneventum  at 
the  expense  of  his  own,  in  a  question  on 
which  he  was  aware  that  the  present  age 
and  posterity  would  pronounce  a  stern  and 
severe  judgment.  But  secondly,  Savary, 
who  commanded  on  the  occasion  of  the  exe¬ 
cution,  declares  that  this  report  about  the 
letter  being  written  by  the  prince  is  errone¬ 
ous,  and  among  the  persons  employed  in 
the  private  cabinet  of  the  First  Consul 
none  ever  saw  or  heard  of  such  a  letter. 
The  prince  had,  as  is  admitted,  after  under¬ 
going  his  first  examination, ‘demanded  in 
writing  to  have  a  personal  interview  with 
the  First  Consul.  But  to  admit,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  positive  proof,  that  Talleyrand, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  then  at  his  ho¬ 
tel  in  Paris,  had  hindered  this  interview, 
or  intercepted  the  request,  would  be  mani¬ 
fest  injustice.  Besides  which  such  a  sup¬ 
position  would  involve  many  improbabili¬ 
ties.  The  passage  in  the  Memoirs  of  O’¬ 
Meara,  to  which  we  have  referred,  has  been 
said  by  some  to  relate  not  to  a  letter  of  the 
prince,  but  to  one  addressed  by  the  French 
Charge  d’  Affaires  at  Baden  to  M.  Talley¬ 
rand  in  favor  of  the  prince,  sent  after  his 
arrest  and  enlevement  had  become  known, 
and  not  communicated  by  the  foreign  minis¬ 
ter  in  time  to  the  First  Consul.  But  there 
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is  no  evidence  whatever  that  this  was 
the  letter  alluded  to  in  the  words  attributed 
by  O’Meara  to  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena, 
nor  that  such  a  letter  was  written  at  all,  or 
if  written  that  it  arrived  before  the  death 
of  the  prince. 

In  fine,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  admit 
that  such  an  execution  could  have  taken 
place  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  foreign 
minister,  without  the  express  order  of  the 
First  Consul.  Meanwhile,  whatever  may 
ultimately  prove  to  be  the  truth  ref^arding 
this  sad  affair,  the  memory  of  Talleyrand 
must  for  ever  bear  a  serious  part  of  the 
blame  with  which  history  must  visit  it,  for 
it  is  certain  that  he  provoked,  counselled, 
and  justified  the  arrest,  and  if  he  did  not 
foresee  all  the  consequences  of  it,  it  is,  at 
least,  necessary  to  show,  either  that  they 
were  brought  about  without  his  knowledge, 
or  that  he  took  all  available  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  them.  If  it  be  affirmed  that  his 
vindication  may  be  contained  in  those  me¬ 
moirs  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  posterity, 
but  the  publication  of  which  is  withheld  un¬ 
til  thirty  years  after  his  death,  it  may  be 
objected  that  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would 
leave  his  memory  loaded  with  so  much  oblo¬ 
quy  for  so  long  a  period  if  he  pos.sesscd 
the  means  of  clearly  establishing  his  inno¬ 
cence. 

In  conclusion  we  must  add,  that  it  is 
certain  that  the  order  for  execution  was  not 
signed  by  Talleyrand  ;  that  duty  had  fallen 
on  Murat,  who  then  held  the  post  of  Com¬ 
mandant  of  Paris. 

That  officer,  however,  revolted  from  its 
performance  and  went  to  St.  Cloud  to  sup¬ 
plicate  his  brother-in-law,  not  to  impose 
upon  him  an  act  which  would  stain  with 
murder  the  uniform  he  wore.  The  First 
Consul,  reproving  him  for  his  weakness, 
signed  the  order  with  his  own  hand. 

It  is  said  that  this  original  order,  signed 
with  the  autograph  of  Bonaparte,  is  in  the 
possession  of  M.  Thiers. 

When  the  prevalence  of  conspiracies 
against  the  life  of  Bonaparte  was  ‘seized  as 
the  pretext,  first,  for  rendering  the  govern¬ 
ment  hereditary  in  his  family  ;  and  next, 
for  elevating  him  to  the  imperial  dignity  ; 
Talleyrand  was  among  the  foremost  and 
most  zealous  to  promote  that  object,  and  to 
demonstrate  all  the  advantages  which  the 
nation  would  derive  from  such  a  change, 
especially  from  the  facility  which  would  be 
given  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
relations  with  foreign  powers,  by  assimilat¬ 
ing  the  institutions  of  France  to  those  of 


the  old  governments  of  Europe.  The  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  Emperor  for  all  this  aeal  was 
afterwards  manifested,  not  only  by  his  re¬ 
taining  Talleyrand  in  the  Ministry  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  but  by  attaching  him  more 
nearly  to  his  person  in  conferring  on  him 
the  office  of  Grand  Chamberlain  of  France. 
In  this  quality  he  soon  afterwards  followed 
Napoleon  to  Milan,  and  was  present  there 
at  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  as  King 
of  Italy.  The  French  Republic  having  dis¬ 
appeared,  all  those  lesser  ones  which  had 
been  made  after  its  image,  or  which  sprung 
from  it,  disappeared  also.  Monarchy  be¬ 
came  the  prevailing  idea. 

While  the  descent  on  England,  which 
was  projected  from  the  heights  of  Boulogne, 
was  delayed  by  the  slowness  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  French  fleets,  events  were  in 
progress  in  the  East  of  Europe,  which 
changed  the  purposes  of  Napoleon,  and  sud¬ 
denly  transferred  his  immense  hosts,  which 
menaced  Britain,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
The  erection  of  Northern  Italy  into  a  king¬ 
dom,  which  followed,  as  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence,  the  elevation  of  the  First  Consul  to 
the  Imperial  Throne,  awakened  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  Austria,  which  merely  awaited  a 
pretext  for  the  recommencement  of  hostili¬ 
ties  ;  Russia  was  also  ready  to  declare  her¬ 
self  the  moment  she  saw  an  advanced  guard 
in  arms  in  Southern  Germany,  and  but  for 
the  admirable  promptitude  of  Napoleon, 
Prussia  would  have  fallen  into  this  combi¬ 
nation.  Napoleon,  however,  with  an  eagle 
eye,  saw  the  cloud  from  which  the  thunder 
was  about  to  burst,  and  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment  to  abandon  his  magnificent  plans 
on  the  Channel,  and  fly  like  lightning  to 
the  seat  of  danger.  Talleyrand,  the  man  of 
peace,  followed  this  genius  of  victory, 
ready  to  consolidate,  by  his  counsels,  the 
conquests  which  he  awaited  with  that  as¬ 
surance  then  created  in  all  minds,  by  the 
long  succession  of  victories  which  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  steps  of  Napoleon. 

When  Napoleon  was  at  Ulm,  Talley¬ 
rand  waited  at  Strasburg.  The  whole  Aus¬ 
trian  army  were  soon  compelled  to  lay  its 
arms  at  the  feet  of  the  victor.  At  that 
moment,  foreseeing  the  issue  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  and  regarding  the  moment  at  hand 
when  a  general  settlement  of  Europe  would 
have  to  be  made,  under  the  dictation  of 
Napoleon,  Talleyrand  addressed  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  the  project  of  a  treaty  with  Austria, 
in  which  he  proposed  an  European  arrange¬ 
ment,  characterized  by  remarkable  sagacity 
and  comprehensive  views.  This  plan,  ex- 
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tant  in  the  hand-writing  of  Talleyrand,  re¬ 
mained  unknown  until  after  his  death,  when 
it  was  produced  by  M.  Mignet,  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

“  It  is  not  my  part,”  said  Talleyrand  to  Napo¬ 
leon,  “  to  decide  what  is  the  best  project  of  war : — 
Your  majesty  shows  that  at  this  moment  to  your 
enemies  and  to  astonished  Europe.  But  desiring 
to  lay  at  your  feet  a  tribute  of  my  zeal,  1  have 
meditated  on  the  approaching  peace — a  subject 
which,  falling  within  the  range  of  my  proper  func¬ 
tions,  has  the  more  especial  attractions  for  me,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  is  the  more  closely  connected  with 
the  happiness  of  your  Majesty.” 

Proceeding  to  develope  his  views,  he  then 
says,  that  in  Europe  there  were  four  powers 
of  the  first  order — France,  Austria,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Russia ;  Prussia  having  been 
placed  in  that  rank  only  temporarily  by 
the  genius  of  Frederick  II. ;  that  France 
was  the  only  perfect  power  {la  seule  puis¬ 
sance  parfaite)^  because  she  contained,  in 
a  just  proportion,  the  two  elements  of 
greatness,  which  were  unequally  shared 
among  the  others — wealth  and  population  ; 
that  Austria  and  England  were  then  the 
natural  enemies  of  France,  Russia  being  in¬ 
directly  her  enemy  by  the  influence  of  the 
other  two  powers,  as  well  as  by  her  designs 
against  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  that  Austria, 
so  long  as  she  was  not  in  rivalry  with  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  Russia,  so  long  as  she  remained  in 
contact  with  the  Porte,  would  be  easily 
drawn  by  England  into  a  common  alliance  ; 
that  the  continuance  of  such  a  system  of 
relations  between  the  great  States  of  Eu¬ 
rope  would  prove  to  be  a  continual  cause 
of  war;  that  treaties  of  peace  would  be 
nothing  but  a  succession  of  truces,  and  the 
effusion  of  blood  would  be  incessant. 

A  new  system  of  international  relations 
was,  therefore,  necessary  to  give  durable  re¬ 
pose  to  Europe,  a  system  in  which  a  good 
understanding  between  France  and  Austria 
would  be  established,  in  which  the  interests 
of  Austria  would  be  separated  from  those  of 
England,  and  put  in  opposition  to  those  of 
Russia.  By  this  opposition,  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  would  be 
guaranteed,  and  a  new  European  equilibri¬ 
um  established.  Such  was  the  problem 
which  was  about  to  be  presented. 

The  solution  proposed  for  it  by  Talley¬ 
rand  was  as  follows: — To  cut  off  Austria 
from  Italy,  she  was  to  be  deprived  of  the 
Venetian  territory ;  to  cut  her  off  from 
Switzerland,  she  was  to  be  deprived  of  the 
Tyrol ;  to  cut  her  off  from  Southern  Ger¬ 
many,  she  was  to  be  deprived  of  Swabia. 
By  such  measures  she  would  be  detached 


from  the  states  then  established,  or  pro¬ 
tected  by  France,  and  there  would  conse¬ 
quently  cease  to  be  any  natural  or  territo¬ 
rial  cause  of  hostility  between  her  and  the 
French  Nation.  As  a  further  precaution, 
the  Venetian  territory  was  to  be  erected  in¬ 
to  a  small  republic,  which  would  stand 
between  Austria  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Having  thus  despoiled  Austria  of  territo¬ 
ries,  so  extensive  on  the  one  side,  it  was 
proposed  to  indemnify  her  by  correspond¬ 
ing  accessions  on  the  other,  in  order  that 
she  should  have  no  future  pretence  for  an 
attempt  to  recover  what  she  would  have  lost. 
It  was,  therefore,  proposed  to  extend  her 
limits  towards  the  East,  and  to  annex  to 
her  dominions  states  on  the  banks  of  her 
own  great  river, — Wallachia,  Moldavia, 
Bessarabia,  and  the  chief  part  of  Bulgaria. 

By  such  means  he  concluded  the  Ger¬ 
mans  would  be  for  ever  shut  out  of  Italy, 
and  the  wars  which  their  pretensions  to  that 
fine  country  had  sustained  for  so  many  ages 
would  cease.  Austria,  possessing  the  en¬ 
tire  valley  of  the  Danube,  and  a  part  of 
the  countries  washed  by  the  Black  Sea, 
would  be  the  immediate  neighbor  and  rival 
of  Russia,  while  she  would  be  far  removed 
from  France,  who  would  be  her  ally,  secure 
from  rivalry.  The  Ottoman  Empire,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  provinces,  on  which  Russia 
had  already  laid  its  powerful  hand,  would 
purchase  security  and  a  long  future.  Eng¬ 
land  would  no  longer  find  alliances  on  the 
continent,  or  none,  at  least,  that  she  could 
turn  to  profit.  The  Russians,  forced  back 
into  their  deserts,  would  carry  their  restless 
efforts  towards  the  middle  of  Asia,  and  the 
natural  course  of  events  would  bring  them 
into  collision  with  the  English,  so  that  the 
confederates  of  to-day  would  be  the  adver¬ 
saries  of  to-morrow. 

This  splendid  project  was  submitted  to 
Napoleon,  at  Ulm,  after  his  first  great  vic¬ 
tory  ;  but  Talleyrand  was  too  much  pos¬ 
sessed  with  its  importance  to  allow  it  to 
drop,  and  the  day  on  which  he  received,  at 
Vienna,  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Auster- 
litz,  he  again  wrote  to  the  Emperor. 

“  Your  Majesty  can  now  break  the  Austrian 
monarchy  or  re-erect  it.  The  existence  of  this 
monarchy  is  indispensable  to  the  future  safety  of 
civilized  nations.  ...  I  supplicate 
your  Majesty  to  read  again  the  project  that  1  had 
the  honor  of  addressing  to  you  from  Strasburg;  1 
venture  now,  more  than  ever,  to  look  upon  it  as 
the  best  and  most  salutary  plan  that  can  be  adopt¬ 
ed.  Your  victories  render  it  easy  of  execution,  and 
I  shall  be  happy  if  you  will  authorize  me  to  make 
an  arrangement,  which,  I  am  convinced,  will  se¬ 
cure  peace  to  Europe  for  more  than  a  century.” 
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Much  has  been  written  on  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  voluminous  indeed 
are  the  collections  of  contemporary  docu¬ 
ments  illustrating  her  civil  and  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  policy.  Numerous,  too,  are  the  biogra¬ 
phies  of  her  statesmen  ;  but  still,  the  very 
increase  of  information  seems  to  have  had 
the  effect  of  distracting  and  dividing  public 
opinion,  so  that  in  the  present  day  there  is 
scarcely  a  writer  on  the  subject  who  has 
not  come  to  a  different  conclusion.  Now 
this  is,  after  all,  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  many  impor¬ 
tant  principles  involved  in  the  chief  events 
of  that  reign,  the  relation  which  it  bears 
both  to  our  earlier  and  our  later  history, 
and  its  peculiar  characteristics  as  a  transi¬ 
tion  period.  But  the  very  difficulty  which 
we  feel  when  endeavoring  to  view  this  im¬ 
portant  era  aright,  may  well  increase  our 
efforts,  since  we  feel  assured,  that  it  is  only 
in  proportion  to  our  clear  apprehension  of 
the  state  of  the  public  mind  and  feeling 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  we  can 
form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  events  of 
the  succeeding  century ;  for  then  was  the 
seed-time  of  those  principles,  political  and 
religious,  which  sprang  up,  and  bore  fruit, 
in  the  great  parliamentary  struggle. 

The  age  of  Elizabeth  was  remarkable  in 
every  respect.  It  was  not  alone  the  com¬ 
manding  station  which  England  assumed 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  ;  not  alone 
her  rapid  advancement  in  civilization  ;  not 
alone  her  extended  commerce,  her  mercan¬ 
tile  enterprise,  but  that  wonderful  sunburst 
of  genius  which  illumined  the  whole  period 
— that  bright  galaxy  of  poets  who  sang  to¬ 
gether  in  the  clear  dawn  of  that  golden  day. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  to  these 
poets  and  their  works,  public  attention  has 
been  strongly  drawn.  To  elucidate’  and 


illustrate  these  works,  however,  it  has  been 
found  needful  to  refer  to  many  a  long  for¬ 
gotten  writer,  and  to  drag  forth  many  an 
unknown  black-letter  pamphlet  from  its 
hiding-place  ;  and  thus  have  we  been  put 
in  possession  of  much  curious  information 
relative  to  an  era,  perhaps  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  second  to  none  in  the  history  of  our 
land.  To  the  efforts  of  the  Shakespere  and 
Percy  Societies  we  owe  much  ;  nor  should 
the  labors  of  kindred  societies  be  over¬ 
looked.  Camden,  Parker,  Wyckliflfe,  Han¬ 
sard,  Knollys — to  all,  and  every  one,  we 
proffer  our  heartiest  welcome,  and  as  hear¬ 
tily  bid  them  good  speed,  well  convinced 
that  the  more  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  general  literature  of  any  period,  even 
with  its  lightest,  the  better  able  shall  we 
be  to  read  its  history,  and  to  profit  by  its 
lessons. 

The  works  before  us  have  all  reference 
to  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  Here  are  the 
Zurich  Letters,  and  the  Remains  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Grindal,  supplying  a  curious  insight 
both  into  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  the 
scholar-life  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  va¬ 
rious  tracts,  of  Nash  and  others,  lashing 
bygone  abuses,  and  bringing  our  forefathers, 
in  their  minutest  peculiarities,  bodily  before 
us.  Here,  too,  is  a  Life  of  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  with  those  extravagant  letters, 
over  which  of  late  so  many  a  critic,  igno¬ 
rant  alike  of  the  character  of  the  agej  and 
its  peculiar  phraseology,  so  wofully  blun¬ 
dered  ;  and  to  these  we  have  added  ex¬ 
tracts,  from  that  priceless  collection,  the 
Roxburghe  Ballads,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  giving  the  very  songs  which 
amused  the  populace  nearly  three  centuries 
ago,  the  very  tales  to  which  they  listened 
with  eager  wonder,  the  verses  that  suppli- 
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cated  protection  from  the  plague,  or  told 
their  exultation  at  the  defeat  of  England’s 
enemies.  Let  us  endeavor  from  these,  and 
similar  works,  to  picture  to  ourselves  social 
life — using  the  phrase  in  its  widest  import — 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

There  is  one  serious  mistake,  which 
almost  every  writer  on  the  social  condition 
of  our  forefathers  has  fallen  into  ;  this  is, 
viewing  civilization  as  proceeding,  slowly 
indeed,  but  uninterruptedly,  from  its  com¬ 
mencement.  Now  this  was  not  the  case, 
for  society  was  retrograding  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  earlier  half  of  the  sixteenth.  It  is  true, 
that  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  such  of 
the  nobles,  who  could  still  afford  to  do  so, 
gave  enormous  feasts,  and  decked  them¬ 
selves  in  robes  of  velvet,  and  wore  heavy 
chains  of  goldsmith’s  work  ;  but  if  we  look 
to  the  state  of  the  people,  more  especially 
in  remote  districts,  we  shall  find  their  situa¬ 
tion  far  inferior  to  that  of  their  forefathers, 
as  illustrated  by  Chaucer  and  the  author  of 
Piers  Ploughman.  In  the  last  mentioned 
most  curious  and  valuable  work,  he  expressly 
tells  us  that  even  beggars,  except  when 
pressed  by  actual  famine,  refused  to  eat 
aught  save  wheaten  bread  ;  while  writers, 
even  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  assure  us,  that  barley  and  rye 
bread,  sometimes,  too,  mixed  with  beans, 
was  the  common  food  of  the  people.  In 
looking  over  Harrison’s  View  of  the  State 
of  England,  prefixed  to  Holingshed,  we 
read  with  astonishment  of  men  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  dwelling  in  houses 
without  chimneys,  sleeping  on  straw,  and 
taking  a  log  of  wood  for  a  pillow.  Now, 
such  absolute  barbarism  was  unknown  in 
the  middle  ages  ;  for  in  remains  even  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  we  find  allusions  to 
the  fireside  of  the  peasant,  and  to  his  com¬ 
paratively  comfortable  condition.  The 
case,  therefore,  is,  that  historical  writers, 
dealing  with  the  great  and  noble  only,  have 
altogether  lost  sight  of  the  ruinous  effects 
produced  by  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  upon 
the  rural  population  especially,  and,  indi¬ 
rectly,  upon  every  class,  save  the  imme¬ 
diate  dependants  of  the  king  and  his  nobles. 
The  accession  of  Henry  Tudor  brought 
peace,  it  has  been  said,  to  the  land  ;  but  it 
was  not  so.  The  risings  in  favor  of  Lam¬ 
bert  Simnel  and  Perkin  Warbeck,  occur¬ 
ring  only  a  few  years  after  the  battle  of 
Bosworth,  flung  back  the  peasantry  to  the 
destitute  state  from  which  they  were  just 
emerging  ;  while,  partly  from  the  effects  of 
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the  preceding  contests,  which  had  left  so 
many  maimed  and  helpless  men,  so  many 
orphan  children  without  sustenance,  save 
what  could  be  obtained  at  the  convent- 
gate  ;  partly,  too,  from  the  immigration  of 
the  dreaded  “  Egyptians,”  we  find,  that 
during  this  reign,  organized  bands  of  men¬ 
dicants,  the  terror  of  the  upland  peasantry, 
first  made  their  appearance.  But  bad  as 
was  the  actual  state  of  the  population,  even 
as  regards  “  the  bread  which  perisheth,”  far 
worse  was  their  political  and  intellectual 
condition.  The  noble  principles  of  English 
freedom,  to  which  the  haughtiest  Planta- 
genet  had  been  forced  to  bow,  were  tram¬ 
pled  in  the  dust  by  that  fortunate  adventu¬ 
rer,  who  took  the  crown  from  the  bush,  and 
placed  it  on  his  own  head.  No  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  a  compact  with  the  people,  no 
promise  to  maintain  their  chartered  rights, 
signalized  the  accession  of  the  Tudor  dy¬ 
nasty  ;  and  Henry  the  Eighth,  Edward  the 
Sixth,  and  Mary,  however  diverse  in  cha¬ 
racter  and  principle,  each  held  fast  that 
doctrine,  altogether  new  to  Englishmen, 
the  irresponsible  power  of  the  monarch. 

The  first  Tudor  was  a  money  getter  on  a 
right  royal  scale  ;  the  second  was  a  money 
spender  after  an  equally  right  royal  fash¬ 
ion  ;  but  the  people  were  as  little  benefited 
by  the  extravagance  of  the  one  monarch,  as 
by  the  parsimony  of  the  other.  And  when 
at  length,  as  much  to  supply  his  exigencies, 
as  to  gratify  his  revenge,  he  commenced  the 
spoliation  of  the  monasteries,  the  situation 
of  the  people  became  still  more  wretched. 
It  is  true,  that  of  these  vast  treasures,  an 
infinitesimal  portion  was  assigned  to  the 
endowment  of  a  few  schools  ;  and  that  wil¬ 
ling,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  promote  the 
intellectual  advancement  of  his  subjects, 
Henry  set  forth  Lilly’s  Grammar,  “  to  be 
all  and  everywhere  used  and  provided 
Master  Robert  Fabyan’s  History,  with 
royal  expurgations  and  additions,  for  their 
delectation  ;  and  encouraged  “  moralities,” 
in  which  the  grand  moral  inculcated  was, 
that  he  possessed  every  virtue  under  hea¬ 
ven,  and  patronized  bull  and  bear-baiting  ; 
but  the  people,  impoverished,  disheartened, 
driven  by  royal  mandate  from  the  religion 
of  their  fathers,  and  witnessing  on  every 
side  scenes  of  the  grossest  injustice,  sat 
down  in  sullen  despair,  or  rushed  madly  to 
arms,  only  to  be  slain  on  the  field,  or  hung 
by  hundreds,  by  that  most  ferocious  of  mi¬ 
litary  leaders,  the  Duke  of  N orfolk.  Henry’s 
successor  has  found  singular  favor  with  his¬ 
torians  of  all  opinions.  And  yet,  as  the 
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cider  D’Israeli  justly  remarks,  “  we  seem  to 
be  consulting  the  annals  of  some  Asiatic 
dynasty,  when  we  see  a  nephew  tranquilly 
affixing  his  signature  to  the  death-warrants 
of  his  two  uncles.”  Surely  during  such  a 
reign,  almost  made  up  of  insurrections  and 
military  executions,  of  attainders  and  be¬ 
headings,  little  hope  was  there  that  the 
people  at  large  would  advance  in  civiliza¬ 
tion  or  morals.  And  then  came  the  san¬ 
guinary  re-action  of  iMary’s  reign,  benefi¬ 
cial,  in  despite  of  its  terrors,  for  it  taught 
the  nation  to  prize  the  open  Bible  ;  and  its 
persecutions  tended  to  endear  the  Reformed 
faith,  while  the  attempted  domination  of  a 
foreign  monarch  aroused  once  again  the 
latent  spirit  of  the  Englishman.  It  was 
just  when  these  two  impulsive  principles — 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism, 
and  hatred  of  a  foreign  yoke,  were  fresh, 
and  stirring  vigorou.^ly  in  the  minds  of  mul¬ 
titudes,  that  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne. 
With  far-sighted  wisdom  she  fostered  and 
cherished  both  principles  to  their  utmost 
extent,  until,  when  long  after,  the  crowded 
sails-  of  the  dreaded  Armada  loured  in  the 
distance,  the  whole  nation,  united  as  one 
man,  stood  forth  in  defence  of  the  Protes¬ 
tantism  and  independence  of  England. 

The  reign  which  had  commenced  with  the 
eneouragement  of  popular  feeling,  was, 
throughout,  remarkable  for  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  public  opinion.  Once  more  aroused 
from  its  torpor, — once  more  exulting  in  its 
strength, — the  popular  mind  prepared,  like 
a  strong  man,  to  run  its  race, — and  how 
glorious  that  .race,  the  literary  history  of 
the  age  of  Elizabeth  fully  bears  witness. 
Now,  the  cursory  view  just  given  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  the  reader  to  account  for  the 
many  strong  contrasts,  and  almost  anoma¬ 
lous  peculiarities,  which  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  presents ;  and  it  is  also  necessary  to 
enable  him  adequately  to  estimate  the  mar¬ 
vellous  progress  of  that  age. 

There  was  much  that  was  picturesque  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  people  during  this 
reign.  The  old  observances  of  feast  and 
festival, — as  to  fasts,  our  forefathers  never 
paid  much  respect  to  them^ — still  lingered, 
not  only  in  the  popular  mind,  but  among 
popular  usages.  The  old  superstitions,  too, 
were  still  influential ;  for  men  occupied,  as 
it  were,  a  border  land  between  the  past  and 
the  present.  Thus,  although  knowledge 
was  advancing, — the  new  knowledge, — an¬ 
cient  notions  and  ancient  dogmas  were 
largely  mingled  with  it.  The  golden 
dreams  of  alchemy  were  more  firmly  be¬ 


lieved  than  ever ;  and  the  statesman,  even 
the  grave  divine,  yielded  a  trembling  faith 
to  the  doctrine  of  astrology,  and  shuddered 
when  baleful  Saturn  cast  a  sinister  aspect 
on  mundane  affairs,  or  exulted  when  kingly 
Jupiter  shone  forth  “  lord  of  the  ascend¬ 
ant.”  And  the  physician  prescribed  “  nia- 
gistery  of  pearls,”  and  pointed  out  the 
unquestioned  virtues  of  “  Venice  glass,”  in 
detecting  the  presence  of  poison  ;  and  the 
whole  learned  world  believed  with  implicit 
faith  in  all  the  doctrines  of  sympathies  and 
antipathies,  of  premonitions  of  good  and 
of  evil ;  in  dreams,  in  spectral  appearances, 
in  angelic  and  Satanic  agency,  not  carried 
on  by  means  unintelligible  to  man,  but  vis¬ 
ibly  and  palpably  beheld  in  the  world 
around.  Little  wisdom  should  we  exhibit 
did  we  point  to  these  thing.s  in  scorn,  and 
scoffingly  reiterate  the  shallow  ridicule  on 
“  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.”  Surround¬ 
ed  by  so  much  that  was  new  and  strange, 
how  could  the  votary  of  science  determine 
the  exact  boundary  of  the  possible  and  the 
impossible.^  How  could  the  men  of  a  gene¬ 
ration  that  had  witnessed  the  miracle  of 
the  printing  press,  and  that  giant  marvel, 
the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  assign  limits 
to  what  appedred  to  them  the  illimitable 
range  of  the  human  mind  ?  Thus,  a  ro¬ 
mantic  character  was  impressed  on  the  age 
of  Elizabeth,  which  tinged  its  whole  litera¬ 
ture. 

As  the  natural  result  of  this  romantic 
character,  it  was  an  age  of  great  excitement 
and  enterprise.  Adventurer  after  adven¬ 
turer  went  forth  and  returned  with  the 
fruits  of  successful  trading,  or  the  spoils  of 
bold  daring.  The  mariner,  the  merchant, 
had  each  wondrous  tales  to  tell  of  far-off 
lands, — talcs  that  rivalled,  that  even  cast 
into  the  shade,  the  wonders  of  old  romance. 
But  still,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  bright 
aspects,  there  was  much  to  make  men  so¬ 
lemn  and  thoughtful.  Scarcely  more  than 
a  generation  had  passed  since  the  startling 
changes  of  the  Reformation.  Old  men 
could  look  back  upon  all  the  terrors  of  the 
last  Henry’s  reign,  when  noble  and  royal 
blood  bathed  the  scaffold  ;  men,  not  past 
their  middle  age,  could  remember  the  fires 
in  Smithfield  ;  and  thus  the  popular  mind 
came  to  dwell  upon  subjects  which,  even  at 
a  far  later  period  of  our  history,  have  been 
found  to  have  little  attraction  for  the  com¬ 
monalty.  Among  the  themes  of  the  early 
drama,  Still’s  rude,  but  amusing  comedy 
of  “  Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle,”  stands 
actually  in  strong  contrast  to  the  others. 
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Stories  from  Grecian  and  Roman  history, 
or  from  the  “  British  History”  of  Geoffry 
of  Monmouth — a  work  eagerly  sought  after 
at  this  period — supply  subjects  to  Peele 
and  Lilly,  and  Green  and  Lodge,  while 
even  the  ballad  literature  shows  how  deter- 
minatcly  the  popular  mind  loved  to  dwell 
upon  strange  and  startling  changes,  either 
prosperous  or  adverse.  What  were  the 
songs  sung  in  the  streets  ?  No  “  merry 
ballads”  of  this  age  have  w^e  been  able  to 
find  in  the  “  Koxburghe  Collection  but 
of  “  Troy  Town”  levelled  with  the  dust, 
and  old  King  Priam,  crownless,  childless, 
homeless ;  of  “  Queen  Dido,”  and  her 
tragic  fate  ;  of  Cresseid,  fair  and  faithless, 
reduced  to  the  beggar’s  clap-dish,  and  hold¬ 
ing  out  her  once  beautiful  hands,  foully 
white  with  leprosy ;  and  the  apocryphal 
Titus  Andronicus,  who — 

“  Twelve  years  fought  for  Rome, 

Yet  reaped  disgrace  at  his  returning  home.” 

These  were,  doubtless,  the  ballads  that 
made  “Tom  butcher  weep.”  But  there 
are  others  of  a  more  pleasant  character, 
though  still  true  to  that  strongly  developed 
taste  of  the  age.  The  blind  beggar  of 
Bethnal  Green — a  veritable  green  then,  far 
removed  from  London  smoke,  and  open  to 
Epping  forest  — sitting  there  with  his  fair 
daughter  Bessie,  and  his  unexpected  restora¬ 
tion  to  wealth  and  honor  ;  and  that  more 
startling  story  of  the  beggar  maid,  rich  in 
virtue  and  surpassing  beauty  alone,  who 
won  the  wayward  heart  of  King  Cophetua, 
and  became  his  queen.  And  then  the  good¬ 
ly  ballad  of  the  London  ’prentice — the 
very  incident  once  told  of  Coeur-de-Lion 
himself — how  he  “  robbed  the  lion  of  his 
heart”  at  the  Soldan’s  court,  and  married 
the  Soldan’s  daughter ;  and,  most  cherish¬ 
ed  tale  of  all,  how  the  outcast  boy,  driven 
from  his  master’s  house  by  hard  usage,  sat 
down  at  the  green  slope  of  Highgate-hill, 
and  listened  as  the  bells — old  Bow  bells 
— rang  out  the  glad  prophecy,  so  wonder¬ 
fully  fulfilled  in  after  years,  when  Whit¬ 
tington  became  “  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of 
London.”  How  interesting  such  stories 
were,  may  be  perceived  in  the  many  edi¬ 
tions  these  venerable  blackletter  broadsides 
went  through,  and  how  invariably  they 
formed  part  of  the  ballad-singer’s  stock  in 
trade  almost  to  the  close  of  the  following 
century. 

Of  tales  of  chance  and  change  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  illustrious  personages  during  the 
sixteenth  century  we  have  scarcely  any  ; 
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and  this  appears  strange,  since  the  earlier 
half  was  so  abundant  in  instances  of  the 
instability  of  fortune.  There  is  one,  how¬ 
ever,  well  known  to  the  lovers  of  ballad 
lore,  intitled,  “  O  death,  rock  me  on  to 
sleep,”  which  tradition  has  named,  “The 
last  goodnight  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  there 
is  one  in  the  Roxburghe  Collection,  en¬ 
titled,  “  Anne  Askew,”  and  referring  to 
the  female  martyr  of  that  name  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  V HI.  This,*  which  is  pro¬ 
bably  earlier  than  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
begins  rather  fancifully : — 

"  I  am  a  woman  poor  and  blinde, 

And  lillle  knowledge  remains  in  me, 

Long  have  I  sought  and  faine  would  finde, 

What  herb  in  my  garden  were  best  to  be.” 

This  garden  is  herself,  and  she  tells  us  she 
went  to  a  gardener  to  request  him  to  sow 
“  true  seed  but  he,  instead,  gave  her 
“  stark  lies,”  and  “  juggling  deeds.” 
There  is  great  obscurity  in  this  ballad, 
which  seems  to  refer  it  to  a  time  when  open 
allusions  to  the  reformed  faith  might  have 
been  attended  with  danger.  There  is  an¬ 
other,  entitled,  “  The  most  rare  and  excel¬ 
lent  history  of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk’s 
calamity,”  which  is  interesting  as  a  speci¬ 
men  how  the  ballad  writers  of  the  day 
treated  almost  contemporary  history.  We 
should  think  this  ballad  was  a  great  favor¬ 
ite,  for  it  has  three  wood-cuts  expressly 
appropriated  to  it,  contrary  to  the  general 
usage,  which  put  any  kind  of  picture  at  the 
top  of  these  broadsides  that  might  be  likely 
to  prove  attractive.  The  first  of  these  ex¬ 
hibits  a  stake  and  fagots  in  the  distance, 
and  in  the  foreground,  a  gentleman  with 
high  crowned  hat  and  ruff,  almost  weighed 
down  with  packages,  followed  by  a  lady, 
and  she  is  followed  by  a  nurse  bearing  a 
baby,  swathed  so  as  to  bear  about  an  equal 
resemblance  to  an  Egyptian  mummy  or  a 
chrysalis.  These  are  Master  Bertie,  the 
duchess,  who  honored  him  by  making  him 
her  second  husband,  and  their  nurse  and 
infant  daughter.  The  ballad  thus  begins : — 

“  When  God  had  taken  for  our  sins/ 

That  prudent  prince  Edward  away. 

Then  bloody  Bonner  did  begin 
His  raging  malice  to  bewray, — 

All  those  that  did  God’s  word  profess, 

He  persecuted  more  or  less.” 

The  duchess  and  her  husband  were, 
therefore,  enforced  to  flee  away,  and  taking 
ship,  they  sailed  to  Holland,  and  set  forth 
on  their  journey  to  some  of  those  towns 
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which  had  oflFcred  an  asylum  to  many  of| 
the  English  exiles.  On  their  way  they 
were  attacked  by  thieves,  robbed  of  all 
their  remaining  money,  while  the  nurse, 
overcome  with  fear,  laid  down  the  child 
and  ran  away — 

“  And  they,  far  from  their  friends  did  stand, 

All  succorless  in  a  strange  land.” 

After  wandering  in  great  destitution,  in  wet 
and  cold,  and  meeting  many  rude  repulses, 
the  duchess  at  length  having  obtained  “  fire 
and  coals,”  sat  down  in  the  church  porch 
“  to  dresse  her  daughter,”  while  her  hus¬ 
band  boiled  its  food.  But  their  troubles 
were  not  to  end  here.  The  sexton  comes, 
and  attempting  to  turn  them  out,  rouses  the 
spirit  of  Master  Bertie,  who  forth  with 
snatches  the  sexton’s  keys  and  breaks  his 
head  with  them.  This  portion  of  the  story 
we  doubt  not  was  the  most  interesting  of 
all  to  the  street  auditory.  The  sexton,  as 
may  be  imagined,  makes  a  terrible  outcry ; 
and  Bertie  and  the  duchess  are  seized  and 
led  before  the  governor  of  the  town,  to 
whom  he — 

“  In  Latine  made  a  gallant  speeche.” 

This  ‘‘  gallant  speeche”  soon  remedies  the 
wrong  done  to  the  sexton  ;  the  duchess  is 
welcomed  as — 

“  Princess  of  most  highe  degre,” 

the  wanderers  obtain  fitting  accommodation, 
and  finally, — 

“  When  troubles  ceast. 

The  duchess  home  returned  again, 

And  was  of  sorrow  quite  releast. 

By  Gtueen  Elizabeth’s  happy  reign. 

Whose  godly  life  and  piety 
We  all  may  praise  continuallye.” 


only  the  meaner  sorte,”  but  lord  prelates 
themselves,  terming  the  Bishop  of  Winches¬ 
ter  not  only  “  that  thorne,”  but  hypocrite 
and  lack- Latin.”  Whether  Sir  James  Har¬ 
vey  did  really  bestow  these  complimentary 
titles  or  not,  we  have  no  means  of  ascer¬ 
taining  ;  but  the  remark  proves  the  general 
estimation  in  which  classical  learning  was 
leld.  One  of  the  most  curious  instances 
of  this  we  found  in  a  ballad  in  the  Rox- 
urghe  collection — an  address  of  a  lover  to 
is  mistress,  and  her  reply.  This  is  a  com¬ 
mon  black-letter  broadside,  embellished 
with  two  woodcuts  ;  the  one,  a  stifl-bodiced 
ady  holding  a  feather-  fan  ;  the  other,  a 
gentleman,  gallantly  attired — not  having 
the  fear  of  Philip  Stubbes  before  his  eyes 
— in  a  slashed  suit.  This  is  the  first 
stanza — 

“  Come,  my  best  and  dearest ! 

Come  sit  thee  down  by  me  ; 

When  thou  and  I  are  nearest, , 

Breeds  ray  felicitie. 

To  verifie  the  proverbe 
Would  set  my  heart  at  rest, — 

‘  Amantium  iraamoriSf 
RedintegrcUio  estj  ” 

There  are  five  or  six  stanzas  more,  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  poetic  beauty,  but  all 
ending  with  “  the  proverbe”  in  its  original 
Latin.  “  The  Mayde’s  Answere”  begins, 
and  goes  on  the  same. 

“  Tho’  falling  out  of  faythful  friends 
Renewing  be  of  love, 

A  change  of  time  will  make  amends, 

A  turtle  may  1  prove. 

And  till  that  change  of  time  .shall  come. 

With  patience  be  thou  blest ; 

‘  Amantium  ira  amoris, 

RediTUegraiio  est.*  ” 


We  give  this  specimen,  not  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  extreme  rarity,  but  as  it  affords 
a  fair  example  of  such  compositions  at  this 
period.  The  “  gallant”  Latin  speech  of 
Bertie  is  an  incidental  proof  how  highly  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  ancient  Rome 
was  prized  by  all  classes.  We  think,  per¬ 
haps  too  low  an  estimate  has  been  mostly 
taken  of  the  general  education  of  this  age. 
In  turning  over  the  earlier  dramatic  pieces, 
we  repeatedly  find  Latin  quotations,  some¬ 
times  extending  to  two  or  three  lines.  Some 
of  the  sermons  of  the  period  give  nearly 
all  their  texts  in  Latin,  using  the  versions 
of  Junius  and  Beza,  and  quote  largely  from 
the  Latin  fathers,  too.  And  this,  it  seems, 
was  expected  by  congregations.  Bishop 
Aylmer,  Martin’s  “  dumb  John  of  London,” 
in  a  most  vituperative  letter  to  the  lord 
mayor,  abuses  him  and  his  son  for  their 
want  of  reverence  towards  the  clergy,  “  not 


The  comparatively  mean  salaries  given  at 
this  period  to  learned  young  men  who  were 
employed  by  the  queen’s  ministers,  or  by 
the  bishops,  as  amanuenses,  seems  also  to 
prove  that  learning  was  very  general.  A 
curious  illustration  of  this  is  supplied  in  a 
letter  of  Grindal,  while  bishop  of  London, 
and  published  in  the  second  series  of  the 
“  Zurich  Letters.”  It  is  addressed  to  Con¬ 
rad  Hubert,  of  Strasburgh,  and  states,  that 
owing  to  the  great  demand  for  ministers  to 
occupy  the  parish  churches,  he  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  an  English  young  man  as  amanuensis. 
He  therefore  requests  his  friend  to  look  out 
for  one,  “  to  serve  me  in  this  matter  on 
suitable  terms.”  These  are  his  qualifica¬ 
tions.  “  I  should  require  that  he  should 
be  ready  at  writing  Latin,  and  that  his 
handwriting  should  be  tolerably  good.  He 
should,  moreover,  be  acquainted  with  Greek, 
and  especially  with  Hebrew ;  and  should 
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take  delight  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures.  And  I  offer  these  terms  on  my  part. 
First,  I  will  bear  the  expenses  of  his  jour¬ 
ney  hither ;  in  the  next  place,  I  will  not  oc¬ 
cupy  him  in  any  laborious  or  servile  work, 
but  in  reading,  writing,  and  similar  occupa¬ 
tions  ;  excepting  only  that  he  will  be  some¬ 
times  required  to  wait  at  table,  &c.  I  will 
give  him,  moreover,  besides  his  board,  two 
suits  of  clothes  after  the  English  fashion,  a 
fixed  salary  of  twenty  Rhenish  dollars,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  twenty  English 
crowns,  besides  what  may  bo  added  from  my 
liberality,  as  occasion  may  arise.”  Thus, 
a  young  man  for  performing  duties,  which 
Grindal  in  an  earlier  part  of  his  letter  cha¬ 
racterizes  as  “  those  important  occupations 
and  employments  to  which  I  am  daily  call¬ 
ed,”  and  who  w'as  expected  to  be  a  compe¬ 
tent  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  scholar,  was 
offered  only  board,  a  portion  of  his  apparel 
(for  the  two  suits  were  doubtless  the  live¬ 
ries,  which  every  member  of  a  bishop’s 
household  was  accustomed  to  wear),  and  a 
yearly  salary  which,  allowing  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  money,  can  scarcely  be  estimated 
higher  than  twenty-five  pounds  !  The  sti¬ 
pulation  that  the  young  secretary  might 
“  sometimes  be  required  to  wait  at  table, 
&c.,”  may  appear  to  some  readers  strange  ; 
but  this  was  only  a  remnant  of  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  of  “  suit  and  service,”  and  arose  out 
of  what  we  consider  the  unfortunate  circum¬ 
stances,  that  the  reformed  bishops  held  as 
high  a  station,  and  lorded  it  as  proudly  in 
their  palaces,  as  their  Romish  predecessors 
had  done.  Another  letter,  in  the  same  col¬ 
lection,  represents  Jewel,  that  excellent 
man,  as  having  for  his  attendants  “  most 
elegant  young  men  of  rank,”  and  residing 
in  princely  state  at  his  palace  at  Salisbury. 

Superficial  writers  are  very  fond  of  re¬ 
marking  on  the  “  pedantry”  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  and  bring  forward  in  illustration 
the  numerous  classical  allusions  which  find 
a  place  in  almost  every  speech  or  letter  of 
this  period.  But  really  a  general  taste  for 
classical  story  appears  to  have  been  so  in- 
wrought  with  the  popular  taste,  that  there 
was  no  “  pedantry”  in  the  matter.  The 
imaginative  feelings  of  the  people  at  large 
were  touched,  by  those  beautiful  fables, 
which  have  commanded  the  admiration  of 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  they 
yielded  themselves  up  to  the  spell.  It  is 
curious  to  remark  how  those  portions  of 
classical  story,  which  recorded  deeds  of  ge¬ 
nerosity,  of  heroic  self-denial,  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  virtues — all,  indeed,  that  struck  the 
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chord  of  chivalric  feeling,  became  not  only 
especial  favorites,  but  favorites  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  others.  It  was  not  alone  the  spi¬ 
rited  details  of  warfare  that  gave  “  the  tale 
of  Troy”  such  attraction  in  the  eyes  of  a 
warlike  age,  but  the  domestic  virtues  of 
Hector,  while  the  circumstance  of  a  woman 
being  the  original  cause  of  the  war,  gave 
almost  a  chivalrous  character  to  the  story. 
Thus,  while  the  public  mind  gave  little 
heed  to  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  or  even 
the  wanderings  of  ^Eneas,  the  fate  of  Queen 
Dido  was  told  in  the  tale  and  ballad  ;  and 
the  tragic  fate  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  too, 
and  the  devoted^  strife  of  Damon  and  Py¬ 
thias,  the  piety  of  the  Grecian  daughter, 
the  self-sacrifice  of  Lucretia, — these,  in 
ballad  and  drama,  were  sung,  and  said,  and 
acted,  to  an  ever-admiring  auditory.  It  is 
curious,  too,  to  remark,  how,  in  spite  of  the 
progress  of  classical  taste,  and  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  originals,  popular 
taste  clung  to  its  old  established  notions. 
A  singular  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the 
ballad — one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  its 
time,  and  furnished  expressly  with  a  new 
tune,  which  afterwards  became  no  common 
favorite — the  ballad  of  “  Queen  Dido,” 
— of  the  adaptation  of  a  well-known  clas¬ 
sical  story  to  meet  the  popular  taste.  Thus 
it  begins  : — 

“  When  Troy  town  had  for  ten  years’  wars 

Withstood  the  Greeks  in  manful  wise, 

Then  did  their  foes  increase  so  fast, 

That  to  resist  none  could  suffice. 

Waste  lie  those  walls  that  w^ere  so  good, 

And  corn  nc  w  grows  where  Troy  towm  stood.” 

We  have  then  the  description  of  jEneas 
fleeing  away,  and  arriving  at  Carthage, 
where  Queen  Dido  falls  desperately  in  love 
with  him.  The  “  pious  ^Eneas,”  however, 
of  the  ballad,  greatly  resembles  those  fasci¬ 
nating  heart-breakers,  who  “  love  and  who 
ride  away ;”  for,  heedless  of  the  poor 
queen’s  lamentations,  he  scornfully  leaves 
her  ;  whereupon  she  dies  of  a  broken  heart, 
and  is  “  laid  in  mould.”  Her  sister  now 
writes  a  very  angry  letter  to  the  runaway, 
who  becomes  woebegone,  and  being,  more¬ 
over,  tormented  by  “  ugly  fiends,”  gives  up 
the  ghost,  when  those  same  fiends  perform 
the  office  of  undertakers ;  for, — 

“  His  body  then  they  took  away. 

And  no  man  knew  his  dying  day.” 

This  strange  version  of  a  story  apparently 
so  well  known,  is  curious,  and  we  think  the 
reason  may  partly  be  found  in  the  absolute 
horror  with  which  our  forefathers  viewed  the 
classical  mode  of  burial.  To  be  laid  in 
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earth,  in  a  Christian  manner,  was  one  of 
the  strongest  anxieties  of  an  age  that  re¬ 
cognised  burning  as  the  punishment  of 
crimes  which  were  thought  to  demand  the 
heaviest  of  penalties — witchraft  and  heresy. 
Thus,  in  the  dramas  of  this  period,  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how,  when  the  subject  is 
classical,  all  allusion  to  the  funeral  pile  is 
omitted ;  and  thus  Shahspeare  himself,  ad¬ 
dressing  Philomel,  reminds  her, — 

“  Kin"  Pandion  he  is  dead, 

All  thy  friends  are  lapt  in  lead.” 

Just  like  the  kings  and  nobles  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  But  “  keeping”  was  very 
little  attended  to  in  this  age  ;  probably  had 
it  been  more,  the  partiality  evinced  even  by 
the  common  people  for  classic  story  would 
have  been  greatly  lessened.  When  Hercu¬ 
les  appeared  in  the  pageant  in  plate-armor, 
and  the  three  Graces  in  ruffs  and  farthin¬ 
gales,  they  seemed  like  old  acquaintances ; 
and  when  Thisbe,  in  one  of  the  Roxburghe 
ballads,  tells  us  that  Pyramus,  before  his 
death,  wrote  a  note,  and  “  pinned  it  on  his 
hat,”  the  tragical  fate  of  the  two  lovers  of 
Babylon  seems  to  be  brought  to  our  own 
doors.  The  crack  in  the  wall  was  an  acci¬ 
dent  likely  enough  to  occur  in  the  lath  and 
plaster  houses  of  the  Elizabethan  period, 
and  but  for  the  lion,  the  catastrophe  might 
have  taken  place  in  Islington-fields. 

When  we  observe  the  very  figurative  style 
of  this  period,  we  shall  be  less  surprised  at 
the  constant  allusions  to  classic  story.  No 
writer,  indeed,  seems  to  think  himself  fit  to 
appear  in  print,  unless  he  can  deck  his  sen¬ 
tences  with  some  of  these  flowers.  Stephen 
Gosson’s  little  work  before  us,  is  curious  in 
this  respect.  Even  in  his  addresses  to  the 
“  Gentlewomen  citizens  of  London,”  he 
discourses  about  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  the 
dart  of  Cephalus,  the  virgins  of  Vesta,  and 
beseeches  them  to  bear  in  mind  “  the  good 
precepts  of  Xenophon.”  Our  grandmothers 
would  have  been  sadly  puzzled  with  such 
an  address.  In  a  “  doleful  ballad,”  of  as 
early  a  date  as  1570,  entitled,  “  A  La- 
rum  Bell  for  London,”  the  city  is  exhorted 
to  take  “  ensample”  by  Alexandria,  Troy, 
Jerusalem,  and  Nineveh,  while  in  Master 
John  Wolfe’s  ‘‘New  and  singular  Patterns 
and  Workes  of  Linnen,”  a  most  curious 
book,  exhibiting  various  patterns  for  lace, 
and  what  in  the  present  day  would  be  call¬ 
ed  muslin  work — many  of  them  of  singular 
beauty — we  actually  find  “  far-beaming 
Apollo”  leaning  upon  his  lyre,  and  his 
head  adorned  with  rays,  as  one  of  the  spe¬ 
cimens  of  “  fine  needlework.” 


The  influence  of  Italian  literature  and 
Italian  customs  has  scarcely,  we  think, 
been  sufficiently  recognised  when  viewing 
the  general  character  of  the  age  of  Eliza¬ 
beth.  All  those  peculiarities  of  phrase, 
those  labored  antitheses,  those  concetti  (we 
are  compelled  to  use  the  Italian  word,  for 
we  have  none  in  English  that  gives  the  pre¬ 
cise  meaning),  all,  indeed,  that  made  up 
the  “  euphuism”  of  the  later  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  are  certainly  of  Italian 
origin.  From  thence,  also,  with  the  son¬ 
net,  came  that  half  amatory,  half  reveren¬ 
tial  style  of  address,  which  the  poets  of 
that  day  especially  cultivated  ;  and  the  imi¬ 
tation  of  which  by  less  gifted  writers,  who 
sought  to  invest  their  “  plain  prose”  with  a 
character  only  suited  to  poetry,  has  been, 
we  think,  the  reason  of  the  very  strange 
epistolary  style  which  contemporaneously 
prevailed.  Whoever  is  familiar  with  the 
works  of  that  great  exemplar  of  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  poetry,  Petrarch,  must,  we  think, 
have  observed  what  an  exquisite  taste  per¬ 
vades  his  sonnets.  Much  has  been  said 
and  written  respecting  the  intranslatable 
niceties  of  his  verse,  but  we  think  he  de¬ 
serves  as  great  admiration  for  the  delicate 
beauty  of  his  thoughts  and  imagery.  The 
lyre  of  Petrarch  was  not  so  much  the  full 
sounding,  as  the  exquisitely  sweet ;  it  was 
an  instrument,  of  narrow  compass,  indeed, 
but  one  which  yielded  true  music  if  struck 
by  a  master  hand.  The  very  character  of 
the  sonnet,  too,  was  advantageous.  Its  se¬ 
vere  condensation  compelled  the  poet  to 
“  touch  oflf”  his  imagery — to  use  an  artis¬ 
tic  phrase — rather  than  to  bestow  a  labored 
finish.  Now,  the  prose  writer,  smitten  with 
admiration  of  the  Petrarchan  style,  espe¬ 
cially  if  deficient  in  Petrarch’s  keen  and 
delicate  perception  of  propriety,  would  be 
just  likely  to  run  into  those  very  sillinesses, 
and  oftences  against  good  taste,  which  are 
correctly  enough  charged  upon  many  a 
writer  of  this  age.  Poetry  always  precedes 
prose  in  the  literature  of  a  country ;  it  is 
therefore  but  natural  to  expect  that  the 
poetry  of  the  Elizabethan  period  should  be 
superior  to  its  prose.  Not  but  that  Eng¬ 
land  had  already  a  fine  prose  literature, 
limited,  indeed,  but  presenting  a  style  ad¬ 
mirable  for  its  force  and  simplicity,  as 
Mandeville,  Chaucer,  Wycliffe,  abundant¬ 
ly  show  ;  not  but  in  despite  of  Master  Lyl- 
ly’s  “  Euphues,”  and  its  injurious  influ¬ 
ence  on  our  rising  literature,  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  exhibits,  in  many  a  religious 
pamphlet,  a  stern  condensation  of  style. 
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seldom,  equalled  in  modern  writings  ;  for 
when  men  are  earnest,  they  are  always  for¬ 
cible.  But  it  was  when  prose  was  invoked 
for  the  set  speech,  the  formal  or  compli¬ 
mentary  epistle,  that  the  faults  to  which  we 
have  alluded  became  chiefly  evident. 

In -the  foregoing  remarks,  we  have  refer¬ 
ence  especially  to  those  extravagant  speeches 
and  letters  addressed  to  Elizabeth  by  her 
courtiers,  from  the  days  of  the  first  royal 
progress  to  the  last ;  from  the  “  dainty  con¬ 
ceits”  of  Putham,  to  the  outrageously  com¬ 
plimentary  letters  of  Raleigh.  The  Life 
of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  before  us,  has 
attracted  no  little  attention,  from  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  letters,  now  first  published, 
addressed  .to  the  queen.  We  have  been 
greatly  amused,  although  vexed,  at  much 
of  the  criticism  that  has  been  bestowed  on 
them  ; — amused  at  the  utter  ignorance  of 
the  sense  in  which  many  words  were  used 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  vexed,  that 
mere  ignorance  should  have  attempted  to 
impeach  the  moral  character  of  a  queen 
who,  whatever  were  her  faults  of  temper, 
certainly  ever  maintained  a  womanly  pro¬ 
priety  of  conduct. 

These  letters,  which  are  four  in  number, 
are  certainly  of  a  strange  character ;  but 
before  we  pass  censure  on  them,  we  must 
remember  how  many  conventional  phrases 
pass  current  among  us,  which  to  those  un¬ 
accustomed  to  them  would  appear  very 
anomalous.  All  the  endings  of  our  com¬ 
mon  letters  are  of  this  kind.  We  sub¬ 
scribe,  “  your  humble  servant,”  “  yours 
truly,’’  “  yours  ever,”  never  for  a  moment 
dreaming  that  such  phrases  of  course  will 
be  interpreted  in  their  strict  add  literal 
sense.  And  in  preci.sely  a  like  manner, 
did  the  writers  of  this  period  make  use 
of  that  “  extravagant  diction,’’  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  truly  ridiculous.  Many  words, 
too,  bore  then  a  more  general  sense  than 
modern  usage  has  assigned  them.  Among 
these,  “  passion  ”  may  be  specified.  Now, 
because  Hatton  in  more  than  one  place  de¬ 
scribes  himself  as  being  overcome  by  “  pas¬ 
sion,”  superficial  reviewers  have  determined 
that  this  “  passion  ”  was  nothing  less  than 
violent  love.  But  the  word  is  among  the 
most  common  in  our  early  writers,  and  is 
used  by  them,  with  far  more  propriety, 
than  in  its  limited  sense,  as  simply  meaning 
violent  emotion.  The  word  will  be  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  in  Shakspeare,  in  a  con¬ 
nexion  that  proves  it  to  belong  rather  to 
grief  or  anger,  than  to  love.  In  Sidney’s 
gorgeous  “  Arcadia,”  too,  the  word  will  be 
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often  found  m  its  more  enlarged  moaning. 
The  downright  protestation  of  love  in  these 
letters  has  also  greatly  scandalized  divers 
learned  critics.  But  such  phraseology  was 
addressed  as  often  to  men,  as  to  women. 
We  could  point  out  several  letters,  sub¬ 
scribed  “  your  truest  friend  and  lover,”  al¬ 
though  written  by  one  gentleman  to  ano¬ 
ther.  In  describing — which  he  does  with 
considerable  humor — the  various  effects  of 
drink  on  different  persons,  Nash,  in  his 
‘‘  Piers  Pennilesse,”  thus  remarks : — “  The 
fifthe  sort  is  maudlin  drunk  ;  when  a  fel¬ 
low  will  weep  for  kindness  in  the  midst  of 
his  ale,  and  kisse  yow,  saying,  ‘  Captain,  I 
love  thee ;  I  would  it  pleased  God  I  could 
not  love  thee  as  well  as  1  doe.’”  Now, 
from  a  mere  quotation  like  this,  the  reader 
will  readily  perceive  that  our  modern  stan¬ 
dard  of  conventional  usage  cannot  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  those  times. 

In  the  case  of  Hatton,  we  must  remember 
that  he  was  writing  in  set  phrase  to  a  sove¬ 
reign  who  rather  patronized  a  quaint  and 
extravagant  mode  of  address,  although  mis¬ 
tress  herself  of  a  remarkably  terse  and  vig¬ 
orous  style ;  and  a  sovereign,  too,  who,  as 
a  lady,  was  entitled,  from  her  lofty  station, 
to  receive  more  than  the  accustomed  “  horn- 
mage  aux  dames V  Now,  this  homage  was 
at  this  time  formed  on  the  Petrarchan 
model — all  respect  and  devotion,  even  to 
self  negation — all  superabundant  admira¬ 
tion,  even  to  viewing  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  as  far  inferior  in  brightness  to  her 
charms.  “  This  is  the  twelfth  day  since  1 
saw  the  brightness  of  that  sun  that  giveth 
light  unto  my  ‘sense  and  soul.  I  wax 
an  amazed  creature.  Give  me  leave,  ma¬ 
dam,  to  remove  myself  out  of  this  irksome 
shadow,  so  far  as  my  imagination  may  with 
these  good  means  lead  me  towards  you.” 
Thus  indites  Sir  Christopher  in  his  more 
moderate  strain.  This,  although  we  can¬ 
not  consider  it  as  “  a  strain  of  higher 
mood,”  is  certainly  much  in  “  King  Cam- 
byses’  vein.” 

“  Death  hath  been  much  more  my  advantage, 
than  to  win  health  and  life  by  so  loathsome  a  pil¬ 
grimage.  The  time  of  two  days  hath  drawn  me 
farther  from  you  than  ten,  when  I  return,  can 
lead  me  toward  you.  •  *  *  •  My  spirit 

and  soul  (I  feel)  agreeth  with  my  body  and  life, 
that  to  serve  you  is  a  heaven,  but  to  lack  you 
more  than  hell’s  torment  unto  them.  My  heart  is 
full  of  woe.  Pardon  my  tedious  writing ;  it  doth 
much  diminish  (for  the  time)  my  great  griefs.  I 
will  wash  away  the  faults  of  these  letters  with 
the  drops  from  your  poor  lydds,  and  so  enclose 
them.  *  ♦  ♦  Bear  with  me,  my  most  dear, 
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sweet  lady.  Passion  overcomclh  me.  I  can 
write  no  more.  Love  me,  for  I  love  you.  God  1 
beseech  to  witness  the  same,  on  behalf  of  ihy  poor 
servant.  Live  for  ever.” 

Now  what  is  all  this  noiisen.se,  but  a  clum¬ 
sy  imitation,  “  travestie  ”  rather,  of  Pe¬ 
trarch,  by  a  writer  destitute  of  his  taste 
and  genius,  and  professedly  writing  after  a 
set  pattern,  rather  than  from  the  impulse 
of  his  mind } 

We  have  lately  discovered  a  curious  cor¬ 
roboration  of  our  opinion.  It  is  well 
known  that  Hatton  belonged  to  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  it  has  been  generally  stated 
that  he  owed  his  introduction  at  court  to 
his  appearance  in  one  of  the  masques  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  gentlemen  there  to  the 
queen.  Now  “  the  tragedy,”  as  it  is 
called,  but  more  properly  the  masque,  of 
“  Tancred  and  Gismunda,”  presented  by 
the  gentlemen  of  that  Inn,  in  1568,  bears 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act,  the  following 
— I^inis  Actus  4.  Composuit  Ch.  Ilaty 
At  this  time  Hatton  was  rising  rapidly  in 
favor  with  the  queen;  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts,  therefore,  from  the  chorus,  seem  to 
give  an  explanation  of  the  situation  in 
which  he  wished  to  stand  towards  his  royal 
mistress. 

Remember  thou  in  virtue  serve  therefore 
Thy  chaste  lady  :  beware  that  thou  do  not  love 
As  whilome  Venus  did  the  fair  Adone, 

But  as  Diana  loved  the  Amazon’s  son. 

•The  love  of  virtue  in  thy  ladie’s  looks, 

The  love  of  virtue  in  her  learned  talk  ; 

,  This  love  yields  matter  for  eternal  books.” 

To  which  the  fourth  chorus  replies — 

“  So  whilom  did  the  learned  Tu.scan  serve 
His  fair  lady;  and  glory  was  their  end. 

Such  are  the  praises  lovers  deue  deserve, 

Whose  service  doth  to  virtue  and  honor  tend.” 

We  have  alluded  to  the  “  masques”  pre¬ 
sented  before  the  queen,  and  the  influence  of 
these,  and  the  pageants — themselves  a  kind 
of  shorter  and  less  elaborate  masque — on 
the  popular  taste,  must  never  be  overlooked 
in  a  view  of  this  period.  Although  in 
many  respects  resembling  the  miracle  plays 
and  “  moralities,”  we  think  they  must,  af¬ 
ter  all,  be  referred  to  an  Italian  origin — to 
the  “  triumphs,”  which  at  this  period  pre¬ 
sented  such  gorgeous  spectacles.  It  was 
on  these  entertainments  that  not  alone  so 
great  a  cost,  but  so  much  sweet  and  noble 
oetry  was  lavished ;  and  who  can  tell  the 
enefit  that  such  exhibitions  produced  in 
the  distant  country-places,  where  the  visit 
of  Elizabeth  was  celebrated  by  masques 


and  pageants,  that  brought  before  the  eyes 
of  the  rude  villager  a  speaking  picture  of 
some  heroic  story,  or  a  living  representa¬ 
tion  of  some  scene  of  English  history. 
The  progresses  of  Elizabeth,  ridiculed  as 
they  have  sometimes  been,  were  dictated, 
we  believe,  by  an  enlightened  policy.  In 
tho.se  days  of  slow  and  infrequent  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  remote  parts  of  the 
land  and  the  capital,  these  progresses  af¬ 
forded  the  rural  population  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  their  sovereign,  and,  more  impor¬ 
tant  still,  of  witnessing  the  effects  of  a 
higher  state  of  civilization  than  they  might 
ever  have  imagined.  And  a  stimulus  was 
given  to  talent  and  genius  in  many  an  ob¬ 
scure  place,  and  many  a  writer  and  scholar 
first  became  known,  by  the  verses  he  com¬ 
posed,  or  the  “  dainty  devices  ”  he  planned, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  queen’s  visit.  In 
turning  over  Nichols’  curious  and  very  in¬ 
teresting  work — interesting  especially  to 
those  who  wish  to  trace  the  progress  of  our 
poetical  literature,  and  the  character  of 
the  period — we  were  much  struck  in  ob¬ 
serving  the  vast  superiority  of  the  later  en¬ 
tertainments,  as  compared  with  the  earlier. 
The  improvement  of  the  diction,  the  greater 
facility  and  variety  of  the  verse,  prove  em¬ 
phatically  the  progress  of  those  forty-four 
years. 

It  is  interesting,  too,  to  perceive  how, 
while  the  deities  of  ancient  Greece,  and 
quaint  personifications  of  every  virtue,  and 
vice,  and  intellectual  quality,  find  a  place, 
the  old  romantic  tales,  familiar  to  the 
minds  of  the  people,  the  local  traditions, 
too,  were  invoked  to  aid  the  scene  ;  and 
thus  if  at  Kenilworth,  Sylvanius,  with  Di¬ 
ana  and  her  nymphs,  in  bodices  of  green 
satin,  welcomed  the  queen  in  the  park,  the 
“  Lady  of  the  Lake” — Morgain  la  fay — 
appeared  in  her  chariot,  rising  from  the 
waters,  with  a  welcome  to  her  who  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  King  Arthur.  Thus  Robin 
Hood  and  his  merry  men  invited  the  queen 
to  the  stag-hunt  or  wrestling  match  ;  Earl 
Guy,  of  Warwick,  or  St.  George,  of  Eng¬ 
land,  challenged  her  courtiers  to  a  tourna¬ 
ment,  in  honor  of  the  “  fairest  Parthenia 
and  a  goodly  pageant  of  the  old  British 
kings  swept  by,  just  after  a  dance  by  the 
nine  muses.  A  strange  and  almost  ludi¬ 
crous  combination  did  some  of  these  pageants 
present ;  when  knights  of  romance,  in  ap¬ 
propriate  plate-armor,  and  plumed  helms, 
“  led  a  measure”  with  wood-nymphs  in 
most  inappropriate  “  russet  silk  kirtles,” 
or  water-nymphs  in  “  watchet  tafifeta,  laced 
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with  scarlet  ribbons,”  and  little  children 
with  spangled  gauze  wings,  and  scanty 
white  clothing,  stood  by,  ready  to  present 
either  angels  or  cupids,  just  as  the  legen¬ 
dary  or  the  classical  taste  might  prevail. 
But  what,  after  all,  was  this? — costume 
and  keeping  belong  to  a  more  refined,  but 
less  imaginative  age  than  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth.  The  spirit  of  poetry  was  abroad 
then,  as  she  has  never  since  been  ;  and  men, 
strong  in  poet-faith,  followed  wherever  she 
led,  and  trustful,  admiring  as  childhood, 
believed  whatever  she  told.  Yes,  imagina¬ 
tion,  vivid  and  vigorous,  was  there,  harmo¬ 
nizing  the  incongruous,  beautifying  the 
mean,  and  glorifying,  with  its  own  bright 
hues,  even  plush  and  whalebone. 

How  important  these  very  anachronisms 
were  in  arousing  the  national  mind  to  a 
sense  of  its  rising  dignity,  can  scarcely,  per¬ 
haps,  be  duly  estimated  in  the  present  day. 
While  the  professed  scholar  turned  with 
cold  disdain  from  the  ballad,  or  old  crone’s 
tale,  that  had  amused  his  childhood,  the 
peasantry  saw  these  very  tales  honored  by 
the  approbation  of  royalty.  The  learned 
queen — she  who,  as  Roger  Ascham  records, 
read  every  day  a  “  portion  of  the  orations 
of  Isocrates,  or  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles” 
— scorned  not  the  homely  stories  that  che¬ 
rished  in  the  minds  of  an  ignorant  but 
warm-hearted  people  a  love  of  their  father- 
land.  She  knew  that  the  visionary  glories 
of  King  Arthur  would,  after  all,  be  far 
more  influential  to  the  Englishman  than 
the  most  stirring  record  of  ancient  days. 
She  knew  that  the  ballads  which  told  the 
prowess  and  spirit  of  that  “  gentle  out¬ 
law,”  Robin  Hood,  would  inspire  the  spirit, 
and  nerve  the  arms,  of  her  gallant  yeomanry 
far  more  than  the  most  elaborate  “  ensam- 
ples”  drawn  from  Greek  or  Roman  history. 
It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  masques 
and  pageants  of  Elizabeth’s  day  become 
peculiarly  valuable,  for  they  are  illustra¬ 
tions  not  only  of  the  poetry,  but  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Exceedingly  beautiful  is 
much  of  this  poetry,  and  we  feel  well  in¬ 
clined  to  pardon  even  the  most  extravagant 
of  the  compliments  proffered  to  “  great 
Elizabeth,”  when  we  mark  the  fine  national 
feeling  which  almost  always  accompanies  it. 

«*  We’ll  strew  the  shores  with  pearl  where  Beta 
walks  alone,  w 

And  we’ll  pave  her  princely  bower  with  richest 
Indian  stone ; 

Perfume  the  air,  and  make  it  sweet. 

For  such  a  goddess  it  is  meet. 
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For  if  her  eyes  for  purity  contend  with  Titan’s 
light. 

No  marvel  then  altho’  they  so  doe  dazell  humaine 
sight. 

Beta !  long  may  thine  altars  smoke  with  yearly 
sacrifice. 

And  long  thy  sacred  temples  may  thy  Sabbath 
solemnize  ! 

Thy  shepherds  watch  by  day  and  night. 

Thy  maids  attend  the  holy  light ; 

And  thy  large  empire  stretch  her  arms  from  east 
unto  the  west, 

And  Albion  on  the  Appenines  advance  her  con¬ 
quering  crest.” 

Thus  sang  Drayton  in  one  of  the  latter 
pageants,  after  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world  had  laid  their  treasures  at  the  feet  of 
“  the  ocean  queen and  with  a  similar 
feeling  of  pride  in  their  country,  and  de¬ 
termination  to  “  advance  her  conquering 
crest,”  did  the  Drakes,  the  Raleighs,  the 
Willoughbys,  go  forth  ;  for  the  national 
spirit,  which,  from  the  days  of  the  Fifth 
Henry  and  Azincour,  had  become  weaker 
and  weaker,  until  almost  lost,  was  now  re¬ 
viving,  until,  when  danger  drew  near,  it 
stood  forth,  prepared  to  fling  back  the  de¬ 
fiance  of  a  world. 

j  The  age  of  Elizabeth  was  emphatically  a 
belligerent  age  ;  and  although,  if  we  except 
the  short  “  rising  in  the  North,”  hlng- 
land,  during  this  whole  reign,  was  free  from 
civil  war ;  still  a  warlike  character  especi¬ 
ally  distinguished  her  people ;  and  the 
courage  of  the  Englishman  was  di.splayed 
in  many  a  gallant  fight  in  Flanders,  and  in 
many  a  tough  conflict  on  the  high  seas. 
But  we  should  do  our  forefathers  great  in¬ 
justice  if  we  confounded  their  warlike  feel¬ 
ings  with  such  a  ferocious  war-spirit  as  “  la 
jeune  France”  now  displays.  They  were 
warlike  because  they  were  religious.  They 
had  received  the  precious  boon  of  the  open 
Bible,  and  this,  by  force  or  fraud,  by  foreign 
enemy  or  home  conspirator,  was  sought  to 
be  wrested  from  them.  During  the  whole 
of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  England,  in  order  to 
maintain  her  very  existence  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  state,  was  compelled  to  assume  a 
warlike  attitude.  And  the  people  felt  it 
was  their  safety  to  do  so  ;  and  thus  it  is 
only  the  superficial  historian  who  would  de¬ 
tail  how  Burghley  and  Walsingham  per¬ 
suaded  their  royal  mistress  to  declare  war 
against  Spain,  or  send  furtive  assistance  to 
the  Huguenots.  The  case  really  was,  that 
the  strong  protestantism  of  the  people  cla¬ 
mored  for  many  a  measure  which  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  more  cautious  statesmen  were  scarcely 
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prepared  to  grant.  In  that  valuable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  despatches  of  De  la  Mothe 
Fenelon,  published  a  few  years  since,  we 
find  most  strongly  marked  proofs  of  the 
interest  taken  by  the  citizens,  even  as  early 
as  1568,  in  foreign  affairs.  How  they  ex¬ 
ulted  when  the  Spanish  treasure  was  car¬ 
ried  to  the  Tower ;  how,  although  Elizabeth 
was  at  peace  with  France,  the  Huguenots 
openly  recruited  for  troops  in  England  ; 
and  in  how  firm  a  tone  the  London  traders 
demanded  reprisals  to  be  made,  when  the 
Duke  of  Alva  seized  the  English  merchants 
and  their  goods  in  the  Low  Countries. 

Much  censure  has  been  cast  upon  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  her  ministers  for  their  severity  in 
the  cases  of  treason  against  her  person  ;  but 
if  we  consult  contemporary  documents,  we 
shall  find  that  the  public  feeling  actually 
chided  the  slow  proceedings  of  judicial  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  that  popular  resentment 
pronounced  sentence  long  ere  the  culprits 
had  been  brought  to  trial.  At  first  sight, 
this  feeling  may  appear  harsh,  if  not  un¬ 
just  :  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  nearly 
all  the  plots  against  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers  involved  plans  of  assassination — a 
crime  more  abhorrent  to  true  English  feel- 
ing  than  any  other.  It  is  on  this  account 
that,  although  most  firmly  maintaining  the 
right  of  every  one  to  worship  God  as  his 
conscience  directs  him,  we  yet  cannot  feel 
that  indignation  against  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers  for  their  severe  measures  in  this 
respect,  which  many  do.  For  the  risings 
during  Henry  the  Eighth’s  reign,  for  the 
“rising  in  the  North,”  in  h^Hzabeth’s — 
even  for  the  fierce  reaction  of  political  and 
religious  feeling  that  lighted  the  fires  in 
Smithfield,  we  can  find  some  excuse.  For 
much  of  the  irritation  and  disaffection  of 
the  Roman-catholic  portion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  under  Elizabeth,  we  .can  allow  much 
in  palliation ;  but  for  the'succassive  plots, 
which,  by  dagger,  or  pistol,  or  slow  poison, 
were  to  work  out  their  ends,  we  can  find  no 
excuse.  And  thus  thought  our  forefathers ; 
and  hence  arose  their  irrepressible  joy  when 
the  traitors  were  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  which  followed  them  with  exulting 
shouts  even  to  Tyburn.  There  are  some 
curious  illustrative  ballads  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  Roxburghe  collection.  One, 
by  Thomas  Nelson,  on  the  discovery  of 
Babington’s  plot,  is  very  characteristic. 
It  begins  with  the  loyal  prayer — 

“  God  prosper  long  our  noble  queen,  and  grant  her 
Jong  to  reign  !” 


And  after  detailing,  in  very  homely  rhymes, 
the  beginning  and  progress  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  plot,  he  thus  proceeds  : — 

• 

“  Their  treason  once  discovered,  then  were  the 
traitors  sought. 

Some  of  them  fled  into  a  wood,  where,  after,  they 
were  caught. 

And  being  brought  into  the  Tower,  for  joy  the 
bells  did  ring, 

And  throughout  London  bonfires  made,  where  peo¬ 
ple  psalms  did  sing, 

“  And  set  their  tables  in  the  streets  with  meates  of 
ev’ry  kind. 

There  was  prepared  all  signs  of  joye  that  could  be 
had  in  minde. 

And  praised  the  Lorde  most  heartely,  that  with  his 
mighty  hand 

He  had  preserved  our  gracious  queene  and  people 
of  this  land !” 

The  celebration  of  national  deliverances 
by  “  psalm-singing,”  the  reader  must  bear 
in  mind  was  no  part  of  thanksgiving  “  by 
law  appointed ;”  but  it  is  curious  to  ob¬ 
serve  how  the  popular  feeling  during  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  reign  exhibited  itself  constantly  in 
this  form.  This  is  in  itself  a  strong  proof 
of  the  progress  of  Protestant  feeling, — of  a 
feeling  that  waited  not,  and  that  chose  not 
to  wait,  for  orders  from  Lambeth,  or  even 
from  the  Council, — but  with  glad  heart 
sought  to  pour  forth  the  only  acceptable, 
because  spontaneous,  “  service  of  the  lips.” 

In  the  present  day  men  may  smile  at 
bells  ringing,  and  bonfires  blazing,  and 
sober  citizens  placing  tables  before  their 
doors,  and  with  homely  hospitality  pressing 
each  passer-by  to  partake  the  white  man- 
chet  and  the  huge  joint  of  roast  meat,  or 
the  chine  and  the  well-spiced  cake ;  and 
they  may  smile,  too,  at  the  heartiness  and 
right  good-will  with  which  neighbor  pledged 
neighbor  in  the  cup  of  ale,  or,  perchance, 
silver  tankard  of  sack  and  sugar,  to  the 
health  of  our  queen  and  her  “  glorious  sem¬ 
per  eadeniy^^  only  because  some  dozen  violent 
enthusiasts  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Tow¬ 
er.  But  if  we  look  at  the  circumstances  of 
the  nation,  we  shall  well  perceive  that  the 
detection  of  a  plot  like  Babington’s  was 
indeed  a  cause  of  national  gratulation. 
The  great  and  crying  evil  of  most  histori¬ 
cal  estimates,  is  applying  the  standard  of 
the  present  to  the  past.  Now  this  is  re¬ 
peatedly  done  in  regard  to  the  reign  we  are 
treating  of.  “  VVhy  could  not  the  English 
enjoy  their  Protestantism  peaceably,”  say 
some  silly  writers,  “  without  keeping  Eu¬ 
rope  in  continual  tumult  about  it  Eng- 
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land  enjoy  her  Protestantism  in  quiet,  when 
the  Pope  had  absolved  the  Roman-catholic 
subjects  of  Elizabeth  from  their  allegiance 
to  her !  En}oy  her  Protestantism,  with  the 
most  powerful  nation  of  Europe,  Spain, 
waging  a  ceaseless  war — seizing  English 
merchandise  in  the  Low  Countries,  attack¬ 
ing  English  merchant  vessels  on  the  high 
seas, — ever  watchful  to  prevent  France  and 
Portugal  from  forming  an  alliance,  and  at 
length  threatening  our  land  with  the  mighti¬ 
est  armament  that  ever  swept  o’er  the 
ocean  !  Well  might  our  forefathers  rejoice 
at  the  detection  of  Babington’s  plot,  even 
as  they  rejoiced,  in  1588,  and  caused  all 
London’s  bells  to  ring  out  at  midnight, 
when  the  news  arrived  that  that  fair  and 
unfortunate,  but  most  mischievous,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Guises,  was  at  length  headless. 

A  clear  view  of  the  dangers  which  sur¬ 
rounded  our  fathers  is  indeed  indispensable 
to  a  just  apprehension  of  the  character, 
both  of  this  reign  and  of  the  succeeding 
period.  Powers  and  influences,  which  we 
now  smile  at,  were  then  mighty  agen¬ 
cies.  Pope  and  pagan,  to  use  the  fine  per¬ 
sonification  of  Bunyan,  were  not,  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth,  couched  each  at  his 
den’s  mouth,  impotcntly  growling  at  the 
passer-by.  They  were  up  and  doing.  The 
Pope  was  unceasingly  urging  a  crusade 
against  England,  and  rousing  kingdoms  and 
peoples  to  work  his  will ;  while  the  pagan 
power  had  encamped  beneath  the  walls  of 
Vienna,  and  was  menacing  the  last  retreat 
of  the  gallant  knights  of  St.  John.  How 
anxiously  Grindal,  in  one  of  his  letters  be¬ 
fore  us,  inquires  after  “  news  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  fleet  before  Malta,”  that  he  might 
“  improve”  the  victory  or  the  defeat  in  his 
next  sermon.  How  did  the  “  worshipful 
marchantes  of  London  and  Bristol’  make 
“  gatherings”  for  the  redemption  of  “  poor 
captives  taken  by  the  Turks.”  And  how 
anxiously,  in  another  letter,  does  Grindal 
beg  Cecil  to  inform  him,  whether  “  the 
death  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  that  second 
Julian,” — traitor  to  the  Huguenots, — was 
really  true,  “  as  I  intend,  God  willing,  to 
preach  at  the  Cross  next  Sunday,  and,  upon 
occasion  offered,  would  peradventure  make 
some  mention  of  God’s  judgments  over 
him.”  Faintly  can  we  realize  the  deep 
and  anxious  feeling  with  which  the  thou¬ 
sands  gathered  round  Paul’s  Cross  listen¬ 
ed,  while  the  earnest  prelate  “  preached 
to  the  times,”  or  when  uplifting  their  my¬ 
riad  voices,  they  sang,  — 


“  Preserve  us,  Lord,  by  thy  dear  word, 

From  Turk  and  Pope  defend  us.  Lord  ! 

Who  both  would  thrust  out  of  his  throne 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thy  dear  son.” 

Homely  lines ;  but  emphatic  in  their  home¬ 
liness,  to  men  who  felt  that  all  they  valu¬ 
ed, — commercial  prosperity,  an  advancing 
literature,  national  independence  —  but, 
more  precious  than  all,  a  free  Gospel — 
depended  on  their  protection  from  these 
antagonist  foes. 

But  while  leaning  on  Divine  aid,  they 
felt  that  much  might  be  done  by  themselves 
against  human  forms  of  evil ;  there  was  one 
scourge  more  dreaded  than  all  beside, 
which  they  contemplated  with  mysterious 
horror — the  plague.  In  the  present  day, 
even  when  looking  back  on  “  the  cholera 
year,”  we  altogether  fail  to  realize  the  ex¬ 
cited  yet  awe-struck  feeling  with  which 
that  dreaded  name  was  first  whispered,  and 
the  finger  stealthily  pointed  at  the  infected 
house.  There  was  so  much  that  appealed 
to  the  imagination  of  a  most  imaginative 
age,  in  such  a  visitation.  Appearing  with¬ 
out  warning,  sweeping  down  its  thousands, 
and  then  as  suddenly  disappearing,  that  we 
marvel  not  that  flaming  swords  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  seen  suspended  in  the 
sky,  or  the  avenging  angel  standing  ready 
to  smite  the  devoted  city.  And  then  came 
forth  the  summons  to  prayer,  and  solemn 
thoughts,  and  watchfulness — a  summons 
emphatic,  though  voiceless,  from  the  closed 
houses,  with  the  red  cross  marked  on  the 
door,  the  frequent  funerals,  and  the  open 
graves.  The  awe  with  which  these  visita¬ 
tions  were  viewed  by  the  whole  people  is 
strongly  embodied  in  the  ballads  of  this 
period.  There  are  some  to  be  met  with  in 
plays ;  for  if,  during  the  plague,  the  the¬ 
atres  beyond  the  infected  districts  were 
open,  the  performance  often  ended,  strange 
as  it  may  appear  to  the  modern  reader,  with 
a  hymn,  sometimes  sung  by  the  actors  on 
their  knees.  Here  is  part  of  onc,‘introduced 
into  the  masque  of  “  Summer’s  Last  Will 
and  Testament,”  by  Thomas  Nash : — 

*•  Adieu,  farewell  earth’s  bliss. 

This  w’orld  uncertain  is : 

Fond  are  life’s  playful  joys. 

Death  proves  them  all  but  toys ; 

None  from  his  darts  can  flye. 

I  am  sick,  I  must  dye. 

Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  ! 

Rich  men  trust  not  in  wealth  ; 

Gold  cannot  buy  you  health ; 
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Physic  himself  mast  fade ; 

Ail  things  to  end  are  made. 

The  plague  full  swift  goes  by. 

1  am  sick,  I  must  die. 

Lord  have  mercy  upon  us !” 

In  the  Roxburghe  Collection  we  find 
many  of  these  ballads,  headed  with  grim 
skulls  and  cross-bones ;  or,  Death  brandish¬ 
ing  his  dart ;  or  a  stiff"  ruffed  lady  and  gen¬ 
tleman  kneeling  on  either  side  of  a  fauld- 
stool  with  uplifted  hands.  All  of  them 
exhibit  much  devotional  feeling,  and  some¬ 
times  a  far  higher  degree  of  poetical,  than 
we  might  expect.  The  two  following  verses 
from  “  The  Sinner’s  Supplication,”  are  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  hymns  sung  by  the  con¬ 
gregations  gathered  together  by  the  earnest 
preacher,  who,  driven  from  the  churches  by 
the  strife  of  “  the  habits,”  lifted  up  his 
voice  in  the  streets,  like  Jonah,  or,  like  his 
master,  taught  in  the  open  fields : — 

“  Most  gracious  God !  now  lend  thine  ear, 

Bow  down  thyself  my  cries  to  hear ; 

Let  not  my  words  be  spent  in  rain, 

But  help  me.  Lord,  now  I  complaine. 

Be  thou  my  rocke,  my  strengthe,  my  stay, 

For  thou  hast  promis^  helpe  alway. 

“  This  grievous  scourge,  which  thou  hast  sent 
Upon  us  for  our  chastisement. 

We  must  confes.s  we  have  deserv’ed, 

For  from  thy  lawes  we  all  have  swerved ; 

Our  sins  have  sore  provoked  thee 
In  wrath  against  us  all  to  be.” 

But  there  were  others — “  ’Lamm  Bells,” 
“  Death’s  Summons,’’  “  The  Song  of 
Death,”  intended  as  warnings  to  the  pro¬ 
fligate,  and  giddy,  or  careless  multitude, 
who  laid  not  the  fearful  visitation  to  heart. 
Such  is  “  the  Doleful  Dance  and  Song  of 
Death,”  and  it  is  curious  as  supplymg  the 
date  of  its  composition  by  the  allusion  to 
“  the  solemn  ’sizes,”  which  took  place  in 
July,  1577.  We  will  give  a  few  verses  of 
this  rude  but  forcible  old  ballad,  reminding 
the  reader  that  shrouds  were  not  in  use  at 
this  time,  but  that  the  garb  of  death  was 
the  literal  sheet,  gathered  into  folds,  tied 
with  a  ribbon  at  the  head,  and  depending, 
like  a  cloak  to  the  feet,  where  it  was  also 
tied — 

“  Can  you  dance  the  shaking  of  the  sheets  1 — 

A  dance  that  ev’ry  one  must  do, — 

Can  you  trim  it  up  with  dainty  sweets, 

And  ev’rything  that  ’longs  thereto  1 
Make  ready,  then,  your  winding  sheet, 

And  see  how  you  can  bestir  your  feet. 

For  death  is  the  man  that  all  must  meet 

"  Bring  away  the  beggar  and  the  king,* . 

And  every  man  in  his  degree ; 
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Bring  the  old  and  the  youngest  thing; 

Come  all  to  death,  and  follow  me — 

The  courtier  with  his  lofty  looks, 

The  law’yer  with  his  learned  books. 

The  banker  with  his  baiting  hooks. 

“  Think  on  the  solemn  ’sizes  past, 

How  suddenly  in  Oxfordshire 
I  came,  and  made  the  judges  all  aghast,' 

And  justices  that  did  appear, 

And  took  both  Bell  and  Baram  away. 

And  mnny  a  worthy  man  that  day. 

And  all  their  bodies  brought  to  clay. 

“  Pride  must  have  a  pretty  sheet,  I  see. 

For  properly  she  loves  to  dance ; 

Come  away,  my  w'anton  wench,  with  me, 

As  gallantly  as  your  eyes  can  glance ; 

And  all  good  fellow’s  that  flash  and  swash 
In  reds  and  yellows  of  revel  dash, 

I  warrant  ye  need  not  be  so  rash. 

“  For  I  can  quickly  cool  you  all. 

How  bold  or  stout  soe’er  ye  be. 

Both  high  and  low,  both  great  and  small. 
Naught  do  I  fear  your  high  degree, — 

The  lady  fair,  the  beldam  old, 

The  champion  stout,  the  souldier  bold. 

Must  all  with  me  to  earthly  mould. 

”  Therefore  take  time  while  it  is  lent. 

Prepare  with  me  yourselves  to  dance ; 

Forget  me  not,  your  lives  lament ; 

I  come  ofttirnes  by  sudden  chance; 

Be  readv,  therefore,  w’atch  and  pray, 

That  when  my  minstrel  pipe  doth  play, 

You  may  to  heaven  dance  the  way.” 

How  completely  is  this  in  the  spirit  of 
those  grotesque  but  powerful  wood-cuts, 
where  Death  in  plumed  cap,  and  playing  on 
the  dulcimer,  is  leading  the  vast  crowds 
who  troop  heedlessly  on  to  the  open  grave. 

From  a  general  view  of  the  ballads  of 
this  period,  both  in  the  Roxburghe,  and 
other  collections,  a  very  favorable  estimate 
of  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the 
people  may  be  formed.  Most  of  them  arc 
moral ;  very  many  are  religious,  and  con¬ 
sist  of  scriptural  narratives  in  verse.  In¬ 
deed,  the  more  closely  we  contemplate  the 
age  of  Elizabeth,  the  greater  shall  we  find 
its  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Parliament 
and  Commonwealth.  A  strong  religious 
spirit  was  abroad,  as  may  be  perceived,  not 
only  in  its  general  literature,  but  even  in 
the  dramatic.  Almost  all  the  plays,  during 
the  earlier  period  especially,  were  histori¬ 
cal  ;  and  most  of  them,  true  to  ancient 
usage,  had  a  chorus,  who  moralized  on  the 
passing  scenes,  often  with  solemn  effect 
The  direct  allusions  in  Shakspeare’s  plays 
to  scriptural  doctrine  have  frequently  been 
remarked ;  but  we  could  point  to  many 
earlier  dramas,  from  whence  fine  passages 
of  strictly  religious  poetry  might  be  taken. 
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In  Lodge’s  “  Looking  Glass  for  London,” 
founded  on  the  preaching  of  Jonah  to  the 
Ninevites,  and  consequently  bearing  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  ancient  miracle- 
plays,  there  are  numerous  passages  that 
read  just  like  portions  of  a  sermon  ;  and 
the  prophet’s  call  to  repentance,  in  solemn 
grandeur,  rivals  the  rich  eloquence  of  Jere¬ 
my  Taylor.  Marlowe’s  splendid  “  Faus- 
tus”  abounds  in  similar  passages ;  and  the 
last  soliloquy  of  the  wretched  man,  who  for 
twenty-five  short  years  of  pleasure  has  bar¬ 
tered  his  soul,  is  appalling — 

“  Stand  still,  you  ever  moving  spheres  of  heav’n, 
That  time  may  cease,  and  midnight  never  come. 
Fair  nature’s  eye,  rise,  rise  again,  and  make 
Perpetual  day ;  or  let  this  hour  be  a  year, 

A  month,  a  week,  a  natural  day. 

That  Faustus  may  repent,  and  save  his  soul ! 

Oh  !  I’ll  leap  up  to  heaven !  Who  pulls  me  down  1 
See  where  Christ’s  blood  streams  in  the  firmament; 
One  drop  of  that  will  save  me  ! 

O  spare  me,  Lucifer ! 

Where  is  it  now  1  ’Tis  gone  ! 

And  see,  a  threatening  arm,  an  angry  brow ! 
Mountains  and  hills,  come,  come  and  fall  on  me, 
To  hide  me  from  the  heavy  wrath  of  heav’n !” 

There  must  have  been  a  widely  diffused 
religious  feeling,  when  dramatists  made 
choice  of  such  subjects.  .  The  drama,  how¬ 
ever,  although  so  incalculably  superior  to 
that  of  later  days,  found  many  opponents, 
from  the  time  of  John  Northbroke’s  and 
Stephen  Gosson’s  tracts,  to  the  appearance 
of  Dr.  Rainold’s  “  Overthrow  of  Stage 
Plays,”  in  1599.  The  objections  of  the 
citizens  seem,  however,  chiefly  to  have 
arisen  from  the  danger  which  the  young, 
particularly  their  apprentices,  incurred  from 
the  profligate  company  which  frequented 
the  theatres  round  London.  A  strict  rule 
was  kept  in  those  days  over  the  appren¬ 
tices  ;  still,  much  kindness  seems  to  have 
been  exhibited  by  their  masters  towards 
them ;  for  the  feeling  which  viewed  every 
one  who  resided  under  the  same  roof  as 
holding  a  kind  of  relationship,  and  thus 
having  a  claim  to  the  kindly  offices  of  the 
family,  was  strong  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 

From  the  accounts  of  various  city  wor¬ 
thies  of  this  period,  we  form  a  favorable 
estimate  of  their  private  character,  from  the 
kind  feeling  evinced  by  them,  both  during 
their  life,  and  after  their  death,  towards 
their  dependants.  Worthy  men  were  the 
Bond^  the  Rowes,  the  Harveys,  the  Gre¬ 
shams,  enterprising  merchants,  to  whom 
England  owes  her  high  standing  as  a  mer¬ 
cantile  nation.  And  Godfearing  men  were 
they,  too  ;  and  not  ashamed  to  acknow- 


ledge  that  they  were  so.  Religion  was  in 
all  their  thoughts  and  ways,  and  they  went 
about  their  respective  callings  in  the  very 
spirit  of  the  city  motto,  “  Domine,  dirige 

nos. "*'  How  touching  are  their  references 
to  an  over-ruling  Providence,  as  seen  in 
their  mottoes — even  the  armorial  bearings 
— of  their  noble  mercantile  associations. 
The  ships  of  the  “Muscovie  Company” 
went  forth  beneath  the  auspices  of  royalty ; 
but  while  the  crowned  lion  was  the  crest, 
the  hearings  bore  the  trustful  supplication, 
“  God  be  our  good  guide.”  The  merchant 
adventurers,  those  merchant  princes,  bore 
aspiring  Pegasus  ;  but  they  knew  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  God  alone  made  rich,  and  thus 
“  Dieu  nous  donne  bon  aventure"*^  was  their 
motto.  And  the  “  East  Land  Company,” 
destined  to  penetrate  to  the  furthest  north, 
took  the  raven,  and  the  heaven-appointed 
ark,  and  the  emphatic  words,  “  Despair 

not. ” 

We  owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  these 
merchant-princes  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  not 
alone  for  the  public  institutions  and  schools 
they  founded,  but  for  the  encouragement 
they  gave,  and  the  protection  many  of  them 
afforded  to  those  confessors,  who  felt  that 
all  they  had  suffered  during  Mary’s  reign 
was  futile,  if  the  result  were  merely  the 
establishment  of  a  semi-popery.  There 
was  much  certainly  to  irritate  those  who 
had  dwelt  in  the  Protestant  cities  of  Flan¬ 
ders  and  Switzerland,  in  the  pomp  and 
power  assumed  by  the  bishops  at  this  period. 
Here  is  a  vivid  picture  of  prelatical  state. 
It  is  addressed  by  a  German  scholar  to 
Simlcr  in  1562.  “  But  although  the  whole 

city  belongs  to  the  bishop,  his  domestic  ar¬ 
rangements  delighted  me  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  His  palace  is  so  spacious  and 
magnificent,  that  even  sovereigns  may,  and 
are  wont  to  be  suitably  entertained  there. 
Next,  there  is  a  most  extensive  garden, 
kept  up  with  especial  care ;  a  most  limpid 
stream  runs  through  the  middle  of  it,  which 
is  rendered  much  more  delightful  by  the 
swans  swimming  upon  it,  and  by  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  fish.” — “  I  am  transplanted  into 
the  abode  of  a  prosperous  individual.  He 
directed  his  attendants — most  elegant  young 
men  of  rank — to  order  some  wine  to  be 
brought.  The  butler  forthwith  makes  his 
appearance,  bearing  a  large  golden  gob¬ 
let.  And  also,  when  dinner  or  supper- 
time  arrived,  how  can  I  describe  to  you  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  the  silver-plate 
This  “  prosperous  individual”  is  Jewel,  the 
worthy  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  in  all  pro- 
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bability  bore  his  wealth  and  honors  with 
meekness  ;  but  how  must  such  adjuncts  to 
a  wide  ecclesiastical  domination  have  in¬ 
creased  the  pride  and  overbearingness  of 
the  Parkers,  the  Aylmers,  and  the  Whit- 
gifts. 

But  there  were  other  causes  of  irritation 
— the  service-book  and  the  habits  ;  and 
curious  it  is,  in  turning  to  contemporary 
documents,  to  find  the  active  part  the  laity 
— even  the  women — took  in  these  questions. 
As  early  as  1566,  prosing  Master  Strype 
informs  us,  that  Robert  Crowley,  the  lite¬ 
rary  vicar  of  St.  Giles’,  Cripplegate,  had  a 
violent  quarrel  with  some  “  singing-men,” 
who  accompanied  a  corpse  to  the  church¬ 
yard  ;  but  he,  in  his  zeal  against  the  sur¬ 
plice,  shut  the  door  against  them,  and  call¬ 
ing  the  civil  power  to  his  aid — they  becom¬ 
ing  riotous — he  at  length  compelled  them 
to  depart.  Crowley  was  summoned  before 
Parker,  when  he  “discovered  some  fond 
paradoxes,”  which  seemed  to  shock  poor 
Master  Strype  greatly ;  and  he  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  prison ;  but  further  we  cannot 
learn.  The  parish  of  St.  Giles’,  Cripple- 
gate,  however — as  we  find  in  the  volume 
before  us  of  Grindal’s  Remains — had  soon 
after  a  good  substitute  in  “  one  Bartlett,  a 
reader  of  a  divinity  lecture,  who,  notwith¬ 
standing  he  was  suspended,  took  upon  him¬ 
self  to  read  again,  without  license ;  and 
having  refused  to  surcease,  alleging  his 
duty  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  he  was  com- 
^  mitted  to  his  own  house.”  Poor  Grindal, 
at  this  time  Bishop  of  London,  now  proba- 
i  bly  thought  that  all  would  be  well ;  but 
j  alas  !  as  he  piteously  relates  in  a  letter  to 
,  Cecil,  “  this  day  came  unto  my  house  three- 
I  score  women  of  the  same  parish  to  make 

I  suit  for  him.”  The  poor  bachelor  prelate, 

in  great  alarm  at  this  army  of  fair  ladies, 
appears  to  have  retired  with  much  haste 
into  the  inmost  recess  of  his  palace,  whence 
he  sent  them  word  “  that  I  willed  them  to 
I  send  half  a  dozen  of  their  husbands,  and 
I  with  them  I  would  talk.”.  Whether  the 
1  threescore  women  were  satisfied  with  this 
!  answer  we  know  not ;  but  it  appears — pro¬ 
's  bably  relying  on  female  perseverance — that 
they  still  continued  besieging  the  poor 
*  bishop  in  his  own  castle,  until,  happily, 
i  “  one  Mr.  Philpot,  also  a  suspended  minis- 
-  ter,”  moved  to  pity  at  his  critical  situa- 
■  tion,  boldly  came  forward,  and  persuaded 
I  them  at  length  to  depart ;  so  “  they  went 
!  away  quietly,  but  yet,  so  as  with  tears,  they 
I  moved  in  some  hearts  compassion.’ 
i  Whether  dame  Lawson — nicknamed  “  the 


shrew  of  Paul’s  Gate,” — began  her  career 
of  speaking  home-truths  to  these  lordly  pre¬ 
lates  at  this  time,  we*know  not ;  but,  truly, 
she  might  have  been  their  leader,  since  we 
find  Martin,  in  his  “  Epistle  to  the  terrible 
priests,”  reminding  John  of  London  (Bishop 
Aylmer)  “  how  she  bade  you  throw  yourself 
downe  at  her  majestie’s  feet,  acknowledg¬ 
ing  yourself  to  be  unsavory  salte,  and  to 
crave  pardon  of  her  highness,  because  you 
had  so  long  deceived  her  and  her  people.” 
A  tolerable  spirit  must  dame  Lawson  have 
had  ;  for  we  find,  from  a  notice  in  Strype, 
that  she  actually  attacked  the  lion  in  his 
den — Whitgift  at  Lambeth.  As  she  is 
there  spoken  of  as  “  one  of  Martin’s  canon¬ 
ized  saints,”  it  is  most  probable  that  she 
was  some  poor  woman  who,  beggared  and 
persecuted  for  her  adherence  to  her  princi¬ 
ples,  was  not  ashamed  to  “  testify”  even  in 
bishops’  courts. 

However  “  unsavory”  Aylmer  might  be 
as  to  what  was  good,  his  style  did  not 
want  for  salt,  although  Billingsgate  would 
be  a  far  more  appropriate  designation  of  it 
than  Attic.  From  some  of  Martin’s  re¬ 
marks,  we  find  he  indulged  in  wretched 
puns ;  on  one  occasion  assuring  a  Mr. 
Madox,  “  his  name  did  show  what  he  was  ; 
for  thy  name  is  mad  ox,  which  declareth 
thee  to  be  an  unruly  and  mad  beast !”  while 
some  of  his  letters,  in  Sir  Christopher  Hat¬ 
ton’s  letter-book,  bear  witness  to  his  furious 
intolerance.  Here  is  a  short  extract  from 
the  conclusion  of  a  terribly  long  one,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  had  not 
treated  him  with  sufficient  reverence : — 
“  Well,  to  end  as  I  begun,  I  pray  you  use 
the  ministry  according  to  their  calling. 
If  you  take  this  in  good  part,  as  coming 
from  him  that  hath  charge  over  you,  I  am 
glad  of  it ;  if  not,  I  must  then  tell  you  your 
duty  out  of  my  chair,  which  is  the  pulpit  at 
Paul’s  Cross,  where  you  must  sit,  not  as  a 
judge  to  control,  but  as  a  scholar  to  learn ; 
and  I,  not  as  John  Aylmer  to  be  taunted, 
but  as  John  London  to  teach  you  and  all 
that  city  ;  and  if  you  use  not  yourself  as  a 
humble  scholar,  then  to  discipline  you  as 
your  chief  pastor  and  prelate.”  Can  we 
wonder  at  the  bitter  sarcasms  against  pre¬ 
lacy,  when  such  a  style  could  be  addressed 
to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  ? 

The  overbearing  are  always  servile  ;  the 
following  specimen  of  Aylmer’s  humble 
style,  therefore,  must  be  given  for  the  con¬ 
trast.  It  is  part  of  a  pitiable  lamentation 
addressed  to  Hatton,  upon  his  having  fallen 
under  the  displeasure  of  his  royal  mistress. 
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“  I  study  with  my  eyes  on  my  hook,  and 
my  mind  is  in  the  court ;  I  preach  without 
spirit ;  I  trust  not  of  Ood^  but  of  my  sove¬ 
reign^  which  is  God’s  lieutenant,  and  so 
another  god  to  me.  For  of  such  it  is  said, 

‘  Vos  estis  dii.^  I  eat  without  stomach ;  I 
sleep  without  rest ;  I  company  without 
comfort ;  and  live  as  one  dead.  You  labor 
daily  to  cherish  other  bishops  set  up  by 
others,  and  will  you  throw  down  him  you 
have  set  up  yourself.^”  The  last  remark 
seems  to  allude  to  the  mischievous  power 
which  Hatton,  the  only  truly  “  high  church” 
minister  which  Elizal^th  ever  had,  exercis¬ 
ed  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the 
combined  efforts  of  Whitgift,  Aylmer,  and 
Hatton,  who  was  then  vice-chamberlain, 
and  from  his  office  took  great  share  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  affairs,  were  the  chief  cause  of  the 
persecuting  measures  adopted  against  the 
stricter  puritans  between  1580  and  1590. 
And  these  measures  roused  up  a  host  of 
writers,  whose  works,  in  the  form  of  pam¬ 
phlets,  were  so  numerous,  that,  taking  into 
account  those  surreptitiously  printed  as  well 
as  those  duly  licensed,  we  greatly  doubt 
whether  their  number  would  not  fully 
equal  those  of  the  present  day.*  There 
must  have  been  a  large  reading  public 
then,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
newest  pamphlet,  especially  if  on  contro¬ 
verted  subjects,  was  sought  after,  proves 
the  public  were  intelligent  too.  “  Pam¬ 
phlets,”  as  a  late  reviewer  has  truly  said, 
“  were  the  mode  of  agitation  of  that  day, 
and  admirably  they  fulfilled  their  purpose.” 
Admirably  indeed,  did  they,  but  in  no 
scoffing  sense  would  we  say  it.  Our  space 
is  far  too  limited,  or  we  could  give  passages 
from  these  little  black-letter  quartos  that 
would  fully  prove,  that  like  as  the  bud  is 
to  the  fruit,  the  dawn  to  the  perfect  day, 
so  in  their  initiatory  form  are  the  noble 
principles  of  the  commonwealth  period  dis¬ 
played  in  these  pamphlets.  VVe  have  a 
curious  remark  in  “  Kinde-harte’s  Dream,” 
where  Chettle,  after  lamenting  over  the  in¬ 
crease  of  ballad-singers,  who  we  find  were 
regularly  trained  for  the  purpose,  and  then 

♦  From  some  remarks  of  Nash,  in  “  Piers  Pen- 
nilesse,”  we  find  that,  even  at  this  early  period, 
printed  paper  was  a  mere  drug,  so  extensive  was 
the  use  of  the  printing  press.  “  Look  you  at  the 
chandlers’  shop,  or  at  the  flax-wives’  stalls,  if  you 
see  no  low,  or  sope,  wrapt  up  in  the  title  page  of  suck 
apampkUV'  From  the  examination  relating  to  the 
Mar-Prelate  tracts,  we  find  pamphlets  were  pulled 
off  by  seven  hundred  or  a  thousand.  No  wonder 
there  was  no  lack  of  waste  paper. 


intrusted  with  “  a  dozen  groats’  worth  of 
ballads,’’  goes  on  to  say,  that  their  em¬ 
ployer,  “  if  they  prove  thrifty,  makes  them 
pretty  chapmen,  able  to  spread  more  pam¬ 
phlets,  by  the  state  forbidden,  than  all  the 
booksellers  in  London  ;  for  only  in  this 
city  is  straight  search  :  abroade  small  sus- 
pition,  especially  of  such  petty  pedlars 
“  it  hathe  been  said  they  bragge  they  hath 
gained  their  20s.  a  day.”  Twenty  shillings 
a  day!  why,  even  allowing  the  highest 
price  of  the  period  for  a  pamphlet — a  groat, 
— their  daily  sale  must  have  been  threescore. 

One  of  these  “  petty  pedlars”  was  doubt¬ 
less  Humfrey  Newman,  the  active  disperser 
of  the  Mar-Prelate  tracts,  who  first  appear¬ 
ed  at  Sir  Robert  Knightley’s  house,  in  a 
green  coat  and  green  hat,  like  a  forester ; 
and  afterwards  wore  the  good  knight’s 
livery — the  blue  coat  and  silver  badge  ; 
and  who  again  went  about  as  a  travelling 
cobbler.  This  was  doubtless  when  the 
tracts  were  consigned  to  his  care  ;  and  then 
the  large  pack,  which  the  travelling  shoe- 
mender  always  bore,  was  filled  with  “  Epis¬ 
tles,”  and  “  Supplications,”  and  “  Have 
you  any  worke  for  the  Cooper instead  of 
lapstone  and  leather.  A  romance  of  print¬ 
ing  might  the  veritable  details  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Mar-Prelate  tracts  form  ; 
and  here  female  agency  is  conspicuous,  too. 
“  Two  sortes  of  letters,”  left  at  a  mer¬ 
chant’s  house  in  London.  Another  “  sorte 
of  letters,”  brought  to  Mistress  Crane’s 
house,  also  in  London,  and  a  “  loade  of 
stuffe”  provided,  in  which  they  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  her  house  at  Moulsey,  at  Penry’s 
request.  Then  the  press  set  up  at  Newton- 
lane,  near  Manchester,  whither  Mistress 
Crane  seems  to  have  conveyed  the  types. 
Then  some  of  the  printers  apprehended, 
but  the  press  conveyed  to  Sir  Robert 
Knightley’s,  at  Fausely,  where  the  “  Epi¬ 
tome”  was  printed  ;  and  then  the  press 
moved  to  another  house  belonging  to  the 
knight,  at  Norton,  from  whence  it,  and 
VV'aldegrave  the  printer,  removed  to  Mr. 
Hale’s  house,  at  Coventry ;  and  how  two 
more  of  the  tracts  were  there  printed. 
Thus  was  “  the  mill  kept  going,”  to  use 
Waldegrave’s  phrase.  But  again  was  there 
danger  of  detection,  and  the  press  appears 
to  have  been  seized  ;  and  then  Mistress 
Crane,*  to  whose  house  Penry  and  Udal 
“  oft  resorted,”  obtained  the  aid  of  Madam 

*  Mistress  Crane  was  among  those  who  appeared 
before  the  High  Commission  Court ;  but  although  in 
the  presence  of  Whitgift  and  Aylmer,  she  steadlastly 
(refused  to  ansv'er  any  questions,  either  concerning 
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Weekston — we  must  entitle  her  “  Madam,” 
because  her  husband  is  expressly  designated 
as ^  “  Roger  Weekston,  gentleman,”  who, 
with  true  womanly  management,  “  moved 
her  husband  to  have  a  piece  of  work  done 
in  his  house.”  Little  did  the  servants 
dream  of  the  real  character  of  “  the  piece 
of  work,”  done  “  in  a  low  parlor”  there  ; 
for  Hodgkin,  the  printer,  was  introduced 
as  “  an  embroiderer,” — there  were  many 
male  embroiderers  in  those  days,  —  so 
“  Martin,  senior,”  and  “  Martin,  junior” 
were  set  up  and  pulled  off  in  the  low  par¬ 
lor,  the  household  probably  wondering  at 
the  clumsy  frame  of  the  embroiderer,  but 
expecting  to  see  marvellous  knots  of  flowers, 
or  the  family  arms,  “  wroughte  insilke  and 
crewel,” — perhaps  King  Solomon  and  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  instead  of  mere  pam¬ 
phlets.  Honor  to  the  writers  and  the  prin¬ 
ters  of  the  Mar-Prelate  tracts,  violent  and 
coarse  as  many  of  them  are  :  these  were  the  I 
faults  of  the  age,  but  the  enunciation  of  the 
great  principles  of  religious  freedom  was  a 
credit  which  no  man  can  take  from  them. 
And  honor,  too,  to  Mistress  Crane  and 
Madame  Weekston,  the  women  who  so  de¬ 
votedly  aided  in  hiding  this  leaven  in  the 
three  measures  of  meal,  where  it  worked, 
until  those  principles  for  which  their  advo¬ 
cates  willingly  endured  the  gallows-tree, 
became  the  common  heritage  of  the  land. 

It  is  in  connexion  with  the  proceedings 
against  Barrow,  Greenwood,  and  Penry, 
that  the  character  of  Elizabeth  appears  in 
its  worst  light ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  these  legalized  murders,  if  they  were 
not  indeed  simply  murders,  were  the  inevi¬ 
table  result  of  those  Erastian  principles  set 
forth  by  her  godfather  Cranmer,  even  as 
early  as  1540.  In  strict  accordance  with 
these  principles,  Elizabeth  commanded  a 
certain  fo;  m  of  church  polity  to  be  adopted, 
and  opposition  to  this  was  viewed  as  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  pun¬ 
ished  accordingly.  There  is  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  a  rather  favorable  view  taken  of 
Erastianism,  but  we  should  ever  bear  in 
mind,  and  especially  at  the  present  time, 
that  the  meddling  of  the  government  with 
the  religious  teachings  of  the  merest  infant 
school  is  as  mischievous  in  principle  as  the 
power  of  the  holy  Inquisition.  Elizabeth 
has  sometimes  been  viewed  as  “  high 
church.”  Now,  few  sovereigns  were  less 

herself  or  others,  remarking  that  in  conscience  she 
could  not  accuse  others,  while,  in  regard  to  herself, 
she  said,  with  true  English  spirit,  “  she  would  not 
be  her  own  hangman.” 


SO  ;  indeed,  with  her  principles  she  could 
not  be.  Thus,  if  the  habits  were  strictly 
imposed,  it  was  for  order  and  comeliness  ; 
if  the  passing  bell  was  to  be  tolled,  it  was 
solely  to  remind  the  living  of  their  mor¬ 
tality  ;  and  when,  in  1576,  the  proclama¬ 
tion  came  forth  for  a  more  rigid  observance 
of  Lent  and  Ember  days,  it  was  expressly 
stated  it  was  “  not  for  any  liking  of  popish 
ceremoniesy^^  but  only  “  to  maintain  the 
mariners  and  navy  in  this  land,  by  setting 
men  a-fishing.”  Nor  did  Elizabeth  ever 
exhibit  towards  any  of  her  bishops  the 
friendship  she  displayed  toward  VValsing- 
ham,  the  Sidneys,  but  especially  Burghley  ; 
no  reverence  for  the  episcopal  office  ever 
marked  her  conduct ;  and  the  queen  who 
onc3  threatened  to  “  unfrock”  a  proud 
prelate,  would  soon  have  sent  little  Laud  to 
the  rightabout.  Although  Elizabeth,  pro¬ 
bably  from  love  of  a  gorgeous  ceremonial, 
preferred  “  forms  and  ceremonies,”  it  is 
curims  to  observe  how  many  of  her  chief 
advisers  actually  held  puritan  opinions. 
Walsingham  was  openly  charged  with  them, 
Leicester  was  favorably  disposed  towards 
them.  Secretary  Davidson  and  his  assistant 
Beale  actually  got  into  trouble  on  this  ac¬ 
count  ;•  Essex,  her  la.st  favorite,  sheltered 
silenced  preachers  in  his  house ;  even 
Burghley  was  complained  of,  both  by  Par 
ker  and  Whitgift,  for  his  unceasing  efforts 
in  mitigating,  indeed  opposing,  their  en¬ 
deavors  after  uniformity.  Now,  we  think 
that  the  wisdom  displayed  by  Elizabeth  in 
adhering  to  her  faithful  and  wise  counsel- 
lors,  although  they  held  different  religious 
views,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
attachment  with  which  the  queen  was  re¬ 
garded  by  all  her  subjects.  However  vio¬ 
lent  are  the  attacks  on  the  church,  however 
roughly  the  bishops  are  handled,  no  disre¬ 
spectful  word  have  we  ever  met  with  in  any 
pamphlet  against  Elizabeth.  Men  who 
laid  down  their  lives  for  denying  the 
queen’s  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  mat¬ 
ters,  prayed  fervently  for  her  as  their  tem¬ 
poral  sovereign;  and  when  in  the  next 
generation  a  bolder  tone  was  assumed 
towards  the  king,  still  the  memory  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  reverently  cherished. 

There  was  certainly  much  in  Elizabeth, 
as  viewed  in  connexion  with  her  age,  to 
attract  public  homage.  The  daughter  of  a 
royal  race,  when  the  prestige  of  a  long  line 
of  ancestry  was  still  at  its  height — one  of 
the  most  learned  women  of  an  age  that 
cultivated  learning  with  the  intensity  of 
i  an  overmastering  passion — a  queen  whose 
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mother  and  whose  godfather  had  both  suf¬ 
fered  death  for  what  popular  opinion  view¬ 
ed  as  the  [cause  of  the  reformed  faith — 
who  herself  had  suffered  imprisonment  for 
the  same  cause — all  these  greatly  endeared 
the  young  queen  to  her  subjects.  And 
then, — from  the  very  day  of  her  entrance 
into  London,  when  she  took  the  branch  of 
rosemary  from  the  poor  woman  at  Fleet- 
bridge,  and  held  it  till  she  arrived  at  W est- 
minster,  to  the  day  when,  tired  and  aged, 
she  stopped  her  “  carroch”  at  the  gate  of 
Coudray,  and  sat  “  with  her  masque  off,  in 
the  wet  and  rain,”  till  the  wearisome  fare¬ 
well  speech  was  ended, — her  intercourse 
with  her  subjects  was  always  marked  by  a 
courtesy,  which,  save  in  the  long  past  days 
of  the  Plantagenets,  had  never  been  dis¬ 
played. 

“  In  the  year  *88,  I  did  live,”  says 
Bishop  Goodman,  “  in  the  Strand,*’  and 
from  thence  he  ran,  he  tells  us,  one  winter’s 
night,  to  see  the  queen  come  from  the 
council.  ‘‘  The  yard  was  full,  there  being 
a  great  number  of  torches,  and  the  queen 
came  out  in  great  state.”  Then  we  cried, 
“  God  save  your  majesty  ! — God  save  your 
majesty  !”  Then  the  queen  turned,  and 
saidj  “  God  bless  you  all,  my  good  peo¬ 
ple.”  Then  we  cried  again,  “  God  save 
your  majesty !”  Then  the  queen  said 
again  unto  us,  “  You  may  well  have  a 
greater,  but  you  shall  never  have  a  more 
loving  prince  and  bo,  looking  one  upon 
another  awhile,  “  the  queen  departed.” 
And  yet  this  was  the  very  year  when  the 
dreaded  Armada  had  just  been  dispersed, 
and  plots  without  number  might  be  form¬ 
ing  against  her ;  but  then  Elizabeth — the 
most  truly  English  monarch,  as  regards 
race,  who  ever  sat  on  the  English  throne — 
had  the  thorough  fearlessness  of  her  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  spirit  that  rose  higher  as  dan¬ 
gers  thickened  around  her.  Never  was 
country  menaced  with  such  dangers  as 
England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
never  was  monarch  more  threatened,  too. 
At  the  outset  of  her  career,  she  pledged 
herself  to  the  Protestant  cause — that  cause 
dearest  to  her  subjects  ;  and  hence  as  year 
by  year  passed  on,  and  still 

“The  glorious  semper  eadem^  the  banner  of  our 
pride,” 

flung  out  its  defiance,  arose  the  almost  un¬ 
broken  succession  of  plots,  which  threaten¬ 
ed  her  life — that  life,  on  whose  single  thread 
depended  the  religion,  and  the  independ¬ 
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ence  of  the  nation.  And  therefore  bound 
together  by  the  tie — the  strong  tie  of  a 
common  danger,  did  the  people  cling  round 
Elizabeth,  the  queen-bee  of  the  hive,  upon 
whose  life  not  only  their  civil  polity,  but 
their  very  existence  as  a  nation  depended. 

Our  space  is  too  fully  occupied,  to  con¬ 
template  Elizabeth  in  private  life.  The 
abusive  and  disgusting  details  of  her  profli¬ 
gacy — all  of  which  may  be  traced  to  a 
foreign  and  papal  source — are  easily  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  malignity  with  which 
she  was  regarded  by  the  adherents  of  Mary. 
But  that  Elizabeth  was  strictly  moral, 
seems  to  us  emphatically  proved,  not  only 
by  the  absence  of  all  such  charges  against 
her  by  the  Brownists,  who  certainly  would 
have  felt  it  their  duty  to  “  testify”  against 
all  “  wickedness  in  high  places,”  had  her 
conduct  been  stained  by  vice ;  but  by  the 
very  character  of  her  ministers  and  associ¬ 
ates — all,  with  the  single  exception  of  Lei¬ 
cester,  pious,  decorous, /amt/y  men.  With 
these  we  know  she  was  in  habits  of  strict 
intimacy  ;  and,  from  some  of  her  letters, 
she  appears  to  have  valued  them  highly. 
Surely,  then,  it  was  in  strict  correctness 
that  her  favorite  title,  “  Parthenia,”  was 
applied  to  Elizabeth.  There  is  one  touch¬ 
ing  incident,  when  her  faithful  Burghley 
was  on  his  death-bed,  that  seems  to  prove, 
notwithstanding  her  violence  of  temper,  that 
she  was  susceptible  of  gentler  emotions. 
Burghley,  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  relates  how 
the  queen,  “  who,  though  she  be  not  a  mo¬ 
ther,  yet  showeth  herself  as  a  careful  nurse, 
by  feeding  me  with  her  own  princely  hand.'*'** 
Those  who  bear  in  mind  the  strict  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  preserved  in  those  days  between 
even  the  highest  noble  and  the  sovereign, 
can  alone  adequately  estimate  this  little 
trait ;  and  then,  few  incidents  will  appear 
more  affecting  than  the  venerable  lord- 
keeper,  reduced  to  the  helplessness  of  in¬ 
fancy,  and  the  mighty,  but  aged  Elizobeth-, 
with  woman’s  warm  feeling,  proffering  with 
her  own  hand  refreshment  to  the  faithful 
counsellor  of  forty  years  ! 

We  must  conclude,  although  much  more 
might  be  added,  to  show  the  marvellous 
progress  of  what,  intellectually  considered, 
may  be  called  the  “  golden  period’’  of  our 
history.  Well  pleased  shall  we  be,  how¬ 
ever,  if  these  desultory  remarks  should 
awaken  in  one  mind  a  wish  for  further  in- 

•  Vide  Wright’s  Letters  of  the  Reiga  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  vol.  ii. 
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quiry  into  the  character  of  an  age,  which  has 
dwelt  on  the  popular  mind  for  seven  genera¬ 
tions,  linked  with  the  emphatic  phrase,  “the 
golden  days  of  good  Queen  Bess” — a  sove¬ 
reign,  to  whom  a  greater  ruler,  even  the 


great  Protector,  bore  honorable  testimony, 
as  “  that  lady,  that  great  queen — Elizabeth 
of  famous  memory ;  we  need  not  be  ashamed 
to  call  her  so.” — {Carlyle*s  Cromwell^  vol. 
ii.,  p.  240.) 
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these  burning  lenses  to  combustion,  were 
certainly  known  to  the  ancients,  even  if  we 
suppose  the  oft-told  tale  of  Tzetzes  to  be 
a  fiction,  respecting  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  ships  in  this  way  at  the  siege  of 
Syracuse.  “  When,”  says  he,  “  the  fleet 
of  Marcellus  was  within  bowshot,  the  old 
man,  Archimedes,  brought  an  hexagonal 
mirror,  which  he  had  previously  prepared, 
at  a  proper  distance  from  which  he  also 
placed  other  smaller  mirrors  of  the  same 
kind  that  moved  in  all  directions  on  hinges, 
which,  when  placed  in  the  sun’s  rays,  di¬ 
rected  them  upon  the  Roman  fleet,  whereby 
it  was  reduced  to  ashes.”  Buffon,  who 
elaborately  canvassed  this  curious  story, 
succeeded  in  igniting  beech  wood  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  150  feet,  with  the  faint  rays  of  the 
sun  in  the  month  of  March,  by  means  of 
a  combination  of  168  plane  mirrors  ;  and 
M.  Villette  melted  copper  ore  in  eight 
seconds,  iron  ore  in  twenty-four  seconds, 
silver  in  seven  seconds,  and  tin  in 
three  seconds,  by  a  lens  condensing  the 
solar  rays  17,257  times,  generating  a  degree 
of  heat  490  times  greater  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  fire.  It  is  probable,  from  the  si¬ 
lence  of  the  older  hi.storians  relative  to  the 
particular  feat  of  the  Syracusan — a  man 
possessing  the  inquiring  and  inventive 
genius  in  the  highest  degree — that  he  ex¬ 
perimentalized  on  various  occasions  with 
burning  mirrors,  and  also  fired  the  enemy’s 
ships  by  machines  constructed  to  throw 
lighted  materials  into  them,  later  writers 
erroneously  connecting  the  two  circum¬ 
stances  together.*  However  this  may  be, 

♦  Sir  D.  Brewster,  however,  states  that  Kir- 
cher,  who  first  observed  the  efficacy  of  a  union 
of  plane  mirrors  to  form  a  powerful  burning 
instrument,  went  with  his  pupil  Scheiner  to 
Syracuse  to  examine  the  position  of  the  hostile 
fleet ;  and  they  were  both  satisfied  that  the  ships 
of  Marcellus  could  not  have  been  more  Ih^ 
thirty  paces  distant  from  Archimedes. 

One  of  the  largest  burning  lenses  ever  [con- 


light,  and  there  was  light.” 

I.  The  concentration  of  the  sun’s  rays 
by  concave  mirrors,  and  the  application  of 
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the  Romans  as  well  as  the  Greeks  were 
conversant  with  the  laws  of  the  reflection 
of  objects  from  the  surface  of  polished 
metals ;  and  at  Rome,  we  are  told,  if  the 
sacred  fire  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  went  out 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  attendant, 
.the  chief  pontiff  scourged  the  vestal-virgin 
in  the  dark,  the  city  mourned,  and  the  fire 
could  only  be  re-ignited  by  the  pure  rays 
of  the  sun.  While  holding  a  false  and  per¬ 
fectly  gratuitous  hypothesis  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  vision,  the  Platonists,  three  centu¬ 
ries  before  the  Christian  era,  had  arrived 
at  two  remarkable  properties  of  light — its 
propagation  in  straight  lines,  and  the 
ecjuality  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  re¬ 
flection  when  it  falls  on  bright  and  polish¬ 
ed  surfaces,  which  are  assumed  as  axioms 
in  the  optical  treatise  ascribed  to  Euclid. 
The  effect  of  the  atmosphere  in  changing 
the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light  was  also 
known  to  Ptolemy,  who,  though  unable  to 
appreciate  the  amount  of  its  refractive 
power,  clearly  perceived  its  influence  on  the 
altitude  of  celestial  objects,  was  aware  of 
its  increase  with  the  distance  from  the 
zenith,  and  assigned  it  as  the  cause  of  the 
greater  magnitude  of  the  solar  and  lunar 
discs  at  the  horizon.  These  statements 
comprise  the  knowledge  upon  the  science 
of  light  possessed  by  the  ancients,  who 
seem  to  have  been  as  inapt  generally  in  the 
various  departments  of  natural  philosophy, 
as  they  were  expert  in  pure  geometry  and 
abstract  reasoning.  The  successful  culti¬ 
vation  of  this  branch  of  physics  is  entirely 
of  modern  origin,  and  dates  from  the  dawn 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  opened  with 
Kepler  explaining  the  true  theory  of  vision, 
and  suggesting  the  astronomical  telescope, 
which  gave  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  the 
optical  properties  of  light  in  consequence 
of  their  application  to  that  instrument,  and 
with  Snellius  discovering  the  true  law  of 
refraction.  It  closed  with  the  grand  con¬ 
clusion  of  Newton,  that  a  beam  of  light, 
white  as  emitted  from  the  sun,  was  not  ho¬ 
mogeneous,  but  consisted  of  seven  different 
colors  possessing  different  degrees  of  refran- 
gibility  ;  and  with  Huyghens  observing  the 
polarization.  Since  that  period,  some  views 
have  been  renounced,  others  modified,  while 

structed  was  made  of  flint  glass,  by  Mr.  Parker 
of  Fleet  Street,  212  pounds  in  weight,  3  feet  in 
diameter,  3^  inches  thick  at  the  centre,  exposing 
a  surface  of  330  square  inches  to  the  sun’s  light. 
It  melted  platina,  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  quartz, 
agate,  jasper,  flint,  topaz,  garnet,  asbestos,  in  a 
few  seconds,  cost  £709,  and  passed  into  the  pos- 1 
session  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  i 
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philosophical  inquiry  has  gone  off  with  un¬ 
flagging  pace  in  new  directions,  reaching 
by  delicate  investigations  and  exact  me¬ 
thods  of  research,  occult  and  unsuspected 
properties  of  the  subtle,  benign,  and  beauti¬ 
ful  element. 

Two  theories  have  chiefly  divided  the 
suffrages  of  the  scientific  world  respecting 
the  nature  and  propagation  of  light,  the 
undulatory  and  the  corpuscular  or  Newto¬ 
nian.  The  former  had  precedence  of  the 
later,  but  was  almost  completely  supplant¬ 
ed  for  upwards  of  a  century,  when  it  was 
revived  in  1801,  and  gi*adually  obtained  the 
ascendency.  The  corpuscular  hypothesis 
supposes  light  to  con.sist  of  excessively 
minute  material  particles  projected  from 
luminous  bodies,  the  sun,  fixed  stars,  and 
incandescent  substances.  It  was  advanced 
as  an  objection,  that  no  sensible  diminution 
has  been  observed  of  the  solar  mass  and 
volume  since  the  epoch  of  observation  com¬ 
menced,  notwithstanding  the  presumed  in¬ 
cessant  projection  of  luminous  particles 
from  every  part  of  his  surface.  But  calcu¬ 
lation  shows  that  no  perceptible  waste 
could  have  transpired.  If  w’e  take  the 
sun’s  apparent  diameter  to  be  2000,  which 
it  is  nearly,  a  second  of  a  degree,  at  his 
distance,  will  correspond  to  about  400 
miles.  Now  supposing  the  solar  substance 
to  undergo  a  daily  waste  of  two  feet — an 
amount  in  excess,  considering  the  vast  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  body,  and  the  extreme  rarity 
of  light — it  would  require  a  period  of  3000 
years  for  a  diminution  of  460  miles,  or  1" 
of  apparent  diameter  to  occur.  But  this 
loss  in  the  lapse  of  even  thirty  centuries 
would  still  not  be  apprehensible,  so  small 
a  variation  as  1"  being  scarcely  appreciable 
by  our  best  instruments.  The  undulatory 
hypothesis  supposes  a  highly  attenuated 
medium,  or  ether,  to  pervade  all  space,  so 
rare  as  not  to  offer  perceptible  resistance  to 
the  movements  of  the  planets,  and  not  to  be 
cognisable  by  our  senses  while  at  rest,  light 
resulting  from  luminous  bodies  setting  its 
particles  in  motion,  propagating  waves  or 
vibrations  through  it  in  all  directions,  as 
sonorous  bodiespropagate  vibrations  through 
the  atmosphere,  conveying  sound.  The 
theory  of  emission,  while  more  open  to  po¬ 
pular  appprehension,  and  affording  an  easy 
and  intelligible  explanation  of  many  ob¬ 
served  facts,  completely  fails  to  account  for 
an  extensive  class  of  phenomena.  Gn  the 
other  hand,  the  theory  of  undulations, 
though  less  apparently  natural,  and  not  so 
readily  embraced  by  the  mind,  possesses 
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such  explanatory  power  with  reference  to 
the  more  intricate  recently  discovered  pro¬ 
perties  of  light,  as  to  have  received  the 
sanction  of  the  great  majority  of  modern 
philosophers.  Sir  J.  Herschel  has  styled 
it,  in  allusion  to  its  facility  of  explanation, 
“  one  succession  of  facilities,”  and  assum¬ 
ing  it  not  to  be  the  truth  of  nature,  “  one 
of  the  happiest  fictions  that  the  genius  ot 
man  has  yet  invented.’’ 

Both  theories  recognise  conclusions  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  prodigious  velocity  with  which 
light  is  transmitted — a  fact  resting  on  sen¬ 
sible  evidence — which  are  astonishing  even 
to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  contemplate 
the  power  of  natural  agencies.  That  time 
is  required  for  its  propagation  in  space, 
was  first  shown  by  observation  of  the 
eclipses  and  emersions  of  Jupiter’s  satellites 
taking  place  sooner  or  later  according  as 
the  earth  is  at  its  least  or  greatest  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  planet,  the  diflference  of 
time  being  fourteen  minutes,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  distance  the  diameter  of  the 
earth’s  orbit.  Planetary  light,  therefore, 
whether  viewed  as  a  projection  or  an  undu¬ 
lation,  occupies  that  time  in  travelling  over 
the  space  in  question,  which  gives  it  a  ve¬ 
locity  of  about  192,000  miles  a  second. 
This  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  ac¬ 
curate  astronomical  determinations,  based 
upon  different  data.  A  shell  shot  from  a 
mortar,  supposing  it  to  proceed  onwards 
retaining  its  ordinary  initial  velocity,  would 
require  something  like  ten  years  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  distance  equal  to  that  which  light 
describes  in  eight  minutes  in  reaching  us 
from  the  sun.  The  greatest  average  velo¬ 
city  of  ponderable  matter  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  the  gallop  of  Mercury  in 
his  orbit,  does  not  much  exceed  thirty  miles 
a  second,  which  only  amounts  to 
that  of  light.  Descartes,  while  maintain¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  of  instantaneous  transmis¬ 
sion,  perceived  the  mathematical  conse¬ 
quences  of  an  opposite  opinion,  namely, 
that  if  the  motion  of  light  is  progressive, 
the  celestial  bodies  are  not  seen  in  their 
true  places,  which  he  thought  contrary  to 
observation,  and  therefore  an  argument  on 
his  side.  This  is  one  of  the  best  estab¬ 
lished  facts  in  astronomy.  Looking  at 
Uranus,  at  any  given  instant,  we  do  not  see 
it  where  it  actually  is,  but  where  it  was  up¬ 
wards  of  two  hours  before,  the  sight  of  the 
planet  taking  that  time  to  pass  the  interval 
between  us.  Owing  to  the  enormous  rapidity 
of  transmission,  luminous  objects  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  a  rocket  or  a  signal 


fire,  are  seen  at  the  same  moment  by  spec¬ 
tators,  however  their  relative  distances  may 
differ,  fifty,  a  hundred,*  and  a  thonsand 
miles,  being  travelled  by  light  in  perfectly 
inappreciable  time.  It  follows  from  this 
wonderful  velocity,  adopting  the  corpuscu¬ 
lar  theory,  that  the  luminous  particles  must 
have  an  inconceivable  minuteness,  for  it 
has  been  calculated,  that  a  molecule  having 
the  sensible  magnitude  and  weight  of  a 
single  grain,  would  be  equal  in  its  effect, 
owing  to  its  momentum,  to  a  cannon  ball 
of  150  pounds,  discharged  at  the  rate  of 
1000  feet  a  second.  In  such  circumstances, 
the  agent  of  so  much  good  to  man  would 
be  the  instrument  of  his  destruction,  meet¬ 
ing  the  organs  of  vision  like  a  charge  of  shot 
;  from  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  and  the  globe  he 
I  inhabits  would  as  surely  perish  as  a  house 
i  of  clay  under  the  action  of  a  park  of  ar- 
I  tillcry.  But  no  sensible  effect  has  ever 
,  been  produced  upon  the  most  delicate  ap- 
'  paratus,  by  millions  of  molecules  concen¬ 
trated  by  mirrors  and  lenses  at  a  single 
I  point.  How  utterly  beyond  conception, 
.therefore,  the  tenuity  of  the  component 
parts }  The  other  theory  involves  equally 
j  overwhelming  results,  in  the  excessive 
smallness  and  frequency  of  the  ethereal  vi- 
j  brations,  as  calculated  from  the  known 
velocity  of  light,  exhibiting,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  extreme  violet  ray  59,750 
undulations  in  an  inch  of  space,  and 
727,000,000,000,000  in.  a  second  of 
time. 

11.  Cowper,  who  noted  down  things  the 
most  common  as  he  strolled  in  the  quiet  valley 
of  the  Ouse,  and  invested  them  with  inte¬ 
rest,  has  celebrated  the  sun’s  slanting  ray. 

“  From  ev’ery  herb  and  every  spiry  blade, 
Stretching  a  length  of  shadow  o’er  the  field, 
Mine  spindling  into  longitude  immense.” 

This  familiar  circumstance  shows  that  lighf 
moves  in  straight  lines  so  long  as  it  remain^ 
in  the  same  medium,  for  the  forms  of  sha* 
dows  correctly  represent  the  outlines  of  th® 
objects  that  produce  them,  as  seen  from  the 
direction  of  the  luminous  body.  Upon  being 
intercepted  in  its  course,  a  portion  is  re¬ 
fracted  or  returned  from  the  surface  of 
the  object,  while  another  portion  entering 
it,  is  either  wholly  absorbed,  or,  if  only 
partly  so,  the  rest  is  transmitted  through 
it.  The  quantity  of  light  reflected  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  bodies  upon  which  it 
falls,  on  the  character  of  their  surfaces,  and 
the  degree  of  inclination  with  which  the  rays 
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impinge.  The  amount  is  greatest  in  the 
instance  of  smooth  and  polished  surfaces, 
and,  generally  speaking,  at  small  angles  of 
incidence,  but  pure  mercury,  one  of  the 
most  perfect  of  reflectors,  does  not  return 
more  than  721  out  of  1000  rays  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  It  appears 
from  experiments  by  Bonguer,  that  in  fluids, 
transparent  solids,  and  some  metals,  as  wa¬ 
ter,  glass,  and  mercury,  the  quantity  reflect¬ 
ed  increases  with  the  angle  of  incidence  reck¬ 
oning  it  from  the  perpendicular,  while  in 
white  opaque  bodies,  as  silver  and  plaster, 
it  decreases  with  the  angle  of  incidence.  The 
reflected  light  always  forms  an  angle  with 
the  reflecting  substance  equal  to  that  of  the 
incident,  the  ray  proceeding  in  a  straight 
line  as  before  the  reflection,  while  the  me¬ 
dium  continues  unaltered.  But,  besides 
this  process  of  regular  reflection,  a  portion 
of  the  incident  light  is  dispersed  and  scat¬ 
tered  in  all  directions  by  irregular  reflection, 
both  of  which  operate  in  giving  us  the  gene¬ 
rally  diffused  twilight  and  the  illumination 
of  day.  We  should  have  a  sudden  mid¬ 
night  darkness  with  the  setting  sun,  but 
that  his  beams  for  some  time  reach  the 
higher  region  of  the  atmosphere,  and  are  re¬ 
flected  by  the  vapors  and  minute  particles 
floating  in  it,  and  perhaps  by  the  atoms  of 
the  air  itself ;  and  night  would  return  at 
mid-day  with  every  passing  cloud  obscuring 
the  face  of  the  luminary,  hills,  woods,  and 
streams,  out  of  the  direct  sunshine,  ceasing 
to  be  visible,  but  for  the  reflection  and  scat¬ 
tering  of  the  solar  rays  by  the  atmosphere. 

The  substances  upon  which  light  falls,  af¬ 
ter  reflecting  a  portion,  absorb  or  transmit 
the  rest.  Hence  the  distinction  of  bodies 
into  opaque  and  transparent ;  but  the  most 
opaque  may  be  thinned  into  transparency, 
and  the  most  transparent  are  rendered 
opaque  by  being  sufficiently  thickened. 
Thils  gold  and  silver,  among  the  densest  sub¬ 
stances,  hammered  out  into  thin  films,  exhi¬ 
bit  a  beautiful  green  and  blue  hue,  showing 
the  transmission  of  some  light  through  the 
metals,  while  the  most  transparent  hoodies, 
the  clearest  crystal,  and  the  purest  air  or 
water,  absorb  a  great  quantity.  In  the 
case  of  pure  water,  half  the  light  that  en¬ 
ters  it  is  lost  at  the  depth  of  seven  feet, 
and  objects  in  the  bed  of  a  stream  become 
less  and  less  visible  as  the  depth  increases, 
till  they  wholly  disappear.  It  is  an  ob¬ 
scure  point  in  what  manner  light  is  arrested 
by  the  absorbing  body,  and  how  it  is  dis¬ 
posed  of,  but  the  general  opinion  is, 
that  by  some  unknown  power  it  is  actually 
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stopped  by  the  particles  of  the  body,  assimi¬ 
lated  to  its  substance,  remaining  within  it 
in  the  form  of  imponderable  matter.  A 
fine  example  of  the  absorptive  power  of  the 
air,  is  afforded  by  the  greater  lustre  and  vi¬ 
vacity  of  the  stars,  as  seen  from  the  sumr 
mits  of  high  mountains,  than  when  beheld 
at  a  lower  level  through  an  increased  vo- 
lume  of  the  atmosphere,  a  number  also  com¬ 
ing  into  view  which  are  not  visible  from  the 
plains  below.  As  substances  differ  in  their 
capacity  to  absorb  light,  so  likewise  a  few 
act  equally  upon  all  the  color  rays,  pre¬ 
senting  a  perfectly  white  image  of  the  sun, 
while  other  media  copiously  absorb  the  blue 
and  transmit  the  red.  Hence  the  gorgeous 
golden  or  glowing  red  hue  which  marks  the 
sunset — the  natural  appearance  of  sky  and 
ocean  in  the  direction  of  the  descending 
luminary,  so  vigorously  painted  in  the  Apo¬ 
calypse,  “  a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire,” 
arises  from  the  horizontal  passage  of  the 
solar  light,  embracing  a  larger  tract  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  densest  portion,  which 
absorbs  the  blue  rays,  the  red  and  yellow 
variously  modified  by  reflected  light  forcing 
their  passage  to  the  eye.  From  the  same 
cause  the  sun,  as  seen  from  a  diving-bell  a 
considerable  depth  under  water,  appears  a 
fiery  globe,  the  one  class  of  rays  piercing 
the  superincumbent  fluid,  the  others  being 
absorbed  by  it,  or  reflected  from  the  surface. 

Passing  from  one  medium  into  another 
of  a  different  density,  or  the  same  medium 
changing  its  density,  the  rays  of  light  are 
diverted  from  a  rectilinear  course  at  the 
junction  of  the  media,  except  when  their 
direction  is  perpendicular.  The  common 
illustration  of  this  refraction  is  the  apparent 
reflection  of  a  walking  stick  from  a  right  line 
obliquely  placing  part  of  it  in  water,  the 
bending  commencing  at  the  point  where  the 
medium  changes.  As  the  lower  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  are  the  densest  arising  from  the 
pressure  of  the  higher,  and  from  terrestrial 
exhalations,  the  refraction  of  light  in  tra¬ 
versing  it  follows  from  this  variation  of  the 
medium ;  but  its  rays  falling  obliquely  up¬ 
on  it,  are  not  bent  at  once  into  another 
right  line,  as  apparently  happens  with  the 
walking-stick  in  the  illustration,  because  of 
the  very  gradual  change  of  density  in 
the  atmospheric  medium.  They  are  gra¬ 
dually  deflected  more  and  more  into  the 
form  of  curves  bending  towards  the  per¬ 
pendicular.  The  resulting  phenomena  are 
highly  interesting  and  important,  for  as  we 
see  objects  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
rays  of  light  meet  the  eye,  none  of  the  hca- 
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venly  bodies,  not  in  the  zenith,  appear  in 
their  true  places,  but  are  apparently  lifted 
nearer  to  it,  have  their  altitudes  increased, 
the  refraction  operating  in  that  direction. 
Hence  morning  and  evening,  when  the  en¬ 
tire  body  of  the  sun  is  actually  below  the 
horizon,  the  refractive  power  of  the  atmo- 
spherejgreatest  at  the  earth’s  surface,  brings 
him  above  it  by  the  extent  of  his  own 
diameter,  causing  a  sensible  prolongation  of 
the  day.  To  unusual  fits  of  refraction,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  great  and  sudden  changes  in  the 
density  of  the  air  through  variations  of 
temperature,  sometimes  so  local  that  two 
contiguous  strata  are  in  opposite  states,  those 
extraordinary  optical  appearances  are  due, 
upon  which  the  eye  of  ignorance  has  turned 
with  wonder  and  alarm,  coasts  looming  in 
the  air,  ships  sailing  high  out  of  the  water, 
the  mirage  and  the  celebrated  fata  morga¬ 
na  of  the  Messina  Straits. 

The  refractive  power  of  different  media 
transmitting  light  is  very  various,  but  in 
general  it  is  in  proportion  to  their  density, 
though  this  is  far  from  being  a  universal 
rule,  alcohol,  ether,  and  olive-oil,  which  are 
lighter  than  water,  possessing  it  more 
strongly.  Some  substances  exhibit  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  a  double  refraction.  This  was  first 
observed  in  Iceland  spar  a  carbonate  of 
lime  widely  diffused,  occurring  in  crystals 
of  various  shapes  and  in  large  masses,  in 
both  of  which  states,  however,  the  mineral 
can  always  be  split  into  the  particular  shape 
called  rhombohedron,  a  solid  bounded  by 
six  equal  surfaces.  In  looking  at  an  object, 
such  as  a  black  line  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
through  a  rhoinb  of  this  spar,  in  a  certain 
position,  two  parallel  lines  separated  by  a 
distinct  interval  are  visible,  showing  that 
light,  in  passing  through  the  crystal,  has 
been  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of 
which  is  found  to  have  obeyed  the  ordinary 
law  of  refraction,  and  the  other  to  have 
been  extraordinarily  refracted.  This  pro¬ 
perty  of  giving  a  double  imago  of  objects 
belongs  to  many  crystallized  substances,  in 
fact  to  all  crystals,  the  original  form  of  which 
is  neither  a  cube  nor  a  regular  octahedron. 
But  the  most  striking  fact  to  be  noticed, 
which  has  led  to  all  the  brilliant  optical  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  present  age,  in  which  our 
countryman  Sir  David  Brewster  has  reaped 
a  large  harvest  of  honor,  is  that  light  trans¬ 
mitted  through  doubly  refracting  substances 
suffers  that  remarkable  change  in  its  physi¬ 
cal  properties  which  the  term  Polarization 
denotes.  It  is  difficult  to  characterize  .by 
jrords  the  phenomena  of  polarized  light  so 


as  to  be  intelligible  to  those  who  are  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  subject.  Its  distinguishing 
featiire  from  common  light  is,  that  when  it 
falls  upon  a  reflector,  a  plate  of  glass  for 
example,  at  an  incident  angle  of  56'^  IT, 
it  is  almost  completely  reflected  in  one  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  glass,  and  scarcely  at  all  in  an¬ 
other.  Suppose  the  glass  to  be  vertical  and 
reflection  to  ensue,  there  is  no  reflection  upon 
the  glass  being  turned  so  as  be  to  horizontal, 
the  angle  of  incidence  remaining  the  same. 
More  popularly,  the  peculiarity  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  supposing  a  ray  of  polarized  light 
to  present  itself  to  a  plate  of  glass  so  as  to 
be  reflected,  the  north  side  of  the  ray,  as 
for  mere  illustration  we  may  call  it,  meet¬ 
ing  the  glass ;  the  same  reflection  will  en¬ 
sue  upon  the  glass  being  turned  round  so  as 
to  meet  the  south  side  of  the  ray  ;  but  none 
whatever  upon  its  meeting  the  east  and  west 
sides.  Thus  a  ray  of  polarized  light  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  reflecting  surface,  will  be  reflect¬ 
ed  if  it  falls  upon  the  surface  on  either  of 
the  opposite  sides,  but  will  not  be  reflected 
if  it  falls  on  either  of  the  other  two,  at  right 
angles  with  the  former.  This  remarkable 
property,  termed  polarity  from  its  analogy 
to  magnetism,  impressed  upon  light  not  only 
by  double  refraction,  but  by  simple  reflec¬ 
tion  from  various  substances,  provided  the 
light  is  incident  to  the  surface  at  a  certain 
angle,  called  the  polarizing  angle,  which  va¬ 
ries  with  different  bodies.  The  phenome¬ 
non  shows  undoubtedly  that  a  change  or 
modification  takes  place  in  the  physical  na¬ 
ture  of  common  light  as  the  effect  of  the 
processes  referred  to. 

The  late  Captain  Basil  Hall,  ever  prompt 
and  fertile  in  expedients,  turned  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  optical  science  to  good  account,  in 
the  pic-nic  party  expedition  to  the  great 
cave  of  Elephanta,  the  relation  of  which 
forms  some  interesting  chapters  of  his  frag¬ 
ments  of  adventure,  and  led  to  Mr.  Ers- 
kine’s  accurate  description  of  the  temple  ex¬ 
cavation  in  the  Bombay  Transactions: — 
The  scientific  heads  of  the  company  were 
put  in  requisition  to  devise  methods  for  il¬ 
luminating  the  dark  parts  of  the  temple. 
The  first  and  most  obvious  plan  was  to  stick 
a  number  of  little  bits  of  wax  taper  all 
over  and  round  those  portions  of  the  sculp¬ 
tures  which  were  under  immediate  investi¬ 
gation.  But  this  was  found  to  be  troublesome, 
in  more  respects  than  one.  The  wax  melt¬ 
ed  and  ran  down,  and  the  corner  of  the 
cave  in  which  we  were  working  either  be¬ 
came  too  choky  by  the  smoke  and  heat,  or 
the  lights  turned  down  and  required  to  be 
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sliifted.  This  plan  therefore  .was  only  re- 1 
sorted  to  when  the  other  methods  I  am 
about  to  describe  failed  in  effecting  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  sun  at  no  time  of  day  shone 
full  into  the  cave,  which  faces  due  north, 
but  we  found  that  by  borrowing  the  look¬ 
ing-glasses  from  the  ladies’  tent,  we  could 
catch  his  rays  and  send  them  to  the  very 
back  of  the  excavation,  and  thence,  by 
means  of  other  mirrors,  could  polarize  our 
light  in  such  a  way  as  even  to  make  it  turn 
corners,  and  fall  on  spots  where  probably 
sunlight  never  rested  before.  The  ecstasy 
of  the  natives  on  beholding  the  success  of 
this  manoeuvre,  was  so  great,  that  some  of 
them  expressed  themselves  highly  flattered 
by  the  honors  paid  to  their  long  degraded 
deities — another  device  of  the  same  kind 
assisted  our  researches  not  a  little,  and  was 
of  still  greater  service  to  us  in  dissipating 
nearly  all  the  gloom  of  the  cave,  thus  help¬ 
ing  to  keep  up  that  air  of  cheerfulness 
which  is  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  every  undertaking  in  this  world, 
great  or  small.  The  tea-urn  having  been 
capsized  on  the  breakfast-table  one  morn¬ 
ing,  the  servants  naturally  spread  the  table¬ 
cloth  in  the  sun  on  the  shrubs  before  the 
cave.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  mass 
of  white],  was  to  lighten  up  everything 
within  ;  and  the  hint  once  given,  we  lost  no 
time  in  expanding  it,  by  hoisting  half  a  do¬ 
zen  other  cloths,  at  the  proper  angles,  till 
a  bright  yet  soft  glow  of  light  was  thrown 
upon  the  principal  flgure  of  all,  at  the  top 
of  the  great  division  of  the  cave.” 

From  Newton’s  analysis  of  the  sunbeam 
admitted  into  a  dark  chamber,  through  a 
hole  in  the  window-shutter,  and  subjected 
to  a  prism,  he  inferred  white  light  to  be  a 
compound  of  seven  differently  colored  rays,  i 
called  colorific  and  primary,  because  each 
single  ray  was  incapable  of  separation  by 
the  prism.  These  tints  of  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum — red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
indigo,  and  violet — are  finely  expressed,  by 
the  pencil  of  Nature,  in  the  rainbow — the 
appropriate  pledge  against  another  general 
deluge  occurring,  at  least  from  above,  as 
its  appearance  is  incompatible  with  a  sky 
completely  mantled  with  clouds.  The  com¬ 
position  of  white  light  may  bo  experimentally 
illustrated  by  mixing  powders  tinted  after 
the  spectrum,  in  proportionate  quantity,  when 
the  resulting  color  will  be  a  greyish  white, 
from  the  impossibility  of  securing  perfectly 
accurate  tints  and  quantities.  Newton’s 
analysis  of  the  spectrum  has  been  shown  to 
be  imperfect  by  Brewster,  who  has  proved 


the  seven  colors  to  result  from  three  pri¬ 
mary  rays — the  red,  the  yellow,  and  the 
blue.  Where  these  colors  appear,  the  rays 
are  concentrated,  but  spreading  more  or 
less  over  the  spectrum,  the  others  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  intermixture,  red  and  yellow 
composing  the  orange,  blue  and  yellow  the 
green,  and  red  with  blue,  and  a  tinge  of 
yellow,  forming  the  violet.  Light  is  the 
i  great  beautifier  of  nature ;  and  truly  did 
the  Divine  Artist  remark  of  some  of  its 
humblest  productions,  that  “  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these.  ”  That  endless  variety  and  combina¬ 
tion  of  tints  displayed  by  the  flowers  of  the 
field,  the  rich  hues  of  the  autumnal  woods, 
and  the  gorgeous  plumage  of  tropical  birds 
— in  short,  the  colors  of  all  objects,  whether 
opaque  bodies  or  transparent  media,  arise 
from  their  varying  capacity  of  absorbing  or 
reflecting  certain  rays.  The  reflection  of 
all  the  rays  causes  white,  and  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  all  black.  Further  analysis  of  the 
solar  beam,  by  the  elder  Herschel,  Wollas¬ 
ton,  and  Frauenhofer,  unveiled  additional 
phenomena,  and  recognised,  distinct  from 
the  luminous  rays,  the  calorific  excitatory 
heat,  and  the  chemical,  which  excite  neither 
heat  nor  light,  but  produce  peculiar  chemi¬ 
cal  changes  in  certain  substances  exposed 
to  their  action,  as  the  white  chloride  of  sil¬ 
ver,  which  is  blackened  in  a  few  minutes  by 
being  placed  in  the  sunshine.  The  appa¬ 
rently  magical  photographic  processes,  by 
which  true,  delicate,  and  beautiful  images 
are  instantaneously  produced,  are  founded 
on  the  action  of  the  chemical  rays. 

III.  F or  more  than  thirty  years  attention 
has  been  called,  at  times,  to  experiments 
tending  to  establish  the  relation  of  light  and 
magnetism,  and  to  the  same  experiments, 
in  other  hands,  failing  to  produce  the  effects 
described.  The  Italian  philosopher  Mori- 
chiui  was  the  first  to  announce  the  magnetiz¬ 
ing  power  of  the  solar  rays,  succeeding  in 
magnetizing  steel  with  the  violet  rays  col¬ 
lected  in  the  focus  of  a  convex  lens.  Mrs. 
Somerville  repeated  the  experiment,  cover¬ 
ing  one  half  of  a  sewing  needle  with  paper, 
and  exposing  the  other  half  to  the  violet 
rays,  when,  in  about  two  hours,  the  exposed 
I  end  had  acquired  magnetism.  Nearly  the 
same  effect  was  produced  by  the  indigo  rays ; 
by  the  blue  and  green,  also,  in  a  less  de¬ 
gree  ;  but  none  whatever  by  the  yellow, 
orange,  and  red.  Other  experimentalists, 
however,  signally  failed  in  arriving  at  a  like 
result  ;  and  hence  the  question  of  the  rela- 
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tion  of  light  and  magnetism  remained  in 
doubt  till  very  recently  decisively  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  independent  methods  of  Dr. 
Faraday,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  an- 
analytical  physical  inquirers.  It  was  on 
Nov.  27,  1845,  that  his  discovery  was 
formally  laid  before  the  scientific  world,  in 
a  paper  read  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don,  from  which,  as  since  published  in  its 
“  Transactions,”  the  following  interesting 
prefatory  passage  is  extracted :  — 


“I  have  long  held  an  opinion 
ing  to  conviction,  in  common. 


almost  amount- 
I  believe,  with 
many  other  lovers  of  natural  knowledge,  that  the 
various  forms  under  which  the  forces  of  matter 
are  made  manifest  have  one  common  origin,  or,  in 
other  words,  are  so  directly  related  and  mutually 
dependent,  that  they  are  convertible  as  it  were, 
into  one  another,  and  possess  equivalents  of  power 
in  their  action.  In  modern  times,  the  proofs  of 
their  convertibility  have  been  accumulated  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  and  a  commencement 
made  of  the  determination  of  their  equivalent 
forces.  This  strong  persuasion  extended  to  the 
powers  of  light,  and  led,  on  a  former  occasion,  to 
many  exertions,  having  for  their  object  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  direct  relations  of  light  and  electri¬ 
city,  and  their  mutual  action  in  bodies  subject 
jointly  to  their  power,  but  the  results  were  nega¬ 
tive.  These  ineffectual  exertions,  and  many  others 
never  published,  could  not  remove  my  strong  per¬ 
suasion,  derived  from  philosophical  considerations ; 
and,  therefore,  I  recently  resumed  the  inquiry,  by 
experiment  in  a  most  strict  and  searching  manner : 
I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  magnetizing  and  elec¬ 
trifying  a  ray  of  lights  and  illuminating  a  mag¬ 
netic  line  of  force.** 


This  paper  is  entitled,  “  On  the  Magnetiza¬ 
tion  of  Lights  and  the  Illumination  of  Mag¬ 
netic  Lines  of  Force,”  which  appears  to 
have  occasioned  some  misconception  ;  and 
all  writers  severely  feel  the  imperfection  of 
language  in  relation  to  the  higher  branches 
of  modern  science.  The  author,  therefore, 
communicated  the  following  note  to  the 
“  Philosophical  Magazine:’’ — 


“  The  title  of  this  paper  has,  I  understand,  led 
many  to  a  misapprehension  of  its  contents,  and  I 
therefore  take  the  liberty  of  appending  this  ex¬ 
planatory  note.  Neither  accepting  nor  rejecting 
the  hypothesis  of  an  ether,  or  the  corpuscular,  or 
any  other  view  that  may  be  entertained  of  the 
nature  of  light ;  and,  as  far  as  T  can  see,  nothing 
being  realty  known  of  a  ray  of  light  more  than  of 
a  line  of  magnetic  or  electric  force,  or  eveii  of  a 
line  of  gravitating  force,  except  as  it’and  they  are 
manifest  in  and  by  substances ;  1  believe  that,  in 
the  experiments  I  describe  in  the  paper,  light  has 
been  magnetically  affected,  i.  e.  that  that  which 
is  magnetic  in  the  forces  of  matter  has  been  affected, 
and  in  turn  has  affected  that  which  is  truly  mag¬ 


netic  in  the  force  of  light;  by  the  term  magnetic,  I 
include  here  either  of  the  peculiar  exertions  of  the 
power  of  a  magnet,  whether  it  be  that  which  is 
manifest  in  the  magnetic  or  diamagnetic  class  of 
bodies.  The  phrase  ‘  illumination  of  the  lines  of 
magnetic  force’  has  been  understood  to  imply  that 
I  had  rendered  them  luminous.  This  was  not  with¬ 
in  my  thought.  I  intended  to  express  that  the 
line  of  magnetic  force  was  illuminate  as  the  earth 
is  illuminated  by  the  sun,  or  the  spider’s  web  illu¬ 
minated  by  the  astronomer's  lamp.  Employing  a 
ray  of  light,  we  can  tell,  by  the  eye,  the  direction 
of  the  magnetic  lines  through  a  body :  and  by  the 
alteration  of  the  ray  and  its  optical  effect  on  the 
eye,  can  see  the  course  of  the  lines  just  as  we  can 
see  the  course  of  a  thread  of  glass,  or  any  other 
transparent  substance,  rendered  visible  by  the 
light ;  and  this  was  what  I  meant  by  illumina¬ 
tion,  as  the  paper  fully  explains. — December  15, 
1845.  M.  F.” 


We  will  now  state,  as  briefly  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  will  allow,  and  as  clearly  as  its  intri¬ 
cacy  will  admit,  the  conditions  under  which 
the  fundamenal  experiment  was  performed, 
which  revealed  a  link  of  connexion  between 
two  great  departments  of  nature,  premising 
that  it  is  but  one  of  a  series  illustrating  the 
general  fact.  Three  agents  were  employed 
in  the  discovery. 

1.  A  ray  of  light  from  an  Argand  lamp, 
polarized  by  reflection  from  a  glass  mirror. 

2.  IVlagnctism  derived  from  an  electro¬ 

magnet  of  power  sufficient  to  sustain  from 
28  lbs.  to  54  lbs.  This  instrument  consists 
of  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  an  inch  in  diameter, 
bent  into  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  around 
which  copper  wire  covered  with  silk  is 
coiled.  Upon  connecting  the  ends  of  the 
wire  with  a  galvanic  battery,  the  electric 
current  instantly  renders  the  soft  iron  mag¬ 
netic,  the  force  of  which  is  proportionately 
increased  with  the  number  of  the  coils,  and 
the  intensity  of  the  current.  Upon  discon¬ 
necting  the  wires  with  the  battery,  thus 
breaking  the  current,  the  charm  is  dissolved, 
and  the  magnetic  power  of  the  iron  ceases. 
Electro-magnets  have  supported  2063  lbs., 
or  nearly  a  ton  w^eight.  Dr.  Faraday  em¬ 
ployed  one  at  the  Royal  Institution,  last 
year,  of  which  he  related,  to  give  an  idea 
of  its  force,  that  once,  while  he  was  in  the 
laboratory,  an  iron  candlestick  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  standing  on  the  table  near  its 
poles,  instantly  flew  to  them,  attracted  with 
such  violence  as  to  displace  or  break  every¬ 
thing  in  its  way.  _ 

3.  A  non-magnetic,  or  what  we  must  now 
call  a  dia-magneiic  substance,  was  the  third 
agent  concerned.  This  was  a  piece  of  heavy 
transparent  glass,  composed  of  silicated 
borate  of  lead,  made  and  described  several 
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years  ago  by  the  experimenter  himself,  about 
two  inches  square,  and  half  an  inch  thick. 
Alagnetic  bodies  are  well  known  by  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  being  attracted  by  an  actual 
magnet — of  invariably  assuming  a  particu¬ 
lar  position  in  the  line  of  the  magnetic 
force,  when  freely  suspended,  or  moving  on 
a  pivot,  as  the  needle  of  a  compass  ;  and 
of  being  invested  with  magnetic  power  them¬ 
selves  under  certain  conditions.  Of  these 
bodies,  five  minerals  were  recognised  by  M. 
Pouillet — iron,  manganese,  nickel,  chrome, 
and  cobalt ;  but  Dr.  Faraday’s  experiments 
have  increased  the  number  to  ten,  of  which, 
however,  iron  is  vastly  the  most  important, 
on  account  of  its  abundant  and  superior 
magnetic  qualities.  In  other  bodies,  com¬ 
prehending  the  great  mass  of  the  earth’s 
crust,  and  all  organized  existences,  the 
same  properties  have  not  been  discovered, 
and  hence  these  have  been  classed  as  non¬ 
magnetic.  But  it  now  appears  that  instead 
of  possessing  that  negative  character  which 
the  term  expresses,  the  non-magnetics  have 
properties  in  opposition  to  the  former,  so 
as  to  be  repelled  by  the  poles  of  an  actual 
magnet,  and  hence  the  new  characteristic 
term  of  dia-magnetic. 

With  the  above  implements — a  ray  of 
polarized  light — a  magnetic  line  or  current 
of  force  resulting  from  the  combined  action 
of  the  two  poles  of  a  powerful  electro-mag¬ 
net,  and  the  piece  of  glass,  so  arranged  that 
the  polarized  ray  and  the  magnetic  line  of 
force  passed  through  the  transparent  sub¬ 
stance  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
direction.  Dr.  Faraday  found  that  the  ray 
of  light  was  so  affected  by  the  action  of  the 
electro-magnet,  as  to  become  visible  or  in¬ 
visible,  according  as  it  was  developed  or 
suspended.  To  use  his  own  description — 
“when  the  force  of  the  electro-magnet 
was  developed  by  sending  an  electic  cur¬ 
rent  '  through  its  coils,  immediately  the 
image  of  the  light  became  visible,  and 
continued  so  as  long  as  the  arrangement 
continued  magnetic.  On  stopping  the  elec- 
tric,cnrrent  and  so  causing  the  magnetic  force 
to  cease,  the  light  instantly  disappeared;  and 
these  phenomena  could  be  renewed  at  plea¬ 
sure,  at  any  instant  of  time,  showing  a  per¬ 
fect  dependence  of  cause  and  effect.  Thus,” 
says  he,  “  is  established  a  true  direct  rela¬ 
tion  and  dependence  between  light  and 
the  magnetic  and  electric  forces,  and  thus  a 
great  addition  is  made  to  the  facts  and  con¬ 
siderations  which  tend  to  prove  that  all 
natural  forces  are  tied  together,  and  have 
one  common  origin.”  The  whole  course  of 
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modern  experimental  philosophy  has  been 
an  advance  to  the  conclusion  here  stated — 
a  conclusion  which,  apart  from  proof,  com¬ 
mends  itself  to  our  convictions  by  its  grand 
simplicity  of  action,  so  in  harmony  with  all 
our  conceptions  of  Almighty  wisdom  and 
power.  The  effects  of  electricity,  tested  in 
a  thousand  ways,  disclose  the  extensive  op¬ 
eration  of  the  electric  forces  in  chemical 
actions — the  resolution  of  the  magnetic  en¬ 
ergy  into  electricity  in  combination  with 
certain  forms  of  matter,  of  which  the  often 
observed  disturbance  of  the  compass  nee¬ 
dles  at  sea  from  storms  of  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning,  gave  note  of  warning,  and  of  which 
the  electro-magnet  is  the  decisive  proof — 
the  influence  upon  a  ray  of  light  of  the  elec¬ 
tro-magnetic  current  flowing  parallel  with  it 
through  the  same  medium — these  are  some 
of  those  realities  of  science  which  intimate 
— for  it  is  best  to  speak  cautiously — the 
elementary  unity  of  the  mightier  agencies 
of  nature,  as  divergent  streams  issuing  from 
a  common  fountain,  functions  of  one  and 
the  same  power. 

Another  paper,  the  twentieth  of  a  series 
on  experimental  researches  in  electricity, 
read  before  the  Royal  Society,  January  8th 
and  15th,  1846,  entitled,  “  On  new  Mag¬ 
netic  Actions,  and  on  the  Magnetic  Condi¬ 
tion  of  all  Matter,”  will  enable  us  to  state 
more  fully  the  newly-discovered  property  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  called  dia¬ 
magnetic.  The  following  details  of  expe¬ 
riment  will  sufiice,  in  which  a  power  was 
given  to  the  electro-magnet  equal  to  sus¬ 
taining  from  56  lbs.  to  112  lbs. 

A  bar  of  the  heavy  glass  was  suspended 
at  its  centre  by  a  long  silk  thread,  so  as  to 
turn  freely  by  the  slightest’ force  on  a  hori¬ 
zontal  plane,  and  secured  from  the  action 
of  currents  o(  air  by  being  inclosed  in  a 
glass  jar.  The  two  poles  of  the  electro¬ 
magnet  were  then  placed  one  on  each  side 
of  the  glass  bar,  when  it  immediately  began 
to  assume  a  position  at  right  angles  to  a 
line  connecting  the  poles,  or  the  line  of 
magnetic  force,  and  rested  in  it  after  a  few 
vibrations,  returning  to  the  same  position, 
if  displaced  by  the  hand.  It  was  therefore 
mutually  repelled  by  the  two  poles.  A  bar 
of  bismuth  obeyed  the  same  law,  but  in  a 
more  decided  manner.  Now  a  bar*  of  iron 
placed  in  the  same  circumstances,  would 
have  assumed  a  position  coincident  with  the 
line  of  the  magnetic  force,  and  therefore  at 
right  angles  with  that  of  the  bismuth  and 
j  the  glass,  subjected  to  the  same  influence, 
i  The  two  positions  were  called  by  Dr.  Fara- 
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day  axial  and  equatorial ;  the  axial  corres¬ 
ponding  with  the  line  connecting  the  poles 
being  that  taken  by  the  iron,  and  the  equa¬ 
torial,  crossing  the  former  at  right  angles, 
that  taken  by  the  bismuth.  It  thus  clearly 
appears  that  different  bodies  are  acted  upon 
by  the  magnetic  forces  in  a  different  and 
recisely  opposite  manner  ;  and  hence  may 
e  grouped  into  two  classes — the  magnetics^ 
comprising,  as  far  as  yet  known,  about  ten 
metals,  of  which  iron  is  the  type — the  dia- 
magnetics^  which  obey  a  contrary  law,  com- 
i  prising  the  great  mass  of  terrestrial  sub- 

I  stances,  of  which  bismuth  is  the  type.  A 

yast  variety  of  substances  have  been  exa¬ 
mined,  simple  and  compound, solid,  fluid  and 
I  gaseous,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  places 
!  in  these  classes,  but  excepting  the  magne- 
I  tic  metals  and  gaseous  bodies  which  are  not 
i  affected  either  way,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
I  neutral,  all  bodies  hitherto  tested — among 
which  phosphorus,  sulphur,  quartz,  calcare¬ 
ous  spar,  water,  alcohol,  sugar,  caoutchouc, 
•wood,  ivory,  flesh  of  various  kinds,  and 
bread,  may  be  mentioned — betray  the  dia¬ 
magnetic  character.  The  human  frame, 
could  it  be  suspended  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  bar  of  glass  or  bismuth,  would  take 
the  same  position,  at  right  angles  with  the 
line  connecting  the  magnetic  poles.  It  is 
well  known  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  its  polarity  and  dip,  that 
'  the  earth  in  mass  acts  like  a  great  magnet, 
the  poles  of  which  are  beneath  the  surface  ; 
and  the  remark  of  Dr.  Faraday  may  point  I 
to  some  revelation  to  which  future  research¬ 
es  may  lead.  “  If  Saturn  were  a  magnet, 
as  the  earth  is,  and  his  ring  composed  of  dia- 
'  magnetic  substances,  the  tendency  of  the  for¬ 
ces  would  be  to  place  it  where  it  actually  is.” 

j 

i  IV.  We  had  intended  to  notice  the  impor¬ 
tant  action  of  light  upon  the  animal  and  ve¬ 
getable  economy ;Tut  our  space  allows  of  only 
I  a  few  references  To  its  influence  in  the  latter 
relation,  which  has  recently  received  some 
new  illustrations.  Every  one  is  acquainted 
with  what  the  French  call  the  etiolation  or 
blanching  of  plants  by  covering  them  up 
from  the  light,  an  effect  purposely  produced 
by  the  market-gardener  to  render  certain 
vegetables  more  palatable,  those  peculiar 
secretions  being  checked  which  cause  their 
rankness  and  stringiness  in  natural  condi¬ 
tions.  Humboldt  beheld  with  astonishment 
the  progress  of  subterraneous  vegetation  in 
the  Cuera  del  Guacharo,"an  immense  longi¬ 
tudinal  cavern  in  the  district  of  Caraccas, 
inhabited  by  nocturnal  fruciferous  birds. 
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Seeds  carried  in  by  the  birds  to  their  young 
and  dropped,  had  sprung  up,  producing 
blanched  stalks  covered  with  half-formed 
leaves  about  two  feet  high  ;  but  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  recognise  the  species,  from  the 
change  in  form,  color,  and  aspect,  which 
the  absence  of  light  had  occasioned.  The 
native  Indians  gazed  upon  these  traces  of 
organization  in  darkness,  with  mingled  cu¬ 
riosity  and  fear,  as  if  pale  and  disfigured 
phantoms,  banished  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  To  the  traveller,' as  he  remarks, 
they  “  recalled  one  of  the  happiest  periods 
of  my  early  youth — a  long  abode  in  the 
mines  of  Freiberg,  where  I  made  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  effects  of  blanching,  which 
are  very  different,  according  as  the  air  is 
pure,  or  overcharged  with  hydrogen  or 
azote.”  Blanched  plants  resume  their  na¬ 
tural  green  color,  even  in  darkness,  if  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  action  of  hydrogen  gas.  The 
vast  forests  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco  ex¬ 
hibit  the  influence  of  light  upon  the  green 
of  the  leaves,  sometimes  upon  a  grand  scale 
when  the  leaf  buds  are  developing.  “  It 
frequently  happens,  that  clouds  and  rain 
obscure  the  atmosphere  for  several  days  to¬ 
gether,  and  that,  during  this  time,  the  buds 
of  entire  forests  expand  themselves  into 
leaves.  These  leaves  assume  a  pallid  hue 
till  the  sun  appears,  when,  within  the  short 
period  of  six  hours  of  clear  sky  and  bright 
sunshine,  their  color  is  changed  to  a  beau¬ 
tiful  green.”  It  has  been  related,  that 
during  twenty  days  of  dark  dull  weather  the 
sun  not  once  making  his  appearance,  the 
leaves  were  expanded  to  their  full  size,  but 
were  almost  white.  One  forenoon,  the 
sun  began  to  shine  in  full  brightness,  the 
color  of  the  forest  absolutely  changed  so 
fast  that  its  progress  might  be  perceived. 
By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  the  whole 
for  many  miles  presented  its  usual  summer 
dress.  The  secretions  of  plants  are  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  influence  of  light. 
It  is  only  from  the  roses  of  the  south,  that 
it  is  worth  while  attempting  to  obtain  the 
powerful  essential  oil,  known  as  Otto  of 
Roses,  those  of  the  north  receiving  the  di¬ 
rect  solar  light  more  obliquely.  This  must 
be  the  cause,  and  not  difference  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  since  artificial  heat  rivalling  the  tro¬ 
pical,  fails  to  produce  the  effect.  * 

The  instinct  of  living  plants  is  very  re¬ 
markable,  or  the  sensible  indications  af¬ 
forded  of  their  dependence  upon  the  lu¬ 
minous  element :  the  stately  head  of  the 
annual  sun-flower  moving  with  the  sun  from 
east  to  west,  returning  by  natural  elasticity 
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after  sunset  to  the  east,  to  meet  his  beams 
in  the  morning  ;  the  innumerable  leaves  of 
a  clover  field  following  the  same  course  ; 
all  plants  turning  towards  the  light,  those 
of  the  hot-house  directing  their  branches  to 
the  side  where  it  is  most  copious,  and  not 
to  the  quarter  of  the  heated  flue,  or  where 
most  air  is  admitted ;  leaves  presenting 
their  upper  surface  to  it,  upon  which  light 
acts  beneficially,  and  hurtfully  upon  the 
under  side,  in  whatever  situation  the  plant 
may  be  placed  ;  those  of  the  mistletoe  dis¬ 
pensing  with  this  rule,  the  two  sides  of  the 
leaves  being  alike  in  appearance,  and  there¬ 
fore,  as  may  be  presumed,  performing  the 
same  functions  in  the  relation  to  light  as 
well  as  air.  Even  of  some  vegetable  pow¬ 
ders,  long  known  to  be  affected  in  color  and 
medicinal  powers  by  exposure  to  light,  and 
therefore  kept  by  the  pharmacopolist  from 
it,  it  has  been  lately  ascertained,  that  seve¬ 
ral  adhere  with  considerable  firmness  to  the 
sides  of  glass  jars  next  the  light,  while  the 
sides  in  shadow  are  left  clear.  Mr.  Hunt, 
who  makes  this  observation,  has  detailed 
some  new  facts  in  communications  to  the 
British  A.ssociation.  He  states,  that  while 
under  all  circumstances  plants  bend  in  a 
very  decided  manner  towards  the  light,  yet 
in  all  experiments  with  red  fluid  media, 
they  bend  as  decidedly  from  it  as  something 
to  be  avoided.  In  examining  the  influence 
exerted  by  colored  light  upon  the  germina¬ 
tion  of  seeds  and  the  growth  of  plants,  the 
same  inquirer  found  that  the  more  luminous 
rays  exercised  a  surprising  influence  in  pre¬ 
venting  germination  ;  that  the  effect  of  the 
chemical  rays  was  such,  that  under  their 
concentrated  influence,  acting  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil,  seeds  germinated  at  a  depth 
below  that  at  which  they  would  have  ger¬ 
minated  in  the  natural  conditions ;  that  the 
leaves  being  developed,  the  action  of  the 
luminous  rays  then  became  necessary  to 
effect  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  deposition  of  woody  fibre  within  the 
plant ;  and  that  under  the  joint  influence 
of  the  chemical  and  luminous  rays,  the 
plant  arrived  at  maturity,  when  the  full 
action  of  the  calorific  or  heat  producing 
rays,  was  required  to  ripen  fruit  and  deve- 
lope  seed. 

But  here  we  must  close  ;  yet  not  without 
referring  to  the  connexion  that  ought  to  be 
maintained  between  the  pleasures  of  sci¬ 
ence,  of  taste,  and  of  devotion — the  last 
giving  zest  to  the  former,  and  furnishing  an 
ample  compensation  in  circumstances  un- 
propitious  to  their  enjoyment.  “  For  all 
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the  blessings  of  the  light,”  to  use  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  fine  old  English  hymn,  we  are 
bound  reverently  to  offer  thanksgiving  to 
the  Father  of  lights.  But,  alas  !  the  com¬ 
monness  of  the  gift  is  apt  to  diminish  our 
sense  of  obligation,  and  cause  us  to  overlook 
its  value.  Milton,  excluded  by  blindness 
from  observation  of  the  “  first-created 
beam,”  by  which  the  scenes  of  natural 
beauty  and  magnificence  around  us  are 
made  visible,  and  exposed 

“  ToMaily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong, 
Within  doors  and  without,  still  as  a  fool  g 
In  powers  of  others,  never  in  my  own,”j 

describes  the  calamity  that  had  befallen 
him,  in  terms  which  may  rebuke  our  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  gift  which  .we  inherit,  and 
which  will  live  coeval  with  the  language  to 
which  they  belong  : — 

“  Seasons  return,  yet  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  eve  or  mom, 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer’s  rose, 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 

But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  an  universal  blank 
Of  nature’s  works  to  me  expunged  and  raz’d, 

And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out.” 

Yet,  while  thus  keenly  sensible  of  his  pri¬ 
vation,  and  an  old  man  fallen  upon  evil 
times,  his  was  not  an  uncomforted  spirit,  as 
the  expression  of  his  patience  testifies — one 
of  the  most  sublime  that  ever  came  from  an 
uninspired  source — showing  the  advantage 
of  connecting  the  contemplation  of  nature 
with  obedience  to  nature’s  God  ; — “  Neither 
am  I  disheartened  that  I  am  now  become 
the  companion  of  the  blind,  of  the  afflicted, 
of  those  that  sorrow,  and  of  the  weak; 
since  I  comfort  myself  with  the  hope,  that 
these  things  do,  as  it  were,  make  me  belong 
still  more  to  the  protection  and  mercy  of 
the  Supreme  Father.  There  is,  according 
to  the  apostle,  a  way  through  weakness  to 
the  greatest  strength ;  let  me  be  the  most 
weak,  provided  that  in  my  weakness  that 
immortal  and  better  strength  exert  itself 
with  more  efiicacy ;  provided  that  in  my 
darkness,  the  light  of  the  face  of  God  shine 
the  clearer.  So  shall  1  prove,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  weak  and  the  most  strong — 
dark,  blind,  and  at  the  same  time  clear¬ 
sighted.  Oh,  let  me  be  consummate  in  this 
weakness  !  in  this  perfected !  Let  me  be 
thus  enlightened  in  this  darkness  !  And 
sure  we,  that  are  blind  are  not  the  least 
care  of  God,  who  hath  been  in  this  element 
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above  all,  merciful  to  us,  that  he  will  have 
us  sec  nothiug  but  himself.  The  high  dis¬ 
pensation  of  God,  his  favor,  hath  given  us 
a  protection  from  the  injuries  of  men,  and 
rendered  us  almost  sacred.  Nor  doth  he, 
indeed,  seem  to  have  brought  this  darkness 
upon  us  so  much  by  the  dimness  of  our  eyes, 
as  by  the  shadow  of  his  protecting  wings  !” 
Happy,  indeed,  they  who  can  thus  draw 
upon  internal  sources  of  comfort,  as  the  ex¬ 


ternal  fail — can  felicitate  themselves  with 
thoughts  of  the  spiritual  amid  the  sadness 
of  the  sensible,  and  indulge  a  Christian 
expectation  of  that  state  to  which  the  figu¬ 
rative  description  applies  : — “  And  the 
city  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the 
moon,  to  shine  in  it ;  for  the  glory  of  God 
did  enlighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light 
thereof.” 


From  Fraior’t  Magazine. 

ANECDOTICAL  SKETCHES  ON  THE  LIFE,  MANNERS,  AND  ECCEN¬ 
TRICITIES  OF  THE  FRENCH  AUTHORS  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 


There  is  a  greater  dissimilarity  between 
the  character  and  genius  of  French  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  English,  than  between  the 
literature  of  the  latter  and  that  of  other 
European  nations.  German  writings  retain 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  us,  and  so 
do  likewise  Italian  and  Spanish  ;  but  the 
French  literature  is,  in  all  its  leading  fea¬ 
tures,  a  thing  quite  sui  generis.  A  French¬ 
man’s  ideas  must  be  always  palpable — never 
far  from  the  surface.  He  invariably  avoids 
diving  deep  into  the  well  of  knowledge  ;  all 
his  representations  and  illustrations  must 
bo  of  the  visible  and  rational  sort,  im¬ 
pressed  with  a  lively  and  vivid  conception, 
and  must  bear  the  stamp  of  actual  existence. 
It  very  rarely  happens  that  a  French  author 
ever  loses  himself  or  his  readers  in  the 
chaos  of  unintelligible  speculation.  There 
are  thousands  of  absurd  books  in  French, 
on  recondite  or  abstract  subjects,  but  their 
absurdity  is  palpable  and  undisguised.  A 
French  fallacy  is  a  tangible  thing — you 
have  no  difficulty  in  detecting  it,  for  it  is 
never  invested  with  the  specious  drapery  of 
refined  and  abstruse  sophistry.  The  na¬ 
tional  mind  of  France  Is  quite  averse  to 
this  mode  “  of  showing  the  weaker  to  be  the 
stronger  reason.”  It  is  essentially  mate¬ 
rial  in  all  its  phases.  The  limpid  clearness 
of  the  pebbled  brook  runs  through  the 
whole  of  French  literature.  The  leading 
principles  of  the  sensual  philosophy,  which 
has  taken  such  deep  root  in  the  genius  of 
our  Gallic  neighbors,  and  which  was  so 
forcibly  and  enthusiastically  promulgated 
for  fifty  years  prior  to  their  first  revolution, 
has  incorporated  itself  with  every  topic  of 
speculation,  whether  philosophic,  dramatic, 
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poetical,  or  imaginative.  Everything  is  a 
sensation  or  impression  ;  it  must  bear  this 
character,  or  it  cannot  come  in  contact  with 
the  national  mind.  Condillac,  the  En¬ 
cyclopedia,  and  Destut-Tracy,  have  still 
left  visible  memorials  of  their  powerful  pens, 
and  have  rendered  the  French  intellects 
almost  impervious  to  the  subtile  genius  of 
Germany,  or  the  forcible  and  ingenious 
spirit  of  philosophizing  which  pervades  the 
great  mass  of  British  literature. 

Now  we  have  often  imagined  that  this 
sensible  and  material  character  of  French 
literature  is  strikingly  portrayed  in  the 
writers  of  the  country ;  the  instrument  is 
fashioned  to  the  work.  Let  a  hVench  and 
English  writer,  of  similar  studies,  sit  down 
together,  and  you  will  soon  detect  the 
amazing  differences  in  their  mental  consti¬ 
tutions.  The  Frenchman  will  be  all  life 
and  vitality — he  will  hop  from  twig  to 
twig  witli  rapidity  and  cleverness,  and  skim 
over  the  surface  of  an  argument  or  system 
with  a  dexterity  which  cannot  be  surpassed. 
To  keep  his  mind  fixed  for  any  length  of 
time  upon  a  concatenated  series  of  argu¬ 
ments,  or  causes  and  effects,  is  impossible. 
His  ardor  is  too  great  to  dwell  upon  par¬ 
ticular  parts  of  a  subject.  He  sums  up  the 
evidence,  and  delivers  his  judgment  with 
all  the  confidence  and  quickness  of  intuition 
itself.  The  Englishman  is  a  different  per¬ 
sonage.  He  is  deeply  impressed  with  the 
vital  importance  of  his  subject.  He  goes 
slowly  and  leisurely  to  work,  and  on  all  the 
various  parts  of  a  system  or  argument  be¬ 
stows  on  each  just  that  degree  of  attention 
w’hich  is  fully  commensurate  with  its  value. 

I  He  works  out  a  moral  problem  with  singu- 
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lar  neatness  and  case,  and  all  his  logical 
arrangements  bear  the  impress  of  a  vigorous 
and  well-regulated  mind.  Both  intellects 
have  points  of  contact,  but  the  points  of 
repulsion  are  vastly  more  numerous.  The 
trains  of  thought  in  each  have  run  too  long 
in  their  accustomed  channels  to  enable 
them  to  amalgamate  and  harmonize  freely.. 
And  hence  it  is  that  England  and  France, 
even  at  the  present  moment,  great  and 
friendly  as  is  the  intercourse  between  them, 
know  really  so  very  little  of  each  other’s 
literature.  For  all  visible  or  practical  pur¬ 
poses  they  might  just  as  well  be  twenty 
thousand  miles  asunder. 

In  perusing  works  of  literature  we  almost 
instinctively  form  to  ourselves  imaginary 
portraits  of  their  authors.  We  find,  from 
the  earliest  records  of  time,  that  everything 
appertaining  to  men  of  genius  was  invested 
with  peculiar  interest.  Every  movement 
and  action  excites  curiosity.  We  want  to 
know  the  manner  of  living,  speaking,  dress- 
ing,  general  behavior,  and  address,  of  every 
one  who  has  gained  the  enviable  celebrity 
of  an  author.  This  is  the  homage  which 
matter  pays  to  mind.  Some  men  have 
spoken  of  this  homage  as  a  weakness,  but 
it  is  a  wholesome  and  necessary  law  of  the 
creation,  and  is  no  mean  or  inefficient 
stimulant  to  literary  enterprise  and  fame. 

Having  been  for  some  months  in  Paris, 
and  domiciled  with  a  most  intelligent 
friend,  I  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
with  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
authors  in  that  renowned  city  of  letters.  I 
had  also  the  advantage  of  seeing  them  in 
what  the  French  call  ihaix  dtshabiUc.  The 
constitutional  vanity  of  the  French  writers 
induces  them  to  make  themselves  rather 
scarce  to  foreigners,  in  order,  1  presume,  to 
excite  curiosity  more  ardently.  As  many 
English  travellers  may  not,  perhaps,  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  those  Parisian 
lions,  1  have  noted  down  a  few  of  my  re¬ 
miniscences,  acquired  from  nearly  a  daily  in¬ 
tercourse  with  them.  I  believe  the  picture 
will  prove  a  faithful  likeness  ;  for  though  I 
candidly  confess  1  am  no  great  admirer  of 
French  modern  authors,  1  would  not  wish 
deliberately  to  bedaub  my  canvas  with  too 
deep  or  sombre  a  coloring. 

After  having  been  a  few  days  in  the 
French  metropolis,  I  expressed  a  wish  to 
my  friend  to  introduce  me  to  the  society  of 
a  few  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  let¬ 
ters.  I  was  told  that  the  foyer  of  the 
Opera  was  the  general  rendezvous  for  all 
the  literary  men  of  France.  We  repaired 
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there  one  evening,  and  found  the  crowd, < '' 
savants  so  great  that  we  were  puzzled  to 
recognise  those  authors  who  occupied  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  in  public  estimation  from  the 
mass  of  mediocrity  by  which  they  were  sur¬ 
rounded. 

“  Look  here,”  said  my  friend ;  ‘‘  do  you 
sec  that  little  red-faced  Falstaff,  with  his 
dark  black  eyes  ?  It  is  De  Balzac,  so  well- 
known  to  all  the  French  ladies  by  his 
satirical  novels.” 

I  subsequently  learned  that  the  first  work 
which  gained  him  celebrity  was  La  Peau 
de  Chagrin^  written  when  he  was  about 
forty  years  of  age.  His  earlier  works  were 
published  under  the  assumed  name  of  Horace 
de  St.  Aubin,  and  when  his  book  Eugenie 
Grandet  appeared  with  his  real  name  pre¬ 
fixed,  most  people  were  ignorant  that  the  au¬ 
thor  had  already  published  twenty  volumes. 
His  reputation  increased  so  rapidly,  that  an 
editor.  Monsieur  Delloge,  bought  the  exclu¬ 
sive  right  of  publishing  his  works  for  fifteen 
years  at  the  rate  of  15,000  francs  per 
annum,  during  his  life,  in  addition  to  6000 
francs  in  ready  money. 

I  shall  here  relate  an  anecdote  of  INfon- 
sieur  de  Balzac,  illustrative  of  a  remarkable 
trait  in  his  character.  He  entertains  a 
very  slender  reverence  for  truth.  He  is 
very  garrulous,  and  his  tales  are  of  such  an 
improbable  and  Baron  Munchausen  charac¬ 
ter,  that  they  almost  carry  with  them  their 
own  refutation.  One  Sunday  he  entered 
the  drawing-room  of  Madame  Sophie  Gay, 
and  declared  that,  having  been  confined  to 
his  room  for  a  fortnight,  he  had  gained,  by 
writing,  during  this  brief  period,  18,000 
I  francs.  This  was  merely  a  piece  of  foolish 
boasting.  At  an  evening  party  last  Janu¬ 
ary^,  he  told  the  whole  company  that  he  had 
made  a  present  of  a  white  horse  to  his  friend 
Sandeau,  for  his  now  year’s  gift.  A  few 
days  afterwards.  Monsieur  Sandeau,  on 
being  complimented  on  his  handsome  pre¬ 
sent,  answered  that  he  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  it.  Notwithstanding  this  flat  denial, 
De  Balzac  still  continued  to  speak  of  the 
white  horse  he  had  bestowed  on  his  friend. 
One  evening  he  walked  up  to  Sandeau,  and 
very  gravely  asked  him  if  he  were  pleased 
with  the  horse  he  had  sent  him.  Sandeau, 
taking  the  thing  as  a  joke,  answered  that  it 
was  a  most  beautiful  and  interesting  ani¬ 
mal.  This  declaration  gave  Balzac  new 
courage,  and  he  remained,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  a  real  convert  to  the  truth  of  his  own 
fabrication. 

He  lives  in  a  small  house  just  out  of 
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Paris.  His  furniture  is  princely,  yet  it  is 
said  that,  when  at  home,  he  dresses  like  a 
monk.  When  he  gives  a  dinner  to  his 
friends,  his  table  is  covered  with  splendid 
plate,  and  the  livery  of  his  servants  is  also 
magnificent.  He  is  of  humble  origin,  but 
you  would  take  him  for  the  descendant  of 
some  ancient  and  noble  family.  He  drinks 
more  coftee  than  six  old  Frenchwomen. 
When  abroad,  he  carries  a  large  gold¬ 
headed  cane.. 

The  next  person  of  distinction  I  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  introduced  to  was  Alphonse  Karr, 
who  is  not  much  handsomer  than  Ue  Bal¬ 
zac.  Karr  was  formerly  a  professor  in  a 
college,  and  began  bis  literary  career  by 
writing  articles  for  a  Sunday  paper,  called 
Figaro.  He  likes  to  be  considered  eccen¬ 
tric,  and  takes  the  most  scrupulous  care  to 
distinguish  himself  by  everything  that  is 
odd  and  original,  to  excite  public  attention. 
Notoriety  is  to  him  one  of  the  staple  arti¬ 
cles  of  existence.  He  used  to  dress  in  a 
suit  of  black  velvet  for  winter,  and  in  nan¬ 
keen  for  summer  ;  but  though  the  materials 
and  colors  of  his  vestments  were  very  op¬ 
posite,  his  fashion  never  varied.  His  mode 
of  living  is  entirely  Turkish.  He  has  no 
chairs  in  his  room,  only  cushions ;  and 
sleeps  on  a  sofa  without  taking  off  his  body 
clothes.  He  generally  writes  lying  down 
on  the  ground — a  somewhat  singular  mode 
of  collecting  his  cogitations.  From  every¬ 
thing  you  see  and  hear  of  him  he  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  opinion  of  Alcibiades,  that 
anything  is  better  for  an  ambitious  man 
than  not  to  be  spoken  of.  He  has  a  negro 
servant,  whom  he  dresses  in  scarlet,  and 
sends  out  to  walk  with  a  very  fine  New¬ 
foundland  dog  named  Freyehiltz,  which  he 
introduces  into  all  his  writings  as  his  only 
faithful  friend.  The  dog  and  the  servant 
add  mightily  to  his  popular  notoriety  ;  for 
he  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  perfect  per¬ 
sonification  of  French  literary  vanity  in  Pa¬ 
ris.  The  walls  of  the  city  are  covered  in 
all  directions  with  his  name,  for  he  never 
publishes  anything  without  puffing  it  off, 
with  all  the  ingenuity  and  indefatigable 
pertinacity  of  a  London  tradesman.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  he  saved  a  man  from  drown¬ 
ing,  and  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Continent,  a  silver  medal  was  given  to  him 
on  the  occasion  by  the  government.  This 
memorial  he  has  the  silly  and  childish  vani¬ 
ty  to  .wear  always  at  his  button-hole. 

On  my  friend  and  1  entering  our  box  at 
the  theatre  one  evening,  just  as  the  overture 
of  the  Huguenots  was  about  to  commence. 


we  saw  Madame  Dudevant,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  George  Sand,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  with  whom 
she  had  been  travelling  for  a  long  time  in 
Italy.  My  friend,  who  knew  her  very  well, 
approached  her,  and  formally  introduced  me 
to  her.  After  a  few  words  exchanged  be¬ 
tween  us,  she  invited  us  to  take  tea  with 
her  the  next  evening ;  this  English  custom 
being  now  almost  generally  adopted  in  Pa¬ 
ris  in  all  circles  which  lay  any  claim  to  fash¬ 
ion.  We  accepted  the  invitation,  and  had 
no  reason  to  regret  fulfilling  our  promise. 

I  found  this  lady  a  very  agreeable  and  sen¬ 
sible  person.  I  enjoyed,  before  the  majority 
of  the  company  arrived,  a  most  interesting 
tete-a-tete  with  her  on  poetry,  history,  the 
belles-lettres,  and  we  even  skirted  the 
borders  of  speculative  philosophy  itself. 
The  whole  evening  was  delightfully  and  ra¬ 
tionally  spent. 

Opposite  to  our  box  in  the  theatre  we 
saw  a  lady  and  gentleman  whose  appear¬ 
ance  struck  me  very  forcibly.  The  lady, 
from  her  fair  complexion  and  light  hair,  we 
took  to  be  English.  My  friend  informed 
me  that  the  lady  and  gentleman  were  Ma¬ 
dame  E - de  G - ,  and  her  husband, 

both  well  known  in  the  literary  world  ;  the 
former  by  her  poetry,  which  at  one  time  was 
of  such  high  repute  that  she  was  called  the 
tenth  muse ;  the  latter,  as  the  founder  of 
the  cheap  press  in  Paris.  I  shall  here  re¬ 
late  an  anecdote  of  Madame  de  G - , 

which  proves,  in  addition  to  many  similar 
ones  which  I  shall  mention,  what  very  curi¬ 
ous  notions  many  persons  who  enjoy  a  lite¬ 
rary  reputation  on  the  Continent  entertain 
of  the  meaning  of  the  epithet  English  Gen¬ 
tleman.  Lord  L - ,  a  rich  nobleman,  be¬ 

ing  in  Paris,  Monsieur  and  Madame 

de  G - were  introduced  to  him  and  to 

Lady  L - .  His  lordship  met  these  two 

distinguished  authors  three  or  four  times  af¬ 
terwards.  After  spending  little  more  than  a 

fortnight  in  Paris,  Lord  L -  was  just  on 

the  point  of  returning  to  England,  when 
one  morning,  being  alone  in  his  breakfast- 
room,  a  servant  entered,  and  inquired  if  his 
lordship  would  receive  a  lady,  who  wished 
most  particularly  to  see  him,  on  a  matter 
of  most  vital  importance.  Lord  L - de¬ 

sired  the  servant  to  show  her  in.  His  lord- 
ship’s  astonishment  was  great  on  recognis¬ 
ing  Madame  G - .  She  immediately 

began  to  explain  to  him  the  meaning  of  her 
abrupt  and  irregular  visit.  Her  husband, 
she  said,  had  failed  in  some  speculation, 
was  a  ruined  man,  and  his  reputation  for 
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ever  annihilated,  if  this  very  morning  he  tisfy  him.  What  silly  and  inconsistent  va- 
could  not  find  a  friend  who  would  lend  him  garies  take  possession  of  the  sons  of  genius  ! 
1500/.  He  had,  therefore,  sent  her  to  im-  This  perpetual  itching  after  the  casual  and 
plore  his  lordship’s  assistance ;  and  she  dubious  distinctions  of  birth  leads  him  into 
was  sure  that  a  lady  could  never  ask  the  aid  many  eccentricities  of  thinking  and  conduct, 
of  such  an  accomplished  English  gentleman  One  day  a  lady  asked  him  why  he  went  so 
in  vain.  All  this  was  accompanied  with  seldom  into  general  society.  Eugene  Sue 
floods  of  tears,  and  the  gesticulations  of  answered,  with  great  apparent  ostentation, 
deep  mental  anguish.  Few  men  can  wit-  that  he  was  so  much  occupied  in  writing, 
ness  the  despair  of  a  beautiful  and  plausi-  and  also  that  the  Duke  So-and-so,  and  the 
hie  woman  unmoved.  At  first  his  lordship  Baron  So-and-so,  always  wished  him  to  form 
was  rather  embarrassed,  and  said  that  he  one  of  their  select  parties.  “  1  am,”  said 
should  have  been  happy  to  assist  her,  but  the  author,  “  compelled  to  give  up  general 
was  not  prepared  to  raise  1500/.  on  so  short  visiting.”  The  lady,  who  had  been  an  in- 
a  notice.  However,  her  grief,  tears,  and  timate  friend  of  his  father’s,  replied,  “  if 
engaging  manners,  so  deeply  interested  you  give  up  visiting  you  do  not  resemble 

Lord  L - ,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  re-  your  father,  who  delighted  in  paying  as 

fuse  ;  and  he  wrote  her  forthwith  a  check  on  many  visits  as  he  could.” 

his  banker  for  the  amount  she  desired.  Ma-  Eugene  Sue  is  stout-built,  rather  pale, 

dame  G -  received  it  with  deep  humili-  has  long  hair,  and  thick  beard,  cut  in  the 

ty,  and  left  him  expressing  her  gratitude  in  French  fashion.  Amongst  other  foibles,  he 
the  warmest  terms.  After  she  was  gone,  is  very  desirous  of  inducing  people  to  be- 

Lord  L - bethought  himself  that  Mon-  lieve  that  he  hardly  ever  eats.  When  at  a 

sieur  G - could  just  as  well  have  come  dinner-party,  he  desires  his  servant  to  bring 

himself  to  ask  such  a  favor ;  but  making  him  some  vegetables,  or,  perchance,  only  an 
due  allowance  for  the  difference  of  national  egg,  and  a  bottle  of  Seltzer  water.  But 
feelings  and  customs,  he  troubled  himself  no  those  of  his  rivals  of  a  censorious  spirit  ac- 
more  about  the  affair.  He  returned  to  cuse  him  of  taking  good  care  to  have  on 
England  next  day,  where  he  waited  patient-  such  occasions,  some  roast  beef  and  pud- 
ly  for  the  time  when  the  money  was  to  be  ding  in  his  own  private  room,  and  of  mak- 
repaid.  Since  this  time  four  or  five  years  ing  a  good  dinner  there  before  he  makes 

have  elapsed.  Lord  L -  has  visited  his  entrte  at  the  general  table.  Every  one 

Paris  more  than  one,  and  has  met  Monsieur  knows  that,  before  he  wrote  The  Mysteries 

and  Madame  de  G - ,  but  they  have  of  Paris^  he  published  a  History  of  the 

never,  to  this  moment,  uttered  one  single  French  Navy^  which  met  with  very 
syllable  about  the  1500/.,  and  Lord  L — ~  poor  success,  and  entailed  no  small  loss  on 
is  too  much  of  a  gentleman  ever  to  remind  the  publisher.  The  work  was  too  serious 
them  of  the  obligation.  for  a  novel,  and  too  romantic  for  a  history. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  French  authors  Something  rather  disagreeable  happened  to 
whom  I  occasionally  met  at  the  Opera  the  author  a  few  weeks  after  the  publication 
House.  A  man  rapidly  gaining  celebrity  in  of  this  work.  He  received  a  parcel  from 
England  is  Eugene  Sue,  author  of  The  Toulon  through  the  Foreign-office,  with  three 
Mysteries  of  Paris  and  The  Wandcrlny  seals  attached.  He  opened  it  very  anxiously, 
Jew.  His  father  was  a  physician,  who  had  and  found  a  small  box  within,  containing  a 
realized  a  comfortable  independency  in  Pa-  silver  medal,  on  which  was  engraved  the  fol- 
ris,  and  who  left  his  son,  our  author,  about  lowing  inscription  in  French : — “  To  Mon¬ 
twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  pounds  a  year,  sieur  Eugene  Sue,  a  token  of  gratitude 
Young  Eugene  Sue  studied  surgery,  and  from  the  French  Navy.”  This  was  cn- 
was  for  nearly  two  years  on  board  a  French  graved  in  large  letters ;  but  under  it,  in 
vessel  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  assistant-  very  small  type,  were  found  these  words: — 
surgeon.  He  has  now  a  house  in  Paris,  For  the  History  of  the  French  Navy  he  did 
furnished  in  the  most  tasteful  and  elegant  not  icrite.^'* 

manner  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance.  It  I  had  not  been  long  in  Paris  until  I  was 
is  said  that  the  furniture  alone  cost  him  introduced  to  Alexandre  Dumas ;  who  hear- 
more  than  4000/. — a  large  sum  for  a  Pari-  ing  I  was  a  foreigner,  began  talking  of 
sian  author.  Unfortunately,  his  change  of  cir-  Brussels,  and  of  the  many  kind  and  intel- 
cumstances  has  spoiled  him.  At  present,  gent  friends  he  had  made  there.  He  is  a 
his  great  ambition  is  to  be  considered  of  no-  tall  man  with  dark  complexion,  blue  eyes, 
ble  descent  ;  Nature’s  nobility  cannot  sa-  and  rather  a  Moorish  face.  The  Parisian 
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press,  under  the  first  impulse  given  by 
Granicr  de  Cassagnac'and  Victor  Hugo,  ac¬ 
cused  him  a  few  years  ago,  of  being  very 
apt  to  borrow  the  materials  for  his  books  of 
his  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  making 
them  his  own,  by  his  peculiar  manner  of 
treating  the  respective  subjects.  His  Ther^se 
was  taken  from  tiie  work  of  Monsieur  Sou- 
vcstre ;  La  Tour  de  Nesle  was  written  by 
Gaillardet,  and  arranged  by  Dumas  ;  An- 
g'ele  belongs  in  a  great  part  to  Monsieur 
Anicit  Bourgeois  ;  Richard  Darlington,  to 
Monsieur  Dimaux  ;  Don  Juan  de  Marana, 
to  Merime'e  ;  and  such  is  the  literary  histo¬ 
ry  of  most  of  his  other  works. 

Monsieur  Dumas  is  the  son  of  the  republi¬ 
can  French  general,  Alexandre  Dumas,  who 
it  is  reported  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the 
father  of  the  present  King  of  Naples.  Al¬ 
though  the  author  of  so  many  works,  which 
are  highly  paid  for  by  the  publisher,  Du¬ 
mas  keeps  no  carriage,  nor  have  his  ser¬ 
vants  any  livery,  he  is  one  of  that  class  of 
men  in  France  who  have  the  greatest  number 
of  what  are  called  friends  Some  people  speak 
in  warm  and  enthusiastic  terms  of  him, 
while  others  do  quite  the  contrary.  Those 
who  seem  to  know  him  best,  and  who  have 
i  the  opportunity  of  seeing  him  in  all  the  dif- 

I  fercnt  phases  of  public  and  private  life,  say 

:  that  he  is  delightful  on  first  acquaintance  ; 

!  but  that  his  head  ruling  his  heart,  he  loses 

his  friends  very  rapidly.  One  of  the  most 
curious  fancies  of  Dumas,  and  some  other 
:  literary  men,  such  as  Victor  Hugo,  Theo- 

?  phile  Gautier,  &c.,  is  to  write  long  articles, 

nay,  even  volumes,  on  the  manners,  customs, 
and  character  of  a  people,  without  ever 
having  taken  the  least  trouble  of  personally 
.studying  or  examining  them.  This  curious 
fact  has  often  been  noticed  by  French  cri¬ 
tics  themselves,  when  writing  on  the  Impres¬ 
sions  de  Voyages  of  Dumas,  and  Le  Rhin  of 
.  Victor  Hugo.  These  works  are  full  of  the 

1  most  curious  and  palpable  mistakes,  entire- 

I  ly  in  opposition  to  all  historical  and  moral 

\  truths.  This  is  carried  to  such  a  degree 

that  in  the  latter  work  of  Hugo’s  there  is  a 
I  beautiful  description  of  the  funeral  pomp 

5  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  as  her  body  was  con¬ 

veyed  along  the  Rhine,  on  its  way  to  Vien¬ 
na,  for  interment.  Now  every  one  knows 
I  that  she  died  and  was  buried  at  Bruges, 

I  where  her  tomb  is  still  admired  by  all  stran¬ 

gers  who  visit  that  ancient  city  of  Flanders. 

I  This  is  only  one  out  of  the  many  examples 

j  we  could  quote  on  this  subject, 

i  It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  the 

reader  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  com- 

1 


mercial  value,  if  I  may  be  allowed  such  an 
expression,  of  the  author  of  whom  I  have 
just  spoken.  The  regular  sale  of  his  most 
celebrated  works  is  from  four  to  jive  thou¬ 
sand  copies,  in  different  editions.  Other 
authors,  like  Frederic  Soulie,  Leon  Garlan, 
Emile  Souvestre,  Alphonse  Karr,  Michel 
Raymond,  sell  from  two  to  three  thousand 
copies  only.  There  is  a  third  class  of  au¬ 
thors,  of  whose  works  there  is  seldom  more 
than  twelve  hundred  or  two  thousand  struck 
off ;  such  as  Alphonse  Royer,  Paul  de  la 
Croix,  &c. 

We  shall  cast  a  glance,  in  the  way  of  pe¬ 
cuniary  remuneration,  to  the  Princes  of 
Literature.  First,  stands  Balzac,  who,  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  has  few,  if  any 
rivals.  He  is  considered  by  his  country¬ 
men  as  the  most  fertile  of  all  their  novel 
writers.  It  has  often  been  asserted  that 
the  number  of  works  published  by  him  hav¬ 
ing  his  real  or  pseudo  name,  such  as  Horace 
de  St.  Aubin,  Lord  R’hone,  &c.,  would  be 
sufficient  to  build  a  good  sized  house  of 
books.  At  the  time  Monsieur  Balzac  pub¬ 
lished  his  first  novel,  he  had  a  private  print¬ 
ing  press.  His  manner  of  literary  compo¬ 
sition  is  most  laborious.  He  copies  the 
same  manuseript  over  seven  or  eight  times, 
and  even  then  he  takes  great  care  to  have 
his  work  printed  and  corrected  at  his  own 
house,  and  by  his  own  printer,  before  he 
sends  it  to  the  press ;  therefore,  instead  of 
a  manuscript,  Balzac  generally  sends  his 
works  in  printed  sheets  to  his  editor.  If 
he  happen  by  chance  to  forward  his  own 
handwriting,  it  is  found  by  no  means  a  very 
easy  task  to  decipher. 

In  France,  the  readers  of  reviews  and  of 
the  daily  papers  not  being  of  the  same  class 
of  persons  as  the  subscribers  to  circulating 
libraries,  a  species  of  literary  speculation 
has  arisen  out  of  this  circumstance.  Bal¬ 
zac,  for  example,  sold  for  a  high  price  to 
the  Revue  de  Paris  a  novel  in  separate 
chapters,  which  was  a  month  afterwards 
again  published  in  volumes ;  and  the  se¬ 
cond  editor  had  no  reason  to  complain  that 
the  sale  had  diminished  in  consequence  of 
the  previous  publication  of  the  work. 
George  Sand  (or  Madame  Dudevant,  one  and 
the  same  person)  and  Jules  Janin  generally 
sell  the  first  edition  of  a  work  in  two  vo¬ 
lumes  for  about  6000  francs  (240/.).  It  is 
doubtful  if  they  ever  raise  as  much  as  eight 
thousand  francs  (320/).  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  very  expensive  manner 
of  living  of  Jules  Janin,  and  have  seen  his 
houses  and  carriages,  may  easily  imagine 
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that  it  is  not  by  the  sale  of  his  novels  that 
he  is  enabled  to  live  in  this  style.  There 
is  not,  perhaps,  another  person  in  all  France 
who  employs  his  talents  in  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  ways  as  he  does.  Independently  of  the 
feuilleton  which  he  constantly  writes  for  the 
Journal  des  Vebats,  he  composes  articles 
in  praise  of  everything  concerning  the 
opera  ;  besides  his  co-operation  in  a  great 
number  of  papers,  reviews,  miscellanies,  de¬ 
scriptions  of  festivals,  &c.  M.  Janin  also 
writes  a  considerable  number  of  prefaces, 
advertisements,  and  introductions  to  the 
literary  works  of  others,  to  which  he  signs 
his  name.  It  was  confidently  and  currently 
stated  that  he  had  received  1000  francs  for 
a  review  of  a  new  work  written  by  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Custine.  If  we  suppose  that  he 
makes  as  much  every  week — which  is  far 
from  improbable — this  rate  of  making  mo- 
by  his  literary  labors  may  account  very 
sa  .  isfactorilyfor  his  expensive  mode  of  living 
We  must  not,  however,  imagine  tliatj 
there  are  a  great  number  of  French  authors  | 
who  can  by  their  pen  furnish  themselves  i 
with  horses,  and  similar  luxuries.  There’ 
are,  perhaps,  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  of : 
this  description  in  the  whole  range  of  the  | 
French  metropolis.  Amongst  the  number; 
we  must  include  Scribe,  who  has  inscribed  ^ 
on  the  panels  of  his  carriage  the  device  of 
two  pens  crossed,  with  the  motto,  “  hide  i 
Fortuna.^'*  Several  other  literary  persona- 1 
ges,  who  enjoy  the  smiles  of  Fortune — such 
as  George  Sand,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  &c. —  j 
were  in  easy  circumstances  previous  to  their  j 
commencement  of  authorship ;  and  there¬ 
fore  they  are  not,  on  this  account,  obliged, ' 
like  many  authors,  to  bring  forth  at  certain 
periods  a  volume,  good  or  bad,  under  pain  | 
of  actual  starvation.  I  have  been  assured, } 
that  the  dramatic  works  of  Alexandre  Dumas  j 
brought  him'  about  a  1000  francs  a  month,  j 
He  gains  another  nett  thousand  monthly 
for  his  co-operation  with  the  newspaper  j 
La  Presse^  to  which  he  contributes  two  or 
three  articles  a  week.  His  dramas  have  no  j 
longer  the  same  success  that  they  formerly 
had ;  and  in  consequence,  he  has  lately 
published  a  great  number  of  historical  no¬ 
vels.  It  is  no  matter  whether  these  be  good 
or  bad  ;  they  sell  well,  and  the  author’s 
principal  object  is  to  make  money.  The 
two  French  authors  least  reprehensible  in 
this  respect  are  Victor  Hugo  and  Alfred  de 
Vigny.  They  both  consider  it  worth  their 
while  to  polish  a  work  ;  and  they  may  rest 
assured  that  they  will  be  amply  rewarded 
by  the  applause  of  posterity.  i 
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It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  French 
press,  before  the  year  1830,  did  not  produce 
the  eighth  part  of  the  works,  nor  the  third 
part  of  the  newspapers,  published  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  Almost  all  the 
great  literary  names  of  the  day  began  to 
be  publicly  known  in  1831  and  1832. 
Soulie,  Gorluu,  Masson, *De  la  Fouche, 
Karr,  Balzac,  Sand,  &c. — all  belong  to 
this  period.  We  do  not  mention  here  those 
who  exclusively  write  poetry,  such  as  Bar- 
bier,  Emile  Deschamps,  Altaroche,  Ber¬ 
trand,  &c.  f  nor  the  philosophers  :  because 
in  this  paper,  we  only  intend  giving  a  sketch 
of  the  authors  of  what  may  he  termed  light 
literature. 

Owing,  probably,  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  all  these  writers  have  been  accustomed 
to  compose,  the  demands  for  their  produc¬ 
tions  increase  every  day.  Their  works  are 
generally  sold  before  they  are  written  ;  and, 
in  consequence,  some  curious  questions  are 
occasionally  brought  before  the  legal  tribu¬ 
nals.  Among  a  number,  I  shall  mention 
the  following  case : — An  author,  little 
known  abroad,  but  who  in  Paris  has  the  re¬ 
putation  of  being  a  man  of  considerable 
knowledge  and  wit.  Monsieur  Claudon,  took 
it  into  his. head  to  write  a  book  under  the 
title  of  Le  Baron  d"* Holhach.  An  editor 
or  publisher  agreed  to  give  him  4000  francs 
for  the  work,  which  was  to  form  two  volumes. 
M.  Claudon,  finding  the  subject  much  richer 
than  he  at  first  anticipated,  could  not  fully 
develope  his  plan  in  two  volumes,  but  wish¬ 
ed  to  add  a  third.  The  publisher  refused 
to  accept  the  work  in  three  volumes,  and 
insisted  upon  the  author  keeping  strictly  to 
the  letter  of  his  eontract.  The  case  being 
brought  before  the  regular  tribunal,  M. 
Claudon  was  condemned  to  the  verbatim 
fulfilment  of  his  written  agreement.  In 
consequence  of  this  decision,  he  terminated 
his  work  abruptly,  and  Baron  d'lfolbach 
made  its  appearance  in  two  volumes.  The 
I  editor  had  reason  to  lament  his  rashness 
j  and  obstinacy ;  for  a  few  months  after  the 
author  sold  the  third  volume  of  the  work  to 
anotlier  person,  and  it  was  considered  very 
much  superior,  indeed,  to  the  other  two 
volumes  which  had  preceded  it. 

At  the  present,  writing  a  book  has  <|uite 
become  a  money-making  affair.  This  is 
curried  to  such  a  length  that,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  noticed,  a  writer  in  Paris  sells  a  work 
before  he  has  composed  a  line  of  it,  and 
only  sets  to  his  task  when  the  printer  is 
waiting  for  him.  Some  write  the  half,  or 
the  third,  or  even  the  quarter  of  a  novel,  a 
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comedy,  or  a  vaudeville,  sell  it,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  made  up  by  some  other  person. 
Every  one  has  heard  of  the  Duchess 
d’Abrantes,  the  wife  of  Junot,  who  died  be¬ 
fore  he  could  secure  a  fortune  to  his  family  ; 
but  few  know  that  the  eldest  son,  the  Duke 
Napoleon  d’Abrantes,  works  (this  is  the 
proper  expression)  for  the  \.rabigu  Comique, 
and  for  some  other  Parisian  minor  theatres, 
when  they  are  in  want  of  new  pieces.  What 
a  deplorable  state  of  literature  !  Of  course, 
poetry  is  very  little  sought  after.  With 
the  exception  of  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine, 
Auguste  Darbier,  and  a  few  others,  nobody 
in  France  could  make  any  money  by  a  vo¬ 
lume  of  poetry.  The  printer  could  not  find 
purchasers  for  more  than  one  hundred  co¬ 
pies  !  and  although  no  more  are  in  general 
struck  oflF,  the  author  is  often  obliged  to 
give  them  away  in  order  that  the  whole  edi¬ 
tion  should  not  remain  on  the  shelves.  It 
is,  perhaps,  from  this  reason  that  five  or  six 
of  the  best  French  authors  are  totally  un¬ 
able  to  put  four  lines  together  into  verse. 
Balzac  does  not  know  where  or  how  a  verse  i 
should  begin  or  end.  Jules  Janin  was  oblig- 
ed  to  have  recourse  to  the  kindness  of  Au¬ 
guste  Barbier  to  compose  the  short  piece  of 
poetry  for  him,  in  his  novel  of  L^Ane  mort 
et  la  Femme  guillotinee.  George  Sand, 
wishing  to  insert  some  stanzas  in  one  of  her 
last  works,  had  them  written  by  Henri  de 
Latouche,  one  of  the  most  gifted  but  ne¬ 
glected  poets  of  France.  I  could  add  a 
great  number  of  similar  examples  ;  but  1 
wish  to  spare  some  names  which  have  pre¬ 
served  in  England  a  reputation  far  beyond 
their  merits,  principally  from  their  having 
been  often  brought  before  the  public  by 
some  kind  friends  in  the  French  newspa¬ 
pers.  1 

In  general  I  would  advise  all  English 
readers  never  to  form  their  opinions  of  the  i 
merits  of  French  authors  from  the  articles 
inserted  in  the  newspapers  of  that  country. 
Some  clever  writers  of  clever  books  are  sel¬ 
dom  mentioned  by  them  ;  whilst  the  names 
of  others,  whoso  works  are  hardly  worth 
reading,  are  invariably  placed  before  the 
public  eye,  and  extravagantly  praised. 
This  fact  may,  in  some  measure,  account 
for  the  profitable  trade  of  Monsieur  Le 
Bigna,  a  name  known  to  few  out  of  France. 

I  shall,  therefore,  make  a  pa.ssing  remark 
or  two  on  the  man  and  his  calling.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Le  Bigna  is  an  honest  trader  in  second¬ 
hand  books,  and  a  sort  of  undertaker  of 
literature.  When  a  publisher  wi.shes  to  get 
rid  of  a  pile  of  books,  which  he  has  no  hope 


of  selling,  he  takes  them  to  Monsieur  Le 
Bigna,  who  purchases  the  whole  impression, 
irrespective  of  the  author’s  name,  at  the  fix¬ 
ed  price  of  Jift If  centimes  per  volume.  Some 
unfortunate  writers  have  had  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  witness  the  whole  impression  of  some 
of  their  works  disposed  of  in  this  manner. 
Monsieur  Le  Bigna  carries  on  an  important 
traffic  with  the  grocers,  tobacco-merchants, 
and  the  circulating  libraries  in  small  towns 
and  villages  ;  and  he  also  supplies  the  colo¬ 
nies,  and  receives  a  premium  on  exporta¬ 
tion.  One  may  readily  imagine  that  this 
man  is  the  terror  of  all  aspiring  and  ambi¬ 
tious  French  authors.  Whoever  is  placed 
on  his  catalogue,  instantly  falls  fifty  per 
cent,  in  commercial  value,  and  seventy-five 
in  the  estimation  of  his  literary  brethren. 
When  a  crabbed  publisher  quarrels  with  a 
writer,  and  it  so  happens  that  the  former 
has  still  a  few  volumes  of  the  work  of  the 
latter,  they  are  revengefully  transferred  to 
the  shelves  of  Alonsieur  Bigna,  from  whom 
they  are  sure  to  be  eagerly  repurchased, 
either  by  the  author  or  his  friends,  to  pre¬ 
vent  debasement  and  humiliation.  In  or¬ 
der  to  promote  his  own  pecuniary  ends, 
Monsieur  Bigna  sometimes  sticks  up  the 
name  of  an  author’s  book,  in  rather  a  con¬ 
spicuous  manner  or  spot,  in  his  place  of 
business  ;  and  this  invariably  calls  forth 
immediate  attention  from  those  deeply  inte¬ 
rested  ill  the  matter. 

Another  misfortune  of  a  writer  is,  to  find 
a  copy  of  his  work  on  a  quai  or  book-stall, 
in  some  obscure  street,  particularly  if  the 
copy  has  been  a  presentation  one  to  some 
kind  friend  or  distinguished  patron.  I  re¬ 
member  once  having  purchased  the  first  vo¬ 
lume  of  Affaires  de  Rome,  with  this  inscrip¬ 
tion,  “  A  JIunsicnr  H.  de  L***  :  llommage 
du  respect  de  son  obeissant  serviteur,  F.  de 
Lamennais.^^  This  volume  and  the  pre¬ 
cious  autograph  cost  me  just  one  franc ! 
What  is  found  in  this  way,  in  the  greatest 
quantity,  is  poetry — poor  poetry  !  the  beg¬ 
gar  of  the  nineteenth  century  ! 


A  Mazarine  Bidle. — The  Literary  Gazette  says 
that  the  Mazarine  Bible  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
Mr.  Wilkes,  was  sold  by  Mr.  Leigh  Sotheby,  in  the 
important  sale  he  has  been  .so  ably  conducting  for 
eleven  days,  at  the  price  of  500/.  The  purchasers 
were  Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam,  and  the  destination 
of  this  rare  work  (fourteen  copies  only  knowm)  is 
the  Museum  at  New  York. 

ScULPTLKE  FOR  THE  HoUSE  OF  LoRDS.  —  Mf. 
Handyside  Ritchie,  of  Edinburgh,  has  received  in¬ 
structions  to  execute  two  of  the  bronze  statues  for  the 
House  of  Lords. 
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Deep  Emotion — bright  expressive  thoughts,  | 
rising  to  embody  and  illustrate  it — Words  | 
so  cunningly  inwoven  together,  as  at  once 
to  speak  the  thoughts  and  to  charm  the 
sense  of  harmony, — these  are  the  essential 
elements  of  the  highest  Poetry.  Feeling, 
Thought,  Language  ;  the  fire  that  heats, 
the  vietal  that  glows,  the  mould  that  shapes 
and  perfects,  and  delivers  into  visible  beau¬ 
ty  the  consummate  product ! 

Nothing  is  more  commonly  verified  than 
the  abundant  possibility  of  the  presence 
of  one  of  these  constituents  without  the 
others  and  the  consequent  imperfection — 
nay,  in  numerous  cases,  the  utter  impracti¬ 
cability  of  the  great  result  to  which  they 
are  all  equally  designed  to  contribute.  Yet 
it  is  also  certain  that  the  presence  of  the 
three  is  not  always  and  absolutely  necessa¬ 
ry  ;  that  in  some  cases  a  result  of  great  ex¬ 
cellence  in  its  own  class  or  kind  is  attaina¬ 
ble  where  the  first  of  them,  at  least,  is  al¬ 
most  wholly  absent.  Thoughts  clear  and 
true,  delivered  in  harmonious  verse,  compose 
in  themselves  an  admirable  result ;  seldom 
indeed,  where  permanently  and  extensively 
popular,  without  some  infusion  of  a  higher 
element ;  but  yet,  even  independently  of  that 
higher  element,  conveying  a  large  measure 
of  pure  and  justifiable  gratification.  Not 
to  speak  of  that  class  of  poetical — at  least 
of  rhythmical — compositions  in  which  the 
purely  ludicrous  is  alone  contemplated,  we 
cannot  forget  that  nearly  the  entire  original 
writings  of  Pope  and  of  Boilcau,  the  larger 
portion  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  Dry  den,  and 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  productions  of  Horace,  are  of  a 
kind  in  which  even  when  (as  in  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock  and  the  Dunciad)  the  play  of  pure 
fancy  is  rapid,  brilliant,  and  various  beyond 
description,  there  is  little  or  no  impulse  of 
emotion  in  the  original  invention,  or  com¬ 
munication  of  emotion  to  the  reader.  There 
has  always  indeed  been  a  current  suspicion 
that  the  title  of  Poetry  belonged  to  much 
of  this  beautiful  manufacture  of  intellect 
in  only  a  qualified  sense ;  a  controversy 
fought  out  upon  the  special  case  of  Pope 
in  a  rapid  fire  of  pamphlets  some  years 
since  ;  but  fought  with  little  satisfactory  is¬ 
sue,  because  the  disputants  seem  not  to 
have  succeeded  either  in  agreeing  upon  any 
settled  method  of  inquiry,  or  in  ascertain¬ 


ing  any  determinate  criterion.  That  crite¬ 
rion,  it  is  submitted,  can  only  be  found  by 
fixing,  in  the  first  instance,  the  ultimate  ob¬ 
ject  of  Poetry.  And  on  this  point  the  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  that  object  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  single  ;  that  there  are  at  the  least  two 
very  different  aims  in  poetical  composition ; 
constituting  two  classes,  fundamentally  dis¬ 
tinct  ;  of  which,  however,  the  one  is  so  in¬ 
comparably  beyond  the  other  in  eminence, 
as  naturallv  to  have  absorbed  to  itself  near- 

V 

ly'the  whole  honors  and  dignities  of  the 
Art.  Theorists  have  made  the]  sole  ob¬ 
ject  of  Poetry  the  communicating  of  pleas¬ 
ure  ;  and  theorists  have  made  it  lit.tle  more 
than  the  communication  of  profit  and  im¬ 
provement  ;  and  theorists  have  combined 
both  ; — all  equally  with  a  failure  of  perspi¬ 
cuity  and  completeness.  The  controversy 
just  alluded  to,  on  the  poetical  merits  of 
the  writings  of  Pope,  brought  out  the  defi¬ 
ciency  ;  though  it  hardly  effected  much  to¬ 
wards  supplying  it. 

If  the  main  or  sole  object  of  Poetry  be 
(as  some  of  the  old  theorists  decreed)  to 
please^  it  would  be  hard  to  refuse  the  title 
of  Poetry  in  its  highest  sense  to  these  de¬ 
lightful  creations  ;  while  if  only  to  profit  and 
improve^  a  metrical  version  of  pure  philoso¬ 
phic  speculation  could  scarcely  be  excluded 
from  the  definition.  But  these  conceptions 
are  at  once  too  indefinite  and  too  exclusive. 
The  proper  scope  of  nearly  all  which  man¬ 
kind  have  in  all  ages  agreed  to  regard  as 
the  truest  manifestations  of  undoubted  Po¬ 
etry  (and  it  is  in  constant  reference  to  that 
judgment  alone  that  any  profitable  investi¬ 
gation  of  such  a  question  can  ever  be  car¬ 
ried  on)  is  not  simply  to  please^  still  less, 
simply  to  please  by  imitation  (how  could  a 
notion  so  frigid  and  superficial  have  ever 
satisfied  a  Greek  .^)  nor  yet  simply  to  profit 
or  improve  ; — but  to  exalt  and  ennoble  by 
the  special  ministry  of  Imagination.  This 
is  the  main  and  principal  object  of  all, 
which  is  essentially  and  eminently  poetic, 
though  it  be  not  absolutely  the  only  one. 

VVe  look  abroad  upon  our  table — a  goodly 
firmament  starred  with  octavos  of  the  first, 
post-octavos  of  the  second,  and  duodecimos 
of  the  third,  magnitude  ;  and  ruefully  pon¬ 
der  in  which  of  these  numerous  “  orbs  of 
song”  shall  we  seek  the  exemplification 
and  embodiment  of  our  speculations.  Gilded 
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passion,  by  a  deceased  Paisley  apothecary. 
Some  t€Stimonia  auctorum  in  the  preface 
contain  praises  of  this  performance,  which 
are  utterly  extravagant ;  the  poem  does  not 
furnish  a  new  thought  from  end  to  end  ;  and 
seems  to  us  to  afford  no  one  point  for  ap¬ 
probation,  beyond  the  apparent  singularity 
of  its  origin.  Yet  the  education  of  an  apo¬ 
thecary  may  well  have  been  of  a  higher 
class  than  that  of  Burns,  of  Bloomfield,  and 
of  Clare ;  and  Apollo,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  was,  according  to  the  mythologists, 
god  no  less  of  physic  than  of  verse.  “  The 
Country-House,  and  Other  Poems,”  by 
James  Prior,  Esq.  (the  author  of  the  Lives 
of  Burke  and  Goldsmith).  The  sort  of 
good-natured  poetry,  which  it  would  be  ill- 
Aatured  to  dissect  severely.  “  The  Bride 
of  Imael an  Irish  poetical  romance  of  the 
Scott  mould ;  the  authoress  (^Miss  Jane 
E.  Herbert)  displays  much  facility  and  feel¬ 
ing.  “  The  Palace  of  Fantasy,”  “  The 
Lake,”  “  Zuleika,”  “  Zayda” — nay,  we 
are  fairly  exhausted.  The  multitude  is 
overpowering ;  these  rapid  successive  flashes 
of  refulgent  genius,  are  too  dazzling  for  or¬ 
dinary  eyes.  To  refresh  our  faculties,  we 
must  concentrate  them.  An  hour  of  late 
light  still  remains  ;  for  wintry  spring’s  se¬ 
pulchral  shroud  of  snow  suffers  not  one 
pallid  ray  to  be  lost.  We  stretch  forth  our 
I  arm  once  more,  and  open  the  “  Poems  of 
William  Motherwell.” 


The  present  edition  of  Mr.  Motherwell’s 
Poems  is  prefaced  by  an  account  of  his  life.* 
From  this  we  learn  that  he  was  born  at 
Glasgow  in  1797,  and  passed  most  of  his 
years  in  local  legal  situations  ;  at  first  as  a 
writer’s  elerk  in  the  office  of  the  Sheriff- 
Clerk  of  Paisley,  and  afterwards  as  Sheriff- 
Clerk  Depute  of  the  County  of  Renfrew. 
At  various  times  during  his  tenure  of  these 
unpoetical  callings,  he  cast  his  thoughts  in¬ 
to  verse,  and  occasionally  cultivated  the 
arts  of  design,  for  which  he  appears  to  have 
possessed  great  natural  talent.  From  a 
very  early  period  he  sought  the  glories  of 
local  poetical  celebrity  in  the  usual  fashion 
— contributing  to  the  little  periodicals  of 
his  neighborhood,  and  mainly  sustaining 
more  than  one.  In  1819,  he  edited  an  in- 


•  The  title-page  is  ornamented  by  a  vignette  bust 
of  the  author,  full  of  expression  and  character.  We 
have  seldom  seen  manly  spirit  and  kindliness  more 
distinctly  written  in  the  lineaments  of  a  human 
countenance. 
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Harp  of  Renfrewshire;”  and  in  1827,  a 
ballad  collection  of  much  greater  preten¬ 
sion  and  value,  styled  ‘‘  Minstrelsy,  An¬ 
cient  and  Modern,”  with  an  elaborate 
Historical  Introduction.  This  work  gave 
him  considerable  importance  in  the  Scottish 
literary  world,  and  brought  him  into  con¬ 
nexion  with  many  persons  of  celebrity ; 
among  others,  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to 
whom  the  subject  was  ever  so  specially  dear 
and  interesting,  and  from  whom  the  biogra-  | 
pher  gives  us  a  letter  to  Motherwell,  writ-  | 
ten  with  all  the  simplicity,  solidity,  and 
kind-heartedness,  that  characterize  all  the 
letters  of  that  illustrious  person,  and  that 
prove  to  us  how  incomplete,  even  after  all 
his  wonderful  performances  as  poet,  novel¬ 
ist,  historian,  and  critic,  would  have  been 
our  estimate  of  Scott,  if  his  varied  and  ad¬ 
mirable  private  correspondence  had  been 
lost  to  the  world.  Motherwell  never  per¬ 
sonally  met  the  great  author  ;  but  his  bio¬ 
grapher  tells  us  that,  after  Scott’s  death, 
he  made  his  duteous  pilgrimage  to  Abbots¬ 
ford,  and  was  wont  to  say,  that  “  nothing 
in  that  splendid  mansion  had  affected  him 
so  much  as  Sir  Walter’s  staff,  with  the  hit 
dibble  at  the  end  of  it.”  In  1828,  Mother- 
well  established  and  edited  a  monthly  peri¬ 
odical,  entitled  the  Paisley  Magazine  ;  and 
contributed  to  it  some  of  the  finest  of  those 
pieces  by  which  his  name  is  now  known. 
About  the  same  time  he  became  editor  of  a 
local  newspaper,  as  successor  to  a  very 
pretty  poet  of  our  own  island,  Mr.  William 
Kennedy;*  and  in  1830,  removed  to  Glas¬ 
gow  to  conduct  the  Glasgow  Courier. 
The  date  of  this  appointment  will  suffi¬ 
ciently  apprise  the  reader  of  the  stormy  sea 
on  which  the  poet  had  now  embarked  his 
talents  and  his  happiness.  The  west  of 
Scotland  was  peculiarly  agitated  at  a  season 
of  universal  agitation.  Motherwell  em¬ 
braced  the  Tory  cause,  in  its  strongest  and 
most  determined  form.  In  these  tempests 
(interrupted,  however,  by  some  starry 
gleams  of  blue  sky — for  he  first  collected 
his  poems  at  this  time,  and  wrote  several), 
he  struggled  with  doubtful  success,  but 
“  bating  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope,”  till, 
seized  by  fatal  disease,  long  working,  and 
yet  fearfully  sudden  in  its  last  attack,  he 
expired  of  apoplexy,  on  the  1st  day  of  No¬ 
vember,  1835. 

Motherwell’s  Poems  are  nearly  all  of 
the  ballad  class.  It  was  one  fortunate 

*  Author  of  “The  Arrow  and  the  Rose,”  and 
“  Fitful  Fancies.” 
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characteristic  of  this  writer,  that  he  seems 
perfectly  to  have  recognised  where  his  own 
strength  lay,  and  to  have  almost  unvary¬ 
ingly  adhered  to  the  branch  of  Art  he 
originally  adopted  with  so  much  spirit  and 
success.  There  are  several  things  in  the 
volume  which  might,  indeed,  have  been 
written  by  far  inferior  men ;  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  short  effusions  are  of  great 
merit  in  their  class — some  of  decided  and 
lasting  excellence.  They  are  in  every  vein 
— tender,  terrible,  thoughtful,  fanciful,  all 
with  a  certain  lack  of  metrical  skill  in  which 
Motherwell  was  sometimes  strangely  at 
fault ;  full  of  genuine,  unborrowed  feeling  ; 
rich  with  observation  of  Nature  clearly 
taken  at  no  second-hand,  no  electrotype 
plating  of  worn-out  imagery,  re-issued 
“  good  as  new  ;”  the  work  of  a  man  who 
had  drunk  for  himself  at  the  old  fountains 
of  national  poesy,  and  in  whom  the  love  of 
those  wild  fiowers  of  song  was  so  powerful 
as  to  secure  him  from  the  danger  of  all 
more  vitiating,  even  though  perhaps  more 
finished  models — so  judicious  and  so  ge¬ 
nial,  as  to  make  him  feel  that  the  true  way 
to  inherit  the  spirit  of  the  old  bards  was  to 
go  straight  to  nature  for  himself,  as  they  had 
done. 

Love  and  war — fierce  wars  and  faithful 
loves” — as  customary  with  all  “  those  same 
metre  ballad-mongers,”  are  of  course  the 
main  staple  of  our  Glasgow  minstrel. 
Among  those  dedicated  to  the  former  theme 
the  famous  song  of  “  Jeanie  Morrison”  will 
probably  be  considered  to  take  precedence. 
Simple  and  spontaneous  as  this  little  poem 
appears,  we  are  informed  by  Motherwell’s 
biographer,  that  of  it  “  there  exist  at  least 
two  rough  drafts,  if  not  more,  in  which  the 
process  of  elaboration  is  very  distinct,  and 
out  of  which  the  poem,  as  it  now  stands, 
was  wrought.  There  are,’’  he  adds,  “  of 
course,  different  versions  of  particular 
stanzas,  but  the  leading  idea  and  images 
are  the  same  in  all  ;  and,  as  he  was  thirty- 
four  years  of  age  when  he  published  the 
ballad  in  its  present  form,  we  thus  see  that 
this  single  production  was,  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  work  of  a  life.”  Sueh  perfection 
of  art  is  it  celare  artem  ;  so  very  hard  is  it 
to  be  perfectly  at  ease.  Meanwhile  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  ballad  may  have 
suffered  as  well  as  profited  by  this  process. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Laureate  busies 
his  venerable  leisure  in  re-casting,  or  re¬ 
forming  many  of  his  great  poems ;  but  his 
admirers  have  often  seriously  doubted 
whether  his  second  and  third  readings  will 
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be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  text  of  future 
editions  ;  and  have  vainly  sighed  for  an 
injunetion  from  some  poetical  Court  of 
Chancery  to  restrain  this  Saturnian  process 
of  mutilating  his  lovely  offspring. 

Jeanie  Morrison  was  a  school-boy  flame  ; 
“  a  mild  and  bashful  girl,”  says  the  biogra¬ 
pher, — “  a  pretty  girl  and  of  good  capaci¬ 
ty,”  declares  the  more  searching  verdict  of 
the  schoolmaster.  But  indeed  the  school¬ 
master  has  even  more  to  tell  us  than  this 
characteristic  criticism.  “Her  hair  was 
of  a  lightish  brown,  approaching  to  fair ; 
her  eyes  were  dark,  and  had  a  sweet 
and  gentle  expression ;  her  temper  was 
mild,  and  her  manners  unassuming.  Her 
dress  was  also  neat  and  tidy.  In  winter 
she  wore” — but  positively  wo  will  go  no 
further ;  for  further  particulars  we  beg  to 
refer  to  the  Ladies'^  Fashionable  Maga¬ 
zine  for  1808.  “  She  is  now,”  it  seems, 

“  a  widow,  with  a  family  of  three  children  ; 
all  of  whom  arc  grown  up  and  doing  well;” 
a  termination  of  Jeanie’s  career,  which  can 
only  be  compared  to  the  latest  accounts  of 
the  “  Maid  of  Athens,”  who,it  seems,  is  now 
“  doing  well”  as  Mrs.  Black  of  Marathon,  or 
som.e  similarly  romantic  title,  for  we  cannot 
be  positive  as  to  the  precise  designation. 

The  ballad  was  first  thrown  off  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
afterwards  much  altered,  as  indeed  is  mani¬ 
fest  from  the  substance  of  it.  The  whole 
strain  points  to  a  distant,  sadly  remember¬ 
ed  period. 

“  JEANIE  MORRISON. 

“  IVe  wandered  east,  I’ve  wandered  west, 

Through  raanya  weary  day, 

But  never,  never  can  forget 
The  luve  o’  life’s  young  day ! 

The  fire  that’s  blown  on  Beltane  e’en 
May  weel  be  black  gin  yule ; 

But  blacker  fa’  awaits  the  heart 
Where  first  fond  luve  grows  cule. 

“  Oh,  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

The  thochts  o’  bygane  years 

Still  fling  their  shadows  ower  my  path, 

And  blind  my  een  wi’  tears — 

They  blind  my  een  wi’  saut,  saut  tears, 

And  sair  and  sick  I  pine, 

As  memory  idly  summons  up 
The  blithe  blinks  o’  lang  sine. 

“  ’Twas  then  we  luvit  ilk  other  weel, 

'Twas  then  we  twa  did  part. 

Sweet  time — sad  time  !  twa  bairns  at  scule — 
Twa  bairns  and  but  ae  heart — 

’Twas  then  we  sat  on  ae  laigh  bink. 

To  leir  ilk  ither  lear. 

And  tones,  and  looks,  and  smiles  were  shed 
Remembered  evermair. 


“  I  wonder,  Jeanie,  often  yet, 

When  sitting  on  the  bink, 

Cheek  touching  cheek,  loof  lock’d  in  loof, 
What  our  wee  heads  could  think '? 

When  baith  bent  doun  ower  ae  braid  page, 
Wi’  ae  buik  on  our  knee. 

Thy  lips  were  on  thy  lesson,  but 
My  lesson  was  in  thee. 

“  Oh !  mind  ye  how  we  hung  our  heads, 
How  cheeks  brent  red  with  shame. 

Whene’er  the  scule  weans  laughin’  said, 

We  deck’d  thegither  hame  1 
And  mind  ye  o’  the  Saturdays 
(The  scule  then  skail’t  at  noon) 

When  we  ran  off”  to  speel  the  braes, 
j  The  bonny  braes  o’  June. 

“  My  head  rins  round  and  round  about, 

My  heart  flows  like  a  sea. 

As  ane  by  ane  the  thochts  rush  back 
O’  scule-time  and  o’  thee. 

Oh,  mornin’  life !  oh,  momin’  luve. 

Oh,  lechtsome  days  and  long. 

When  hinnied  hopes  around  our  hearts 
Like  summer  blossoms  sprang. 

“  Oh,  mind  ye,  luve,  how  aft  we  left 
The  (leavin’  dinsome  toun, 

To  wander  by  the  green  bumside. 

And  hear  its  waters  croon  1 

The  simmer  leaves  hung  ower  our  heads, 

The  flower  burst  round  our  feet. 

And  in  the  gloaming  o’  the  wood 
The  throssil  whusslet  sweet; 

“  The  throssil  whusslet  in  the  woods. 

The  burn  sang  to  the  trees. 

And  we  with  nature’s  heart  in  tune. 
Concerted  harmonies ; 

And  on  the  knowe  abune  the  burn 
For  hours  thegither  sat. 

In  the  silentless  o’  joy,  till  baith 
Wi’  every  gladness  grat. 

“  Aye,  ave,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Tears  trickled  doun  your  cheek 
Like  dew-beads  on  a  rose,  yet  nane 
Had  ony  power  to  speak ! 

That  was  a  time,  a  blessed  time. 

When  hearts  were  fresh  and  young. 

When  freely  gushed  all  feelings  forth, 
Unsyllabled — unsung ! 

“  I  marvel,  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Gin  I  have  been  to  thee. 

As  closely  twin’d  wi’  early  thochts 
As  ye  hae  been  to  me. 

Oh !  tell  me  gin  their  music  fills 
Thine  ear  as  it  does  mine — 

Oh  !  say  gin  e’er  your  heart  grows  grit 
Wi’  di earnings  o’  lang  syne  1 

“  I’ve  wandered  east.  I’ve  wandered  west, 
I’ve  borne  a  weary  lot ; 

But  in  my  wanderings  far  and  near 
Ye  never  were  forgot. 

The  fount  that  first  burst  frae  this  heart 
Still  travels  on  its  way. 

And  channels  deeper  as  it  runs 
The  luve  cf  life’s  young  day. 
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“O  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Since  we  were  sindered  young. 

I’ve  never  seen  your  face,  nor  neard 
The  music  of  your  tongue. 

But  I  could  hug  all  wretchedness. 

And  happy  could  I  dee, 

Did  I  but  Iten  your  heart  still  dream’d 
O’  bygane  days  and  me.” 

The  reader  will  observe  the  mixture  in 
this  pretty  ballad  of  the  native  Doric,  with 
long-syllabled  modem  English  ;  a  union  to 
which  the  poetry  of  Burns  alone  perhaps 
could  have  reconciled  us,  but  which  his 
genius — fusing  all  variety  of  language  to¬ 
gether — has  for  ever  licensed  in  the  poets 
of  his  country.  A  fine  comparison  at  the 
close  of  the  penultimate  stanza  will  also 
betray  the  student  of  Bums.  To  our 
judgment  the  following  pathetic  stanzas 
seem  the  finer  poem  of  the  two. 

“  MY  HEID  IS  LIKE  TO  REND,  WILLIE. 

“  My  held  is  like  to  rend,  Willie, 

My  heart  is  like  to  break — 

I’m  wearin’  oflf  my  feet,  Willie, 

I’m  dyin’  for  your  sake ! 

Oh  lay  your  cheek  to  mine,  Willie, 

Your  hand  an’  my  briest-bane ; 

Oh,  say  ye’ll  think  on  me,  Willie, 

When  1  am  deid  and  gane. 

“  It’s  vain  to  comfort  me,  Willie, 

Sair  grief  maun  hae  its  will ; 

But  let  me  rest  upon  your  breast. 

To  sob  and  greet  my  fill ; 

Let  me  sit  on  your  hnee,  Willie, 

Let  me  shed  by  your  hair. 

And  look  into  the  face,  Willie, 

I  never  will  see  main 

“  I’m  sittin’  on  your  knee,  Willie, 

For  the  last  time  in  my  life, 

A  pure  heart-broken  thing,  Willie, 

A  mither,  yet  nae  wife. 

Ay,  press  your  hand  upon  my  heart. 

And  press  it  mair  and  mair. 

Or  it  will  burst  the  silken  twine 
Sae  strong  is  its  despair. 

“  Oh,  wae’s  me  for  the  hour,  Willie, 

When  we  thegither  met — 

Oh,  wae’s  me  for  the  time,  Willie, 

That  our  first  tryst  was  set : 

Oh,  wae’s  me  for  the  loamin’  green. 

Where  we  were  wont  to  gae ; 

And  wae’s  me  for  the  destiny 
That  gait  me  love  you  sae. 

“  Oh,  dinna  mind  my  words,  Willie, 

I  do  not  seek  to  blame — 

But,  oh  !  it’s  hard  to  live,  Willie," 

And  dree  a  world’s  shame. 

Wet  tears  are  hailin’  ower  your  cheek, 

And  hailin’  ower  your  chin : 

Why  weep  you  sae  for  worthlessness. 

For  sorrow,  and  for  sin. 


“  I’m  weary  of  this  world,  Willie, 

And  sick  wi’  all  I  see ; 

I  canna  live  as  I  hae  lived. 

Or  be  as  I  should  be. 

But  fauld  into  your  heart,  Willie, 

The  heart  that  still  is  thine. 

And  kiss  once  mair  the  white,  white  cheek, 

Ye  saed  was  red  lang  S3me. 

“  A  stoon  gaes  through  my  head,  Willie, 

A  sair  stoon  through  my  heart — 

Oh,  hand  me  up,  and  let  me  kiss 
Thy  brow  ere  we  twa  part ; 

Anither  and  anither  yet — 

How  fast  my  life-strings  break— 

Fareweel!  fareweel!  through  yon  kirkyard 
Step  lichtly  for  my  sake. 

“  The  lav’rock  in  the  lift,  Willie, 

That  lilts  far  ower  our  heid. 

Will  sing  the  morn  as  merrilie 
Abune  the  clay-cauld  deid ; 

And  this  green  turf  we’re  sittin’  on, 

Wi’  dew  draps  shimmerin’s  sheen, 

Will  hap  the  heart  that  luvet  thee. 

As  world  has  seldom  seen. 

“  But,  oh !  remember  me,  Willie, 

On  land  whare’er  you  be ; 

And,  oh !  think  on  the  leal,  leal  heart 
That  ne’er  luvet  ane  but  thee ; 

And,  oh !  think  on  the  cauld,  cauld  mools 
That  file  my  yellow  hair ; 

And  kiss  the  cheek  and  kiss  the  chin 
Ye  never  shall  kiss  mair.” 

Those  who  prefer  to  dash  these  thrilling, 
tearful  strains,  with  a  spice  of  the  terrible, 
will  find  it  in  abundance  in  the  “  Demon 
Lady” — a  sort  of  night-visiting  Bride  of 
Corinth,  fair  and  fiendish,  who  is  addressed 
as  follows : — 

“  Again  in  my  chamber ! 

Again  at  my  bed ! 

With  thy  smile  sweet  as  sunshine 
And  hand  cold  as  lead ! 

I  know  thee,  I  know  thee — 

Nay — start  not,  my  sweet ! 

Those  golden  robes  shrank  up. 

And  showed  me  thy  feet ; 

Those  golden  robes  shrank  up. 

And  taflfety  thin. 

While  out  crept  the  symbols 
Of  Death  and  of  Sm  ! 

Bright,  beautiful  devil ! 

Pass,  pass  from  me  now ; 

For  the  damp  dews  of  death 
Gather  thick  on  my  brow ; 

And  bind  up  thy  girdle. 

Nor  beauties  disclose 
More  dazzlingly  white 
Than  the  wreath-drifted  snows. 

And  away  with  thy  kisses ; 

My  heart  waxes  sick. 

As  thy  red  lips  like  worms 
Travel  over  my  cheek  !” 

With  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same 
terrific  tune.  In  a  similar  vein  is  a  long 
1  and  desultory  poem,  with  many  fine  expres- 
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eions  and  stanzas,  the  “  Madman’s  Love,” 
— which  may  perhaps  remind  the  reader  of 
Crabbe’s  “  Sir  Eustace  Grey  though  it 
cannot  pretend  to  approach  the  wild  and 
melancholy  solemnity  of  that  impressive 
poem. 

But  every  reader  of  Motherwell’s  volume 
will  acknowledge  that  the  theme  which  he 
has  made  peculiarly  his  own  is  the  wild  life 
and  warfare  of  the  Norsemen.  The  three 
noble  odes  on  this  subject,  which  stand  first 
in  the  collection,  are  fairly  worth  the  rest 
of  the  book.  Deep-rolling  as  thunder, 
fiery  and  rapid  as  the  lightning  flash,  they 
rush  over  the  page  and  bear  the  reader 
along  with  them,  like  one  of  the  fierce  war¬ 
ships  of  the  Sea-king  themselves — plough¬ 
ing  with  strained  sail  and  wild  battle-shriek, 
their  grim  and  bloody  way  through  the 
ocean  ! 

Since  the  enthusiastic  labors  of  the  Bro¬ 
thers  Grimm  and  of  Von  der  Hagen,  the 
Northern  Mythology  has  been  a  favorite 
German  study ;  the  accomplished  Swedish 
Poet,  Tegner,  who  has  lately  left  the  world 
amid  the  tears  of  his  countrymen,  has  set  it 
off  with  every  advantage  in  his  version  of 
the  Frithioff’s  Saga,  and  other  poems, 
derived  from  the  same  source  ;  and  Mr. 
Weber,  Dr.  Percy’s  translation  of  Mallet, 
and  more  lately.  Dr.  Sayers,  Mr.  Herbert, 
and  others,  have  done  something  to  popu¬ 
larize  it  among  ourselves.  None  of  our 
greater  poets,  except  Gray,  and  Scott  occa¬ 
sionally,  appear,  however,  to  have  adequate-  ] 
ly  felt  the  eminently  poetical  character  of 
the  subject.  Gray’s  odes,  “  The  Fatal  Sis¬ 
ters,”  and  the  “  Descent  of  Odin,”  are  para¬ 
phrastic  translations  of  originals  preserved 
in  Bartholinus,  executed  with  harmony  and 
vigor  ;  but  as  translations  (the  second  very 
nearly  coinciding  with  the  original),  hardly 
deserving  the  high  rank  they  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  to  hold  among  the  few  but^irccious 
works  of  that  exquisite  writer.*  Scott,  in 
his  “  Harold  the  Dauntless,”  has  some 
passages  thoroughly  pervaded  with  the  genu¬ 
ine  Norse  savageness.t  This  wild  tone 

♦  It  is  curious  enough  that  so  very  accurate  a 
scholar  as  Gray  has  committed  the  error  of  confound¬ 
ing  the  Valkyrtwr^  or  Choosers  of  the  Slain,  with  the 
Fatal  Sisters — a  totally  distinct  class  of  personages 
in  the  Scandinavian  mythology. 

t  This  fine  poem  was  hardly  ever  done  justice  to. 
At  first  universally  considered  a  clever  imitation  of 
Scott’s  style  (he  had  in  fact  purposely  disguised  it), 
the  critics  treated  it  without  ceremony,  and  thought 
themselves  at  liberty  sneeringly  to  slight,  or  conde¬ 
scendingly  to  encourage  the  young  author.  Such 
was  the  way  in  which  Scott  amused  himself,  trifling 
with  the  fame  so  many  peril  body  and  soul  to  grasp. 


comes  out,  perhaps,  with  greater  effect  in 
some  parts  of  his  beautiful  Romance,  “The 
Pirate  when  abandoning  metrical  compo¬ 
sition,  “  he  had  seized,”  as  his  biographer 
finely  expresses  it,  “  on  an  instrument  of 
wider  compass,  and  which,  handled  with 
whatever  rapidity,  seemed  to  reveal  at  every 
touch  treasures  that  had  hitherto  slept 
unconsciously  within  him.”  [Life,  vol.  v.] 
Here,  too,  in  some  of  the  occasional  songs, 
he  gives  us  snatches  of  the  true  spirit  of 
Norse  minstrelsy ;  the  song  of  Harold  Harfa- 
gcr,  the  song  of  the  Mermaids,  and  the  song 
of  the  Reim-Kennar : — though  none  of  them, 
probably,  are  superior — none  equal  in  gran¬ 
deur  of  situation  and  adjuncts — to  the  terri¬ 
ble  invocation  of  Ulrica  in  Ivanhoe,  when 
she  appears  amid  the  flames  on  the  turret, 
“yelling  forth  a  war-song  such  as  was  of 
yore  chanted  on  the  field  of  battle  by  the 
yet  heathen  Saxons.  Her  long  dishevelled 
grey  hair  flew  back  from  her  uncovered 
head  ;  the  inebriating  delight  of  gratified 
vengeance  contended  in  her  eyes  with  the 
fire  of  insanity ;  and  she  brandished  the 
distaff  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  as  if 
she  had  been  one  of  the  Fatal  Sisters,  who 
spin  and  abridge  the  thread  of  human  life.” 
And  so  the  weird  hag  proceeds  : 

“  Whet  the  bright  Steel, 

Sons  of  the  white  Dragon  ! 

Kindle  the  Torch, 

Daughter  of  Hengist ! 

The  steel  glimmers  not  for  the  carving  of  the 
banquet,”  &c. 

Amid  scenes  of  savage  wildness — forests 
that  spread  through  central  Europe  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles,  when  Germany  had  the  cli- 

We  allude  in  the  text  to  such  passages  as  that  spirited 
burst  near  the  beginning : — 

“  Woe  to  the  realms  which  he  coasted !  for  there 
Was  shedding  of  blood  and  tearing  of  hair,  &c. 

*  «  •  * 

So  wide  and  so  far  his  ravage  they  knew. 

If  a  sail  but  gleam’d  white  ’^nst  the  welkin  blue, 
Trumpet  and  bugle  to  arms  did  call. 

Burghers  hasten’d  to  man  the  wall, 

Peasants  fled  inland  his  fury  to  ’scape. 

Beacons  were  lighted  on  headland  and  cape, 

Bells  were  toll’d  out,  and  aye  as  they  rung, 

Fearfui  and  faintly  the  grey  brothers  sung — 

*  Bless  us,  SL  Maiy,  ffom  flood  and  from  fire, 

*  From  famine,  and  pest,  and  Count  Witikind’s  ire  I” 

And  the  fine  hymn  to  Zemeboek,  in  the  second 
canto : —  ^ 

“  From  thy  Pomeranian  throne. 

Hewn  in  rock  of  living  stone,” 

with  many  similar  passages,  which  show  his  perfect 
reciation  of  the  poetical  elements  (4'  this  grand 
gloomy  superstition. 
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mate  and  wore  the  aspect  of  the  wildest^ 
parts  of  Canada,*  and  armies  could  cross 
the  ice  of  her  Rhine  and  Danube  in  winter ; 
amid  a  faith,  the  growth  of  such  scenes,  and 
gloomy  as  they, — were  formed  the  terrible 
tribes  whose  descendants,  gathering  around 
the  Baltic  coasts,  maintained  the  last  strong¬ 
holds  of  Paganism  in  modern  Europe.  Like 
the  Arab  warriors,  they  had  their  anticipat¬ 
ed  Paradise  ;  the  reward  of  merciless  valor ; 
but  the  genius  of  the  North  and  South  was 
characteristically  contrasted  in  each.  The 
soft  Mahometan  heaven  was  not  their’s. 
The  Valkynur^  who  were  to  receive  and  re¬ 
ward  the  imparadised  warrior  of  Norway 
and  Denmark,  of  Iceland  and  the  Orkneys, 
themselves  sought  him  amid  the  storm  of 
battle ;  terrifically  beautiful  they  themselves 
went  forth,  dim  and  dreadful  Presences,  in 
the  thick  of  fight,  and  awaited  the  fore¬ 
doomed  fall  of  their  chosen.  This  belongs 
to  the  singular  difference  in  the  estimate  of 
woman  among  these  opposite  races  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  with  the  southern,  the  toy  of  lan¬ 
guid  leisure  ;  with  the  northern,  from  time 
immemorial,  the  serious  companion  and 
even  guide  of  life,  endowed  with  powers 
mysterious  and  prophetic  ;t  and  every¬ 
where  occupying  that  position  of  respect  and 
eminence  which  afterwards  assisted,  if  it 
did  not  wholly  produce,  that  remarkable 
and  still  unexplained  phenomenon — the  chi¬ 
valrous  devotion  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
religion  of  these  fierce  warriors,  a  tre¬ 
mendous  accumulation  of  intricately  but 
(as  its  profounder  investigators  maintain) 
consistently  connected  legends ;  all  overcast 
with  the  deepest  gloom,  and  yet  now  and 
again,  a  gleam  of  strange  unearthly  beauty 
and  gentleness  crossing  the  stormy  page  ; 
the  character,  for  instance,  of  Baldnr,  the 
death-doomed  son  of  Odin  (whom  the  first 
converts  are  said  to  have  identified  with 
Our  Lord)  is  singularly  generous,  gentle, 
and  affecting.  But,  for  the  most  part,  it 
deals  in  death  and  despair,  recounting  the 
fall  of  heroes  and  demigods  victims  of  a 
fate  more  relentless  than  even  that  which 
Greece  brought  from  her  old  Thracian 
homes  ;  the  intrusion,  and  often  the  unmi¬ 
tigated  triumph  of  evil ;  the  whole  dark 
throng  of  phantoms  ending  in  that  dread 
consummation,  the  awful  “  twilight  of  the 
gods,”  when  the  whole  universe  perishes, 
and  gods  and  men,  Odin  himself  and  all 
his  subject  thrones,  shall  fade  and  wither 
into  nothingness. 

•  See  Gibbon,  ch.  ii.,  for  the  comparison. 

t  “  Feminis  inerat  aliquid  providum,”  6cc.— Tacit. 


As  the  religion  of  the  South  advanced 
northwards,  and  one  by  one  involved  the 
Teutonic  nations,  the  grim  Pagans  of  the 
Baltic  were  more  and  more  straitened  in 
their  fastnesses ;  and  a  deep  hatred  of  the 
renegade  tribes  of  their  own  blood  took 
possession  of  their  hearts.  Robbery  and 
religion,  pillage  and  piety,  grew  inseparably 
associated  in  their  thoughts;  and  the  love 
of  Christian  wealth  was  unspeakably  height¬ 
ened  by  the  rapture  of  shedding  Christian 
blood.  Accordingly,  the  dearest  luxury  of 
the  Danish  devastators  (as  we  so  perpetually 
read  in  the  story  of  their  English  incur¬ 
sions)  was  the  pollution  and  destruction  of 
Monastery  and  Church.  Their  delight  was 
to  plunder  the  rich  repositories  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  wealth,  and  to  litter  their  horses  in 
the  chapels  of  palaces.  “  When  they  had 
wasted  with  fire  and  sword  some  canton  of 
the  Christian  territory — ‘  We  have  sung  the 
mass  of  lancesj"*  they  would  say  in  derision  ; 
‘it  began  at  dawn  of  morning,  and  has 
lasted  till  night.’  ” 

The  sea  was  their  favorite  element ;  but 
the  land  alone  afforded  pillage.  “  The 
same  chief  still  commanded,”  says  the  pic¬ 
turesque  historian  from  whom  we  have  just 
quoted,  “  when  the  pirates  had  disembark¬ 
ed,  and  were  marching  in  battalions, 
whether  on  foot  or  on  horseback.  He  was 
saluted  by  the  Germanic  title  of  King ; 
but  he  was  a  king  only  at  sea,  and  in  com¬ 
bats  ;  for  in  the  hour  of  repast  the  war¬ 
riors  sat  in  a  circle,  and  the  beer-horn 
passed  from  hand'  to  hand,  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  first  or  last.  The  Sea-King  was 
everywhere  followed,  and  always  zealously 
obeyed  ;  for  he  was  always  renowned  as  the 
bravest  of  the  brave,  as  he  who  had  never 
slept  beneath  a  raftered  roof,  nor  ever 
drained  the  bowl  by  a  sheltered  hearth. 
He  could  govern  the  vessel  as  the  good 
horseman  manages  his  horse  ;  when  on  a 
voyage,  he  could  run  across  the  oars  when 
they  were  in  motion  ;  he  could  throw  three 
javelins  to  the  mast  head,  and  catch  them 
alternately  in  his  hand,  and  repeat  this  trial 
of  sMll  without  once  missing.  Equal  under 
such  a  chief,  supporting  lightly  their  volun¬ 
tary  submission,  and  the  weight  of  their 
coat  of  mail,  which  they  promised  them¬ 
selves  would  soon  be  changed  for  an  equal 
weight  in  gold,  the  Danish  Pirates  held  on 
their  course  gaily,  as  their  old  national 
songs  express  it,  in  the  track  of  the  swans. 

I  Sometimes  they  cruised  near 'the  coasts, 
watching  for  their  enemy  in  the  straits,  the 
bays,  and  roadsteads  ;  from  which  custom 
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they  were  called  Vi-Kings,  or  children  of 
the  creeks  ;  and  at  other  times  they  would 
give  chase,  and  steer  across  the  ocean. 
Often  were  their  fragile  barks  wrecked,  and 
dispersed  by  the  violent  storms  of  the 
northern  seas,  and  often  did  the  rallying 
sign  remain  unanswered  ;  but  this  neither 
increased  the  cares  nor  diminished  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  survivors,  who  laughed  at  the 
winds  and  the  waves  from  which  they  had 
escaped  unhurt.  “  The  force  of  the 
storm,”  they  would  sing,  “  is  a  help  to  the 
arm  of  our  rowers ;  the  hurricane  is  in  our 
service  ;  it  carries  us  the  way  we  would  go.” 

“  VVe  smote  with  our  swords” — such  was 
the  death-song  of  Regnar  Lodbrog,  when 
taken,  imprisoned,  and  about,  amid  tortures 
unspeakable,  to  be  slain  by  his  captor, 
.^lla  of  Northumberland  : — 

“  We  smote  with  our  swords  in  the  days  of  my 
youth,  when  1  went  towards  the  east  to  prepare 
the  repast  of  carnage  for  wolves,  and  in  that  mighty 
battle  in  which  1  sent  to  the  halls  of  Odin  the 
people  of  Helsinghia.  Thence  our  barks  carried 
us  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  where  our  lances 
transpierced  cuirasses,  and  our  swords  cut  bucklers 
in  two. 

“  We  smote  with  our  swords  on  that  day  when 
I  saw  hundreds  of  enemies  stretched  on  the  sands  be¬ 
neath  an  English  headland ;  dew-drops  of  bloorl  fell 
oflf  our  swords  ;  an  arrow  swung  in  the  wind  when 
they  sought  the  helmets ;  and  it  gave  me  delight 
equal  to  that  of  the  company  of  a  beautiful  maiden. 
r  *.“  We  smote  with  our  swordrf,  on  the  day  when 
I  struck  down  the  youth,  so  proud  of  his  flowing 
hair,  who  from  early  morning  pursued  after  tender 
virgins,  and  sought  the  society  of  the  widow’s. 
What  fate  so  fit  for  the  brave  as  to  be  the  first  to 
fall  in  the  field  ?  He  who  ne’er  receives  a  wound 
leads  a  dull  life ;  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  make 
an  attack  upon  an  opponent,  and  to  resist  him  in 
the  play  of  combats. 

“  We  smote  with  our  swords;  but  now  I  find 
that  men  are  the  slaves  of  Fate,  and  must  be  obedi- ' 
ent  to  the  orders  of  fairies  that  presided  over  their  I 
birth.  Never  did  1  think  to  meet  death  from  the  1 
brand  of  ^Ella,  when  I  sped  in  my  prows  of  plank 
across  the  wide  foam  of  waters,  and  gave  feasts  to 
the  flesh-devouring  beasts.  Yet  1  laugh  with  de¬ 
light  in  contemplating  that  a  place  is  reserved  for 
me  in  the  halls  of  Odin,  and  that  therein,  soon 
seated  at  a  splendid  banquet,  we  shall  quaff  beer  in 
our  overflowing  cups  of  horn.  •  •  •  •  • 

From  my  boyhood  I  have  shed  blood,  and  have 
longed  for  such  a  death  as  this.  Goddesses  sent 
towards  me  by  Odin,  call  and  invite  me ;  I  am 
going  to  quaff  with  the  gods  ale  in  the  highest 
seats.  The  hours  of  my  life  are  fast  ebbing  ;  I  am 
smiling  under  the  hand  of  death  !”• 

Eric,  the  son  of  Harold,  was  similarly 

*  See  Thieny,  Book  II.  Mallet,  Hist,  du  Dane- 
marck,  Tom.  ii.,  293.  Olaus  Wormius  (LiteraL 
Runica,  p.  198). 


unfortunate.  He  fell  in  battle  with  five 
sea-kings,  his  allies,  slain  by  Edred  the 
Anglo-Saxon  (a.d.  946).  Eric  had  been 
baptized  ;  but  his  Christianity  had  been 
notoriously  simulated,  and  the  Skalds  una¬ 
nimously  awarded  him  the  honors  of  Val¬ 
halla. 

“  I  have  had  a  dream,”  cried  the  bard ;  “  I 
found  myself  at  dawn  of  day  in  the  hall  of  Val¬ 
halla,  preparing  all  things  for  the  reception  of  those 
slain  in  battle. 

“  I  awakened  the  heroes  from  their  sleep  ;  I  per¬ 
suaded  them  to  rise,  and  arrange  thebenches,  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  drinking  cups,  as  for  the  arrival  of  a  king. 

‘“Whence  all  this  turmoil,’  exclaims  Brag; 

‘  w’hence  is  it  that  so  many  are  active  in  placing 
the  benches  ?’  Odin  replies,  ‘  It  is  because  Eric  is 
coming;  I  expect  him.  Arise,  and  go  to  meet 
him.’ 

“  ‘  And  why  does  his  coming  give  thee  more 
delight  than  that  of  another  King  ?’  *  Because 

many  are  the  places  in  which  he  has  stained  his 
sword  with  blood,  many  are  the  places  where  his 
blood-stained  sword  has  been  drawn.* 

“  ‘  Hail  to  thee,  Eric !  Brave  warrior,  enter ; 
thou  art  welcome  in  this  abode.  Tell  me  what 
Kings  accompany  thee.  How  many  came  with 
thee  from  the  combat  ?’ 

“  ‘Five  Kings  come,’  answers  Eric ;  *  and  I  am 
the  sixth.’  ”*  ^ 

The  Saxon  foe  too  could  sing  his  war- 
song.  It  was  thus,  when  Olaf,  son  of  Sit- 
ric,  with  the  Danes  of  the  Orkneys  and  the 
Gaels  of  the  Hebrides,  were  defeated  by 
the  English  at  the  great  battle  of  Brunen- 
burgh,  that  the  conquerors  hymned  their 
triumph. 

“  Olaf,”  they  cried,  “  has  fled,  followed  by  few, 
and  has  wept  upon  the  waves.  The  stranger, 
when  seated  at  his  fireside,  surrounded  by  his 
family,  will  not  relate  this  battle ;  for  in  it  his 
kinsmen  have  fallen,  from  it  his  friends  have  not 
returned.  The  Kings  of  the  North  will  lament  in 
their  councils  that  their  warriors  desired  to  play  at 
the  game  of  carnage  with  the  sons  of  Edward. 

“  King  iEthelstan  and  his  brother  Edmund  re¬ 
turn  to  the  land  of  the  VVest-Saxons.  They  leave 
behind  them  the  raven  feeding  on  the  carcases  of 
their  foes ;  the  black  raven  with  his  pointed  beak, 
and  the  croaking  toad,  and  the  eagle  hungering 
after  flesh,  and  the  gre^y  kite,  and  the  wild  wolf 
of  the  woods !”  * 

Such  were  the  tribes  and  manners  in  which 
our  poet  (for  we  must  not  forget  him)  de¬ 
lighted  to  find  the  subject  of  song.  With 
what  force  and  spirit  he  has  executed  the 
task  our  readers  will  be  enabled  amply  to 
judge  from  the  specimen  we  subjoin : — 

♦  Torfaei  Hist.  Rerum  Norweg.  II.,  Cap.  4.  See 
Thierry’s  Hist.  Norm.  Conq.,  B.  II. 
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THE  BATTLE-FLAG  OF  SIGURD. 


I. 

“  The  eagle  hearts  of  all  the  north 
Have  left  their  stormy  strand : 

The  warriors  of  the  world  are  forth 
To  choose  another  land ! 

Again  their  long  keels  shear  the  wave, 

Their  broad  sheets  court  the  breeze ; 

Again  the  reckless  and  the  brave 
Ride  lords  of  weltering  seas. 

No  swifter  from  the  weU-benl  bow 
The  feather’d  shaft  hath  sped, 

Than  o’er  the  ocean’s  flood  of  snow 
Their  snorting  galleys  tread. 

Then  lift  the  can  to  bearded  lip, 

And  smite  each  sounding  shield. 

Wassaile !  to  every  dark-ribbed  ship. 

To  every  battle-field ! 

So  proudly  the  Skalds  raise  their  voices  of  triumph, 
As  the  Northmen  ride  over  the  the  broad-bosom’d 
billow. 

II. 

“  Aloft  Sigurdi’s  battle-flag 
Streams  onward  to  the  land : 

Well  may  the  taint  of  slau^ter  lag 
On  yonder  glorious  strand ; 

The  waters  ot  the  mighty  deep. 

The  wild  birds  of  the  sky, 

Hear  it  like  vengeance  shoreward  sweep. 

Where  moody  men  must  die. 

The  waves  wax  wroth  beneath  our  keel. 

The  clodds  above  us  lour  ; 

They  know  the  battle  sign,  and  feel 
All  its  resistless  power. 

Who  now  uprears  Sigurdi’s  flag, 

Nor  shuns  an  early  tomb  1 
Who  shoreward  through  the  swelling  surge 
Shall  bear  the  scroll  of  doom  1 
So  shouted  the  Skalds  as  the  long  ships  were  near¬ 
ing 

The  low-lying  shores  of  a  beautiful  land. 

III. 

“  Silent  the  self-devoted  stood 
Beside  the  massive  tree, 

His  image  mirrored  in  the  flood 
Was  terrible  to  see ! 

As  leaning  on  his  gleaming  axe, 

And  gazing  on  the  wave, 

His  fearless  soul  was  churning  up 
The  death-rune  of  the  brave. 

Upheaving,  then,  his  giant  form 
Upon  the  brown  bark’s  prow. 

And  tossing  back  the  yellow  storm 
Of  hair  from  his  broad  brow ; 

The  lips  of  song  burst  open,  and 
The  words  of  fire  rushed  out. 

And  thundering  through  that  martial  crew 
Pealed  Harold’s  battle-shout — 

It  is  Harold  the  dauntless  that  liftethhis  great  voice,1 
As  the  Northmen  roll  on  with  the  doom- written 
banner. 


IV. 

“  I  bear  Sigurdi’s  battle-flag 
Through  sunshine  or  through  gloom. 
Through  swelling  surge  on'  bloody  strand 
I  plant  the  scroll  of  doom ; 

On  Scandia’s  lonest,  bleakest  waste. 
Beneath  a  starless  sky, 


The  shadowy  Three  like  meteors  passed,  ] 

And  bade  young  Harold  die. 

They  sang  the  war-deeds  of  his  sires. 

And  pointed  to  their  tomb ; 

They  told  him  that  this  glory-flag 
Was  his  by  right  of  doom. 

Since  then  where  hath  young  Harold  been. 

But  where  Jarl’s  son  should  be  1 
’Mid  war  and  waves,  the  combat  keen. 

That  raged  on  land  or  sea. 

So  sin^  the  fierce  Harold,  the  thirster  for  glory. 

As  his  hand  bears  aloft  the  dark  death-laden  ban 
ner. 

V. 

“  Mine  own  death’s  in  this  clenched  hand, 

I  know  the  noble  trust ; 

These  limbs  must  rot  on  yonder  strand, 

These  lips  must  lick  the  dust : 

But  shall  this  dusky  standard  quail 
In  the  red  slaughter  day  I 
Or  shall  this  heart  its  purpose  fail —  \ 

This  arm  forget  to  slay  1 
1  trample  down  such  idle  doubt ; 

Harold’s  high  blood  hath  sprung 
From  sires  whose  hands  in  martial  bout. 

Have  ne’er  belied  their  tongue  : 

Nor  keener  from  their  castled  rock 
Rush  eagles  on  their  prey, 

Then  panting  for  the  battle-shock. 

Young  Harold  leads  the  way. 

It  is  that  tall  Harold,  in  terrible  beauty. 

Pours  forth  his  big  soul  to  the  joyaunce  of  heroes. 


VI. 

“  The  ship-borne  warriors  of  the  north. 

The  sons  of  Woden’s  race. 

To  battle  as  to  feast  go  forth, 

With  stern  and  changeless  face ; 

And  I,  the  la.st  of  a  great  line. 

The  self-devoted,,  long  * 

To  lift  on  high  the  Rubric  sign 
Which  gives  my  name  to  song. 

In  battle-field  young  Harold  falls 
Amid  a  slaughtered  foe ; 

But  backward  never  bears  this  flag. 

While  streams  to  ocean  flow. 

On,  on  above  the  crowded  dead 
This  Runic  scroll  shall  flare. 

And  round  it  shall  the  lightning  spread. 

From  swords  that  never  spare. 

So  rush  the  hero  words  from  the  death-doomed  one 
While  Skalds  harp  aloud  the  renown  of  his  fa- 


“  Flag !  from  your  folds,  and  fiercely  wake  • 
War-music  on  the  wind ; 

Lest  tenderest  thoughts  should  rise  to  shake 
The  sternness  of  thy  mind ; 

Bnmhilda,  maiden  meek  and  fair ! 

Pale  watcher  by  the  sea, 

I  hear  thy  wailings  on  the  air. 

Thy  heart’s  dirge  sung  for  me ; 

In  vain  thy  milk-white  hands  are  wrung 
Above  the  salt  sea  foam ; 

The  wave  that  bears  me  from  thy  bower 
Shall  never  bear  me  home ; 

B^nhilda !  seek  another  love. 

But  ne’er  wed  one  like  me, 

Who,  death  foredoomed  from  above, 

Joys  in  his  destiny. 

Thus  mourned  young  Harold  as  he  thought  on 
Brynhilda, 

While  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  which  glittered  but 
fell  not. 
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Marshal,  stout  Jarls,  your  battle  fast, 

And  bre  each  beacon  height ; 

Our  galleys  anchor  in  the  sound, 

Our  banner  heaves  in  sight ; 

And  through  the  surge  and  arrowy  shower 
That  rains  on  this  broad  shield, 

Harold  uplifts  the  sign  of  power, 

Which  rules  the  little  field.’ 

So  cries  the  death-doomed  on  the  red  strand  of 
slaughter, 

While  the  helmets  ®f  heroes  like  anvils  are 
ringing. 


Till, 

«^On  sweeps  Sigurdir’s  battle-flag, 

*  The  scourge  of  far  from  shore ; 

It  dashes  through  the  seething  foam, 

But  I  return  no  raOre ! 

Wedded  unto  a  fatal  bride, 

Born  for  a  bloody  bed, 

And  battling  for  her,  side  by  side, 

■\'oung  Harold’s  doom  is  sped. 

In  starkest  fight,  w  here  kemp  on  kemp, 

Reel  headlong  to  the  grave, 

There  Harold’s  axe  shall  pond’rous  ring, 

There  Sigurd’s  flag  shall  wave. 

Yes,  underneath  this  standard  tail. 

Beside  this  fateful  scroll, 

Dow'n  shall  the  tower-like  prison  fall 
Of  Harold’s  haughty  soul. 

So  sings  the  Death-seeker,  while  nearer  and  nearer 
The  fleet  of  the  Northmen  bears  down  to  the  shore. 


**  On  rolled  the  Northmen’s  war,  above 
The  Raven  standard  flew ; 

Nor  tide  nor  tempest  ever  strove 
With  vengeance  half  so  true, 

’Tis  Harold~’tis  the  sire-bereaved 
Who  goads  the  dread  career; 

And  high  amid  the  flashing  storm  * 

The  flag  of  Doom  doth  rear. 

*  On,  on,’  the  tall  Death-seeker  cries, 

These  earth- w^onns  soil  our  l)eel; 

Their  spear  twints  crash  like  creeping  ice 
On  ribs  of  stubborn  steel !’ 

Hurra,  hurra  1  their  whirlwind  sweep, 

And  Harold’s  fate  is  sped ; 

Bear  on  the  flag — he  goes  to  sleep 
With  the  life-scorning  dead. 

Thus  fell  the  young  Harold,  as  of  old  fell  his  sires. 
And  the*  bright  hall  of  heroes  bade  hail  to  his 
I  spirit.” 

i  * 

j'  The  fire  and  vividness  of  this  fine  odo 
will  not  be  denied.  Our  poet’s  biographer 
ventures  timidly  to  prefer  it  to  either  of 
Gray’s  Scandinavian  versions.  He  need 
entertahruo  scruples  on  the  subject.  From 
our  high  judgment  seat  we  hereby  solemnly 
absolve  him  of  all  crime  or  misdemeanor 
in  the  criticism  aforesaid;  and  authorize 
him  to  repeat  it  without  let  or  hinderance 
on  all  suitable  occasions ;  all  literary  co¬ 
teries,  quarterly,  monthly,  and  weekly 
Reviews,  blue-stocking  oracles,  and  other 
standard  authorities,  notwithstanding. 

But  we  must  close  ;  nor  linger  upon  a 
theme  which  might  lead  us  further  than 
every  reader  would  care  to  follow.  We 
part  with  William  Motherwell  and  his  wild 
Northmen,  The  swift  barques,  hung  with 
glittering  shields,  and  the  fierce  landing, 
and  the  despairing  flight,  and  the  burning 
abbey,  and  the  battle-horn  of  “  thunder,”* 
and  the  magic  raven  ensign^f  and  the  shout 
of  onslaught,  and  the  shriek  of  defeat, — 
all  vanish  slowly  into  empty  space,  die  oflf 
into  their  own  irrecoverable  Past,  and  leave 
us  to  soberer — though  it  may  be  safer — 

“  Tuba  illi  erat  ebumea  tonitmum  nuncupata 
Dudo  de  S.  duintiu. 

t  King’s  Sweyn’s,  woven  with  magic  incanta¬ 
tions  by  three  of  his  sisters,  and  borne  before  the 
Danes  in  their  terrible  invasions  of  England  at  the 
dawn  of  the  eleventh  century.  See  the  Heimskrinwi*. 


**  ‘  Green  lie  those  thickly-timbered  shores. 

Fair  sloping  to  the  sea ; 

They’re  cumbered  with  the  harvest  stores, 

That  wave  but  for  the  free.  , 

Our  sickle  is  the  gleaming  sword, 

Our  garner  the  broad  shield; 

Let  peasants  sow,  but  still  he’s  lord 
Who’s  master  of  the  field. 

Let  them  come  on,  the  bastard-bom, 

Each  soil-stained  churl !— alack,"  . 

What  gain  they  but  a  splitten  skull, 

A  sod  for  their  base  back  ?  • 

They  sow  for  us  these  goodly  lands, 

We  reap  them  in  our  might, 

Scorning  all  titles  but  the  brands 
That  triumph  in  the  fight ! 

It  was  thus  the  land-winners  of  old  gained  their 
glory, 

And  grey  stones  voiced  their  praise  in^  the  bays  of 
far  isles. 


“  ‘  The  rivers  of  your  island  low 
Glance  redly  in  the  sun ; 

But  ruddier  still  they’re  doomed  to  glow, 
And  deeper  shall  they  run :  , 

The  current  of  proud  life  shall  sw*eU 
•Each  river  to  the  brim; 

And  in  that  spate  of  blood  how  well 
The  headless  corpse  will  swim ! 

The  smoke  of  many  a  shepherd’s  col 
Curls  from  each  peopled  glen; 

And  hark ;  the  song  of  maiden  mild. 
The  shout  of  joyous  men ! 

But  one  may  hew  the  oaken  tree, 

The  other  shape  the  shroud, 

As  theT-ANDEvnA  o’er  the  sea, 

^eep  like  a  tempest  cloud.’ 


So  shouteth  fierce  Harold,  so  echo  the  Northmen, 
As  shoreward  their  ships  like  mad  steeds  are 
careering. 


“  Sigurdir’s  battle-flag  is  spread 
Abroad  to  the  blue  sky, 

And  spectral  visions  of  the  dead 
Are  trooping  grimly  by ; 

The  spirit  heralds  ru^  before 
Harold’s  destroying  brand ; 
They  hover  o’er  yon  fated  shore, 
And  death-devoted  band. 

VoL.  XI.  No.  III. 
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truth.  Be  it  so  ;  wc  must  be  content  with 
simple  reality,  the  downright  prose  of  tene¬ 
ments  unburnt  and  throats  safe,  until  the 
spell  be  cast  upon  us  from  some  other 
region  of  Fancy,  when  in  some  unborn 


[July, 

Article  lying  as  yet  among  the  dim  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Future,  we  shall  once  more 
conduct  our  readers — 

“  To  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.” 


From  tlie  Britiih  Quarterly  Reriew. 
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Poems  and  Songs  by  Allan  Cunningham^  now  first  collected,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes.  By  Peter  Cunningham.  London  :  John  Murray,  1845. 


The  late  Allan  Cunningham  was  one  of 
those  men  of  genius,  whose  aspirings  were 
unquestionably  derived  from  their  intense 
admiration  of  the  muse  of  Robert  Burns. 
That  Cunningham  lighted  the  torch  of  his 
poesy  at  that  of  the  gifted  ploughman  of 
Ayrshire  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  we  may 
add  that,  in  our  opinion,  he  is  the  brightest 
star  of  that  galaxy  of  which  Burns  is  the 
centre.  Deriving  much  of  his  peculiar  man¬ 
ner  from  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of 
his  great  prototype,  he  is  not  an  imitator 
in  any  servile  sense  of  the  word,  but  stands 
forth  an  original  poet,  upon  the  pedestal  of 
his  own  fine  and  ardent  intellect.  Next  to 
Cunningham,  perhaps,  comes  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  ;  but  to  tho  poetry  of  the  former  i 
we  must  award  the  preference.  There  is,  j 
in  almost  every  effort  of  Hogg,  an  in- 1 
equality,  and  often  a  coarseness,  from  I 
which  the  poems  of  Cunningham  are  free.  ' 
As  lyrists,  both  of  them  are  far  below  their  ; 
great  loader.  Burns ;  but  such  songs  as  I 
Cunningham  has  written  are  better  than  i 
those  of  Hogg.  We  may  say  the  same  of! 
Cunningham’s  Ballads  (a  much  inferior  i 
species  of  composition),  most  of  which  are  j 
exquisite,  and  will  bear  a  comparison  with  j 
the  few  ballads  (proper)  which  Burns  has  | 
written.  We  have  already  stated  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  exquisite  Burns  and  the 
living  Thomas  Moore,  neither  Great 
Britain  nor  Ireland  has  produced  a  great 
song-writer.  Before  the  time  of  Burns,  the 
compositions  that  passed  for  songs  in  Eng¬ 
land,  such  as  those  of  Carew,  Suckling, 
Prior,  &c.,  were  merely  elegant  and  witty, 
or  prettily  pointed  copies  of  verses.  The 
Test  were  mere  insipidities  moulded  into 
metre,  without  one  requisite  of  “  song^’  but 
the  name.  Within  the  rigid  line  we  have 
drawn,  as  to  song-writers,  we  cannot  admit 
Allan  Cunningham.  He  has  written  a  few 
real  and  beautiful  lyrics  ;  that  is  unques¬ 


tionable.  But  his  lyrics  in  the  mass  must 
class  as  ballads  and  not  as  songs,  exquisite 
as  most  of  them  are  in  poetry  and  in  feel¬ 
ing.  Allan  Cunningham  has  fallen  short  as 
a  lyrical  writer,  in  the  same  way  that  other 
aspirants  to  this  difficult  species  of  writing 
have  failed.  He  has  not  been  sufficiently 
steeped  in  the  music  to  which  he  ought  to 
have  written.  In  this  lay  the  excellence  of 
Burns.  The  air,  with  him,  inspired  the 
song.  He  “  crooned”  over  it,  until  his  in¬ 
flammable  soul  caught  fire ;  and  in  this 
way  his  inimitable  lyrics  had  birth.  The 
inspiration  of  Burns  was  through  the  car. 
I’hat  of  Moore  is  evidently  the  same. 
Other  song-writers  have  w'l  itten  to  the  eye  ; 
and  a  set  of  verses  WTitten  to  the  eye,  no 
matter  by  wdiom,  can  only  turn  out  to  be  a 
song  by  mere  accident.  The  ballad  is  less 
difficult.  It  has  less  dependence  upon  its 
air.  The  union  between  the  two  is  less  in¬ 
timate..  The  ballad-tune  partakes  more  of 
tho  nature  of  a  chant  than  of  an  air,  and 
the  ancient  ones  are  all  of  one  single  strain. 
In  ballad  writing  we  are  inclined  to  place 
Allan  Cunningham  in  the  van  of  Scotch 
poets.  In  this  line  he  need  not  fear  a  com¬ 
parison  with  Burns  ;  for  in  this  Burns  has 
done  little,  and  he  has  done  much;  Let 
him,  however,  speak  for  himself.  The  ad¬ 
mirable  strains  of  the  “  Lord’s  Marie,”  and 
of  “  Bonnie  Lady  Anno,”  have  been  so  often 
quoted,  that  we  pass  them  over,  as  familiar 
to  many  of  our  readers.  The  following, 
however,  which  purports  to  be  a  relic  of  the 
times  of  “  the  Covenant,”  is  less  known. 

Thou  hast  sw'om  by  thy. God,  my  Jeannie, 

By  that  pretty  white  hand  o’  thine, 

And  by  a’  the  lowing  stars  in  heav’n, 

That  thou  wad  aye  be  mine ! 

And  I  hae  sw’orn  by  my  God,  my  Jeannie, 

And  by  that  kind  heart  o’  thine. 

By  a’  the  stars  sown  thick  owre  heav’n, 

That  thou  shalt  ay  be  mine ! 
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“  Then  fonl  fa’  the  hands  wad  loose  sic  bands, 

And  the  heart  that  wad  part  sic  love ; 

But  there’s  nae  hand  can  loose  the  band 
Save  the  finger  o’  God  above. 

Tho’  the  wee  wee  cot  maun  be  my  bield,  ^ 

And  ray  claithing  e’er  sae  mean, 

I  wad  lap  mo  up  rich  i’  the  faulds  o’  love, 

Heav'n’s  armfu’  o’  ray  Jean ! 

“  Her  white  arm  wad  be  a  pillow  to  me,  ’ 

Fu’  safter  than  the  down : 

An’  love  wad  winnow  owre  us  his  kind  kind  wings. 
An’  sweetly  I’d  sleep  an’  soun’. 

Come  here  to  me,  thou  lass  o’  my  love, 

Come  here  an’  kneel  wi’  me ; 

The  morn  in  is  fu’  o’  the  presence  o’  God,  ' 

^  An’  I  canna  pray  but  tnee. 

“  The  mom-wind  is  sweet  mang  the  beds  o’  new 
flow’rs, 

The  wee  birds  sing  kindly  on  hie, 

Our  gude-man  leans  o’er  his  kail-yard  dyke. 

And  a  blythe  auld  bodie  is  he. 

The  book  maun  be  ta’en  w'hen  the  carle  comes 
hame, 

Wi’  the  holy  psalmodie; 

And  fhou  maun  speak  o’  me  to  thy  God, 

And  I  will  speak  o’  thee !” 

This  is  a  most  touching  and  beautiful 
strain ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  inferior  to  three 
simple  stanzas  that  follow  it :  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  last  words  murmured  by  a 
child  lost  iu  the  snow,  ere  its  eyes  are 
closed  in  the  deep  sleep  of  death  by  cold. 

“  Gane  were  but  the  winter  cauld, 

And  gane  were  but  the  snaw, 

I  could  sleep  in  the  wild  woods 
Where  primroses  blaw. 

“  Cauld’s  the  snaw  at  my  head. 

And  cauld  at  my  feet, 

The  finger  o’  Death’s  at  my  een, 

Closing  them  to  sleep. 

“  Let  nane  tell  ray  father 
Or  my  mither  sae  dear, 
ril  meet  them  baith  in  Heav’n 
At  the  spring  o’  the  year.” 

Here  is  a  simple  pathos  never  excelled  ; 
but  of  all  Mr.  Cunningham’s  lyrics,  the 
most  pre-eminently  poetical  is,  perhaps, 
the  “  Mermaid  o’  Galloway.”  We  hardly 
know  anything  in  ballad  with  which  to  com¬ 
pare  it.  It  is  far  superior  to  Scott’s  “  Glenn- 
las,”  and  even  more  wildly  fanciful  than 
Hogg’s  “  Kilmcnie  as  a  tale  of  unearthly 
terror,  it  may  stand  beside  the  “  Ancient 
Mariner”  of  Coleridge.  The  story  is  as  old 
as  that  of  the  sirens ;  but  never  was  it  so 
told.  A  young  and  ardent  chieftain  on  the 
wild  coasts  of  Galloway  is  lured  by  the 
strains,  and  next  by  the  blandishments  of  a 
mer-maiden  to  a  mysterious  death.  He 
^rst  hears  her  strain  in  the  woods  on  a 


I 


moonlight  summer-night.  Beautiful  are 
they,  but  not  earthly,  and  their  effects  are 
not  of  earth. 

“  r  the  second  lilt  of  that  sweet  sang 
Of  sweetness  it  was  sae  fu’. 

The  tod  leapt  out  frae  the  frighted  lambs. 

An’  dighted  his  red-wat  mou’. 

r  the  very  third  lilt  o’  that  sweet  sang. 

Red  lowed  the  new  woke  moon  : 

The  stars  drapp’d  blude  on  the  yellow  gowan  tap 
Sax  miles  that  maiden  roun’. 

The  ‘‘  young  Cowehill”  cannot  resist  the 
magic  influence  of  the  melody ;  and  iu 
spite  of  the  warnings  of  his  page,  he  hur¬ 
ries  down  to  the  shore,  to  see  and  speak  to 
the  creature  who  can  produce  such  strains. 
He  finds  a  beautiful  and  artful  woman  in 
appearance,  and  to  her  blandishments  he 
becomes  a  ready  victim,  newlywed  as  he  is. 

“  But  first  come  take  me  ’neath  the  chin, 

An  syne  come  kiss  ray  cheek ; 

And  spread  my  hanks  of  wat’ry  hair 
1’  the  new-moon  beam  to  dreep. 

“  Sae  first  he  kissed  her  dimpled  chin ;  ; 

Syne  kissed  her  rosy  cheeK, 

An  lang  he  woo’d  her  willin  lips. 

Like  heather-hinnie  sweet !” 

The  fate  of  tho  rash  and  unfortunate 
youth  is  quickly  sealed.  Nothing  can  be 
more  striking  than  the  stanzas  descriptive 
of  the  sad  catastrophe. 

“  She  lied  a  link  of  her  wet  yellow  hair 
Aboon  his  bumin  bree, 

.  Amang  his  curling  hafi'et  locks 
She  knotted  knurles  three.  .  ' 

“  She  weav’d  owre  his  brow  the  white  lilie, 

Wi’  witch-knots  mae  than  nine : 

‘  Gif  ye  were  seven  times  bridegroom  owre, 

This  night  ye  shall  be  mine.’ 

“  O !  twice  he  turn’d  his  sinking  head, 

An  twice  he  lifted  his  ee ; 

O !  twice  he  sought  to  loose  the  links 
Were  knotted  owre  his  bree.” 

The  remainder  is  soon  told.  The  rash 
and  erring  “  young  Cowehill”  is  no  more 
seen,  and  his  young  bride  mourns  in  the 
bridal  chamber.  At  the  dead  hour  of  mid¬ 
night,  “  when  night  and  morning  meet,” — 

“  There  was  a  cheek  touch’d  that  lady’s, 

Cauld  as  the  marble  stane ; 

And  a  hand  cauld  as  the  drilling  snaw 
Was  laid  on  her  breast-bane. 

“  ‘  O !  cauld  is  thy  hand,  dear  Willie ; 

O  !  cauld,  cauld  is  thy  cheek ; 

An  wring  these  locks  o’  yellow  hair 
Frac  which  the  cauld  drops  dreep.’ 
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“  ‘  O !  seek  anither  bridegroom,  Marie, 

On  these  bosom  faulds  to  sleep ; 

Mv  bride  is  the  yellow  water-lilie, 
its  leaves  my  bridal  sheet !’  ”, 

The  poet’s  youngest  son,  to  whom  wc  owe 
this  publication  of  his  father’s  poems  and 
songs,  has,  we  see,  divided  them  into  three 
series.  We  have  first  the  ballads.  Next 
the  poems  and  miscellaneous  verses.  Last, 
and  best,  the  songs.  This  distribution  is 
a  judicious  one  ;  but  our  young  friend’s  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  division  has  not  been  quite 
equal  to  his  good  sense  in  determining  so  to 
divide  his  matter.  In  sooth  it  was  a  diffi¬ 
cult  and  delicate  task  ;  and,  in  our  humble 
notion,  some  one  or  two  of  the  effusions, 
classed  as  miscellaneous,  might  have  been 
better  classed  amongst  the  ballads ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  “Gordon  of  Brackley;” 
whilst  others,  perhaps,  might  take  rank  as 
songs  ;  as  why  not  the  “  Farewell  to  Dal- 
swinton,”  through  every  stanza  of  which  one 
feeling  flows  ?  The  first-mentioned  strain 
is,  in  our  notion,  one  of  the  most  spirited 
ballads  ever  achieved  by  the  genius  of  the 
poet.  It  is  full  of  fire  ;  and  we  regret  that 
our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  give  the 
whole  of  it.  The  story  is  a  sad  one.  The 
false  spouse  of  “  Gordon  of  Brackley”  is  be¬ 
loved  by  inveraye,  and  returns  his  unlawful 
passion.  The  guilty  pair  contrive  his  death. 
Inveraye  comes  before  the  gate  of  Brackley 
Castle  and  insults  Gordon,  who,  having  a 
slender  retinue,  hesitates  to  attack  the  W'ell- 
attended  traitor  Inveraye  ;  the  ballad  open¬ 
ing  thus : — 

“  Down  Dee  side  came  Inveraye 
Whistling  and  playing; 

And  call’d  loud  at  Brackley-gate 
Ere  day  was  dawning. 

“  ‘  Come,  Gordon  of  Brackley, 

Proud  Gordon,  come  down  ; 

A  sword’s  at  your  threshold 
Mair  sharp  than  your  own !’  ” 

Gordon,  who  is  almost  alone,  declines  the 
challenge,  until  stung  to  madness  by  his 
treacherous  partner. 

“  Arise  all  my  maidens 
With  roke  and  with  fan ; 

How  blest  had  I  been 
Had  I  married  a  man. 

Arise  all  my  maidens, 

Take  buckler  and  sword ;  ' 

Go,  milk  the  ewes,  Gordon, 

And  I  shall  be  lord !”  ^ 

The  generous  chieftain,  touched  to  the 
quick  by  this  insidious  appeal,  rushes  on  his 
fate,  having  first  kissed  and  taken  leave  of 


the  traitress,  who  sends  him  to  his  con¬ 
trived  doom.  The  ballad  thus  touchingly 
concludes : — 

“  ‘  O !  cam  ye  by  Brackley, 

An  what  saw  ye  there  I 

Was  his  yonng  widow  weeping 
And  tearing  her  hair  V 

“  ‘  I  came  in  by  Brackley, 

I  came  in,  and  oh ! 

There  was  mirth,  there  was  feasting, 

But  nothing  of  woe.’ 

•“  As  a  rose  bloom’d  the  lady 
And  blyihe  as  a  bride ; 

Like  a  bridegroom  bold  Inveraye 
Smil’d  at  her  side. 

And  she  feasted  him  there 
As  she  ne’er  feasted  lord. 

Though  the  blood  of  her  husband 
Was  moist  on  his  sword !’ 

■ 

“  ‘  There’s  grief  in  the  cottage. 

And  tears  in  the  ha’. 

For  the  gay  gallant  Gordon 
That’s  dead  and  aw'a’. 

To  the  bush  comes  the  bird ; 

And  the  flow’r  to  the  plain ; 

But  the  good  and  the  brave 
They  come  never  again.’ 

We  now  come  to  the  songs,  properly  &x> 
called.  As  in  a  galaxy,  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  fix  upon  “  some  bright  particular 
star,”  and  award  it  the  preference  ;•  so 
where  almost  all  is  beautiful,  selection  is 
not  easy.  Of  the  songs  which  Cunningham 
has  thrown  olf,  perhaps  the  finest  are  those 
relating  to  the  sea  and  maritime  adventure. 
From  the  ocean  and  its  changes,  its  waves 
and  its  winds  ;  its  wildest  frowns  and  most 
deceitful  smiles  ;  he  seemed  ever  to  derive 
inspiration.  Throughout  the  entire  range 
of  his  works,  whether  they  be  verse  or  prose, 
let  him  catch  sight  of  the  waste  of  waters, 
whether  it  be  the  Northmen’s  sea  ploughed 
by  the  Danish  “  Vikings,”  or  his  own 

“  Solway,  white  with  foam,  and  sunshine,  and  sea- 
mews,” 

(a  line  in  itself  transcendently  descriptive), 
his  genius  at  once  rises,  and  soars  a  higher 
flight,  upon  stronger  wing.  That  first-rate 
sea-song,  “  a  Wet  Sheet  and  a  Flowing 
Sea,”  has  been  so  often  quoted  and  praised 
that  we  shall  pass  it  by,  and  turn  to  Song 
xLiii.,  an  effusion  which  ought  to  be  fitted 
to  some  old  air, — 

Wild  as  the  waves 
And  winds,  to  which  ’tis  kin  ;  ' 

such  as  that  known  by  the  style  and  title  of 
“  the  Lowlands  of  Holland,”  or  that  which 
goes,  on  the  banks  of  Tyne,  by  the  name 
of  “  Captain  Bover.” 
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peciallj  to  that  specimen  of  true  Scotch 
humor,  yclept  “  Tam  Bo,  Tam  Bo.”  In 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Wilson  it  would,  we 
think,  bid  fair  to  rival  that  “  Laird  o’ 
Cockpen”  which  he  has  rendered  so  popular, 
even  in  high  places  !  The  song  is  long, 
however,  and  our  space  is  short,  and  we 
must  not  quote  it — not  to  say  that  the 
“  gude  braid  Scots”  is,  in  one  or  two  pas¬ 
sages,  a  hctle  too  “  braid”  for  the  gravity  of 
this  publication.  No  such  objection,  how¬ 
ever,  applies  to  the  following  jeu  (Veaprit^ 
which  is  no  bad  specimen  of  Cunningham’s 
lighter  vein  :  and  with  it  we  shall  conclude, 
as  in  duty  bound,  our  quotations. 


THE  pirate’s  song. 

O  lad7,  come  to  the  Indies  with  me,  ' 
And  reign  and  rule  on  the  sunny  sea ; 
My  ship ’s  a  palace,  my  deck ’s  a  throne, 
And  all  shall  be  thine  the  sun  shines  on. 


A  gallant  ship  and  a  boundless  sea, 

A  piping  wind  and  the  foe  on  our  lee, 

My  pennon  streaming  so  gay  from  the  mast, 

My  cannon  flashing  all  bright  and  fast. 

The  Bourbon  lilies  wax  wan  as  I  sail ; 

America’s  stars  I  strike  them  pale : 

The  glories  of  sea  and  the  grandeur  of  land. 

All  shall  be  thine  for  a  wave  of  thy  hand. 

Thy  shining  locks  are  worth  Java’s  isle : 

Can  the  spices  of  Saba  buy  thy  smile  1 
Let  kings  rule  earth  by  a  right  divine, 

Thou  shalt  be  queen  of  Jhe  fathomless  brine.” 

This  is  a  song  in  truth  and  in  spirit.  The 
sentiment  of  a  reckless  exultation  in  law¬ 
less  power  pervades  every  stanza,  and 
breathes  in  almost  every  line.  It  is  never 
overborne  by  description,  the  ordinary 
fault  of  ordinary  attempts  at  this  species  of 
composition.  The  simple  light-lieartedness 
of  the  following  is  as  different  from  the 
wild  and  reckless  exultation  of  the  first  as 
gaiety  is  from  madness.  It  reminds  one  of 
the  beautiful  pastoral  of  Burns,  “  Now 
westlin  winds,” — and  might  be,  and  proba¬ 
bly  ought  to  bo,  afl&xed  to  the  same  air. 

The  lav’rock  dried  his  wings  i’  the  sun, 

*  Aboon  the  bearded  barley, 

^When  a  shepherd  lad  to  my  window  came 
\Vi’  me  to  hand  a  parley. 

O  are  ye  sleeping,  my  lovesorae  lass. 

And  dreaniin  of  love  1  ferlie ; 

‘  Arise  and  come  to  the  heights  wi’  me, 

Amang  the  dews  sae  pearlie. 

“  First  I  pat  on  my  jupes  o’  greei. 

And  Kilted  ray  coaties  rarely, 

An’  dipt  my  feet  in  the  May-mom  dew, 

An’  gade  wP  raithsome  Charlie. 

It ’s  sweet  to  he  wakened  by  one  we  love,  i 

By  night  or  morning  early ;  i 

It’s  sweet  to  be  woo’d  as  forth  we  walk 
By  the  lad  whom  we  love  dearly. 

The  sun  he  raise — an  better  raises 
An’  owre  the  hill  lowed  rarely  ^ 

The  wee  lark  sung — and  higher  sung 
Amang  the  bearded  barley. 

He  woo’d  sae  lang  on  the  sunny-knowe  side 
Where  the  gowans’  heads  hang  pearlie. 

That  the  tod  broke  in  to  the  bughied-lambs. 

And  left  ray  Lad  fu’  barely.’ 

Allan,  with  all  his  sentimentality  and  wild 
poetry,  had  no  small  snatch  of  dry  humor 
in  his  composition,  and,  when  he  chose  it, 
could  be  “  a  bit  of  a  wag.”  Of  this  peril¬ 
ous  gift  one  or  two  of  the  songs  in  this  col¬ 
lection  afford  proofs.  VV^e  allude  more  cs- 


ALLAN  A  MAUT. 

“  Gude  Allan  a  Maut  lay  on  the  rigg, 

Ane  callen  him  bear,  ane  call’d  him  bigg; 

An  auld  wife  slipp’d  on  her  glasses — ‘  aha  ! 
He’ll  wauken  (quo’  she)  wP  joy  to  us  a’ !’ 

The  sun  shone  out,  down  dropt  tlie  rain. 

He  laugh’d  as  he  came  to  life  again; 

An’  carles  an’  carlines  sang,  wha  saw’t, 

‘  Gude  luck  to  your  rising,  Allan  a  Maut.’ 

“  Gude  Allan  a  Maut  grew  green  and  rank, 

WP  a  golden  beard  and  a  shapely  shank ; 

An’  rose  sae  steeve,  and  wax’d  sae  stark. 

That  he  whomled  the  maul  an’  coupit  the  dark 
The  sick  and  lame  leapt  hale  and  weel ; 

The  faint  of  heart  grew  firm  as  steel ; 

The  douce  nae  mair  thought  mirth  a  faut; 

*  Sic  charms  are  mine,’ — quo’  Allan  a  Maut.” 


Such  are  the  lyrics  of  Allan  Cunningham  ; 
and  we  believe  we  shall  meet  with  few  dis¬ 
sentients  when  we  say  that  they  arc  the 
best  of  his  poetical  works.  His  longer 
poems,  “  Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell”  and 
the  “  ]\Taid  of  Elvar,”  are  each  defective 
as  a  whole,  although  they  embody  passages 
of  great  poetical  power  and  beauty.  He 
wanted  somewhat  of  the  art  of  properly  con¬ 
structing  and  skilfully  conducting  a  story, 
and  hence  both  his  longer  poetical  pieces 
and  his  novels  lack  an  interest  which  all 
their  other  merits,  and  they  are  many,  can¬ 
not  give  them. 

We  learn  from  the  modest  and  too  brief 
Memoir  of  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  the 
poet’s  youngest  son, — to  whom  the  public 
is  indebted  for  this  little  volume,  that  his 
gifted  parent  was  born  at  Blackwood,  near 
Dumfries,  in  1784.  Ho  was  brought  up  to 
the  trade  of  a  stone-mason,  but  soon  be¬ 
came  distinguished  for  bis  remarkable 
talents  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  of  his 
birth.  Having  been  applied  to  by  Mr. 
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that  gentleman  with  various  specimens  from 
!Nithsdale  and  the  dales  of  the  adjoining 
county,  which  he  took  or  affected  to  take 
for  genuine  remains  of  Border  poetry. 
These  Mr.  Cromek  published  in  a  volume, 
with  annotations,  under  the  title  of 
“  Relics  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  Song.” 
Amongst  them  are  the  Mermaid  of  Gallo¬ 
way,  Bonnie  Lady  Anne,  Carlisle  Yetts, 
the  Lord’s  Marie,  the  Lass  o’  Prestonhill, 
and  others  of  Cunningham’s  most  exquisite 
ballads.  Competent  judges,  however,  speed¬ 
ily  detected  the  “  ruse,”  ingeniously  as  it 
was  managed.  Bishop  Percy  declared  the 
ballads  too  beautiful  to  bo  ancient.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  shook  his  head  in  utter  incre¬ 
dulity.  The  Ettrick  Shepherd  pronounced 
them  at  once  to  be  the  vrork"  of  Cunning¬ 
ham  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  Professor 
Wilson  asserted  the  truth  in  a  critique  pub¬ 
lished  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine.  When 
the  fact  became  known,  it  at  once  estab¬ 
lished  the  poet’s  fame  as  a  man  of  genius  :  j 
a  character  which  his  varied  works  have 
confirmed.  For  some  time  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  “  Relics”  by  Cromek,  the 
author  was  employed  by  some  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  journals ;  but  his  latter  years  were 
passedin  the  service  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,- 
an  early  and  attached  friend  of  the  poet.  J 
Allan  Cunningham  died  October  the  i^Oth,! 
1842,  and  was  buried  at  the  cemetery  at 
Kensall- green,  where  his  last  resting-place 
is  marked  by  a  tomb  of  solid  granite, 
erected  by  his  wife  aud  five  surviving  chil¬ 


dren.  The  profile  which  adorns  the  title- 
page  of  the  present  volume  is  a  striking 
likeness,  as  far  as  features  arc  concerned. 
His  remarkably  fine  and  brilliant  or  rather 
lustrous  eye  is,  however,  w’auting  to  com¬ 
plete  the  portrait.  Mr.  Cunningham’s 
manners  were  simple  and  unaffected ;  his 
conversation  racy,  manly,  and  enthusiastic, 
when  the  topic  excited  him  ;  nor  was  a 
snatch  of  dry,  sarcastic  humor  wanting, 
when  the  occasion  required  it.  We  have 
said  that  his  Lyrics  were  written  without 
sufficient  reference  to  the  music  to  which 
they  ought  to  be  adapted ;  but  we  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  Allan  Cunningham  had 
not  a  high  appreciation  of  the  melodies  of 
his  country.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  seen 
the  stirring  appeal  of  some  of  those  airs 'fill 
his  eye  with  unbidden  dew,  and  enchain  his 
nature  as  by  a  spell  of  power.  His  sensi¬ 
bilities  were,  however,  more  excited  by  the 
gentler  and  more  pastoral  than  by  the  more 
passionate  of  the  old  airs  of  Scotland  ;  and, 
to  the  last,  he  preferred  the  airs  of  “  Tweed- 
side”  and  the  “  Bush  aboon  Traquair”  to 
the  deeper  pathos  of  melodics  such  as 
“  Gilderoy,”  or  the  spirit-stirring  tones  of 
such  strains  as  “  Bruce’s  Address  to  his 
Troops.”  In  truth  his  love  of  picturesque 
and  romantic  scenery  was  stronger  than  his 
love,  of  pathos  ;  and  this  is  apparent  in  the 
finest  of  his  effusions,  some  of  which  will 
live  as  long  as  Scotland  has  a  literature  or 
a  name. 


From  Tail's  Magazine. 
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TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  ZSCIIOKKE,  BY  SARAH  FRY. 


(.Concluded  from  the  April  JiTumber  of  the  Eclectic  Magazine.) 


The  readers  of  this  Magazine  will  remem- j 
ber  its  being  remarked  by  the  first  speaker 
at  the  Forest  Councillor’s — 

“  Besides  Morn  did  not  reject  the  world 
till  the  world  rejected  him.” 

“  That  is,  he  was  cheated  by  a  few 
knaves,  from  whom  no  one  in  their  senses 
would  have  expected  anything  else,  and  he 
did  not  find  everybody  ready  to  make 
prompt  acknowledgment  of  his  merits  and 
services,  some  of  them  being,  by  the  by, 
known  only  to  those  interested  in  conceal¬ 


ing  them.” 


“  Was  he  the  only  person  who,  because 
his  situation  was  subordinate,  has  been 
obliged  to  submit  in  silence,  while  others 
engrossed  the  fruits  of  his  labors  }  Right 
doing  would  be  a  mighty  easy  thing,  if  ap¬ 
plause  and  profit  were  its  certain  rewards.” 

These  words  produced  a  seeond  dispute. 
Each  defended  his  own  views  with  warmth, 
if  not  with  judgment ;  and  the  party  sepa¬ 
rated  more  confirmed,  or  at  least  more  ob¬ 
stinate,  in  their  own  opinion  than  ever. 
At  the  next  weekly  meeting  at  the  Forest 
Concillor’s,  some  of  the  disputants  took  up 
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the  argument  where  they  had  left  it,  and 
prepared  to  fight  the  battle  manfully  all 
over  again.  The  Councillor  remained  faith¬ 
ful  to  his  character  for  moderation,  and 
chose  a  middle  path  between  ]\lorn’s  cen- 
surers  and  his  eulogists.  The  party  were 
getting  somewhat  over  warm,  when  our 
host  reminded  us  that  we  had  not  yet  heard 
the  story  of  the  second  Millionaire.  There 
was  an  immediate  silence,  of  which  the 
Councillor  dexterously  profited  to  put  an 
end  to  the  dispute  by  the  following  narra¬ 
tion  : — 

Some  years  ago,  I  was  returning  from 
Amsterdam,  where  I  had  been  sent  by  my 
Government  to  obtain  payment  for  some 
timber  for  ship-building,  about  which  some 
difficulties  had  arisen  with  the  Dutch 
Government.  I  had  succeeded  beyond  my 
expectation  in  my  commission ;  a  new  and 
more  advantageous  bargain  had  been  con¬ 
cluded,  and  1  was  congratulating  myself  on 
the  credit. I  should  obtain  with  my  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  evening :  I  was  snugly 
packed  in  the  corner  of  my  new  travelling 
chaise,  hugging  myself  on  the  prospect  of  a 
comfortable  night’s  rest,  after  travelling  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  night  over  some  of 
the  worst  roads  in  Germany,  and  that  is 
saying  much.  I  was  soon  shaken  out  of  my 
doze  into  which  I  had  fallen,  by  a  tremen¬ 
dous  jolt.  My  old  servant,  Kuuz,  who  was 
on  the  box,  was  sent  flying  through  the  air, 
and  deposited  high  and  dry  on  a  bank  by 
the  road-side,  before  he  had  time  to  take 
the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  I  was  project¬ 
ed  with  such  force  in  the  rear  of  the  posti¬ 
lion,  that  he  was  under  the  horses’  feet  in 
a  second.  Fortunately,  the  animals,  being 
natives,  “  and  to  the  matter  born,”  took 
our  mishap  very  coolly,  and  stood  quite 
still,  while  the  bipeds  were  scattering  in  all 
directions,  as  if  it  had  been  an  adventure 
they  expected,  and  had  made  up  their 
minds  to.  The  axle-tree  and  a  spring  of 
the  chaise  were  broken,  and  so  was  the 
postilion’s  nose  :  I  was  quit  for  the  fright, 
but  poor  Kunz  had  dislocated  his  shoulder. 
With  some  difficulty  and  great  exertion, 
we  managed  to  get  the  chaise  to  the  next 
village,  and  to  the  inn,  or  rather-beer  house 
— there  was  but  one,  and  that  a  dirty, 
smoky  den.  1  inquired  immediately  for  a 
smith  and  a  wheelwright ;  neither  were  to 
bo  had  in  the  place,  and  the  landlord  him¬ 
self  advised  me  to  go  on  to  Hard,  where  I 
should  get  all  I  wanted.  “  There  were  no 
better  workmen  for  many  hundred  miles 
round  than  were  to  be  found  at  Hard.” 


Poor  Kunz  was  suffering  greatly,  and  the 
Esculapius  of  the  village,  who  had  been 
immediately  summoned,  could  only  shake 
his  head  and  lament  that  the  surgeon  had 
died  a  few  weeks  before — ho  himself  never 
undertook  operations.  “  The  best  thing 
you  can  do,”  said  he,  ‘‘is  to  take  your  ser¬ 
vant  to  Hard,  where  you  will  find  an  excel¬ 
lent  surgeon.” 

“  And  where,  then,  is  this  same  Hard 
asked  I ;  “1  know  no  town  of  that  name 
here.” 

“  It  is  not  a  town  :  it  is  a  village,  a  short 
four  miles  hence.” 

“  And  how  is  it  that  the  best  artisans 
and  the  most  skilful  professional  men  live 
in  the  villages  instead  of  the  towns 

“  Oh,  that  is  the  doing  of  the  Schulze ; 
he  is  a  strange  character — a  humorist  as  it 
is  called — a  fool,  1  say,  who  can  do  no¬ 
thing  like  other  people.  He  wants  to  make 
a  city  of  his  paltry  village,  1  believe.  He 
has  money  enough  ;  they  say  he  is  a  Mil¬ 
lionaire,  and  it  is  like  enough  ;  but  he  is  a 
miserable,  parsimonious  wretch,  and  has  as 
many  whims  as  hairs.  I  know  him  well 
enough,  though  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him,  thank  Heaven.” 

“  And  I  shall  find  a  good  inn  at  Hard, 
you  say 

“Oh,  yes,  certainly;  a  very  good  one. 
There  are  mineral  waters  there.  Ila  Schulze 
has  built  a  house  there  for  the  visitors  to 
the  springs,  and  that  will  bo  his  ruin,  in 
piy  humble  opinion — that  and  the  doctor 
he  has  thought  lit  to  establish  there ; — a 
conceited,  ignorant  body — a  mere  quack, 
with  his  new-fanjiled  notions.” 

The  old  gentleman  held  forth  long  and 
loudly  in  dispraise  of  his  learned,  or  un¬ 
learned,  brother  or  rival,  whichever  he 
might  be  ;  nevertheless,  as  he  admitted  I 
should  find  the  best  surgeon,  the  best  wheel¬ 
wright,  and  the  best  smith  in  Hard,  to  Hard 
1  resolved  to  go.  On  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  the  chaise  was  patched  up  as  well  as  it 
could  be  with  ropes  and  poles ;  Kunz,  who 
was  still  in  great  pain,  packed  in  as  com¬ 
fortably  as  circumstances  admitted,  and  de¬ 
spatched  before  me  to  the  much-talked-of 
Hard  ;  and  the  weather  being  extraordi¬ 
narily  fine,  and  the  way  not  easily  mistaken, 
I  followed  on  foot. 

Scarcely  half  a  mile  from  the  village  I 
was  leaving,  there  was  a  sudden  and  strik¬ 
ing  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
land.  On  both  sides  of  the  carefully-kept 
road  were  rows  of  fruit  trees,  in  the  finest 
order.  The  fields  beyond  seemed  admi- 
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rably  cultivated ;  not  a  weed  to  be  seen, 
the  grass  abundant,  and  of  the  richest  qua¬ 
lity.  Before  me  lay  the  village,  consisting 
of  cottages,  not  forming  a  street  but  scat¬ 
tered  among  trees,  as  in  a  great  garden. 
In  the  middle  of  the  village,  on  a  gentle 
eminence,  rose  the  church.  The  whole  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  place,  the  style  of  build¬ 
ing,  and  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the 
land  around,  the  more  agreeably  surprised 
me  from  the  striking  contrast  it  presented 
to  all  I  had  hitherto  seen  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

“  Why,  this  village  of  yours  is  a  perfect 
paradise,  father,”  said  1  to  an  aged  peasant 
who  just  then  came  up  with  me ;  “  I  have 
seen  no  such  land  as  this  for  many  a 
mile.” 

“  Yes,  God  be  praised,  there  is  no  fault 
to  be  found  with  the  land,”  returned  the 
ancient,  leaning  on  his  stick  to  rest  himself 
beside  me  as  I  stopped  to  look  round  me. 

“  How  comes  it  that  your  village  lies  so 
scattered,  so  unlike  the  other  villages 
about  said  I. 

“  Ugli !”  replied  the  old  man,  with  a  dis¬ 
contented  grunt,  “  unlike  it  is,  sure  enough. 
Our  village  was  burnt  to  the  ground  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
build  it  so,  because  the  Government  would 
have  it.  They  couldn’t  have  done  it  worse. 
I  have  a  good  mile  further  to  go  to  church 
every  Sunday,  and  that’s  hard  enough  for 
us  old  folks,  especially  in  winter,  and  some 
must  go  further  still.  Ah  !  it  was  a  terri¬ 
ble  fire,  sure  enough.  There  were  not  five 
houses  spared.” 

“  And  how  did  the  fire  happen  .?” 

“  Ugh  !  Heaven  knows  !  People  say  all 
sorts  of  things !  Some  will  have  it,  the 
Schulze  set  it  on  fire  himself,  on  purpose  to 
vex  us;  but  I  don’t  say  that  exactly.” 

“  But  that  is  a  terrible  charge  indeed 
against  your  Schulze.” 

“  Ah !”  said  the  elder,  shaking  his  head 
significantly,  “  many  and  many’s  the  trick 
he  has  played  us.  He  was  schoolmaster 
here  first ;  but  he  had  interest  somehow 
with  the  Government,  and  so  he  was  palm¬ 
ed  upon  us  as  Schulze.  Oh,  he’s  as  cunning 
as  a  fox,  and  as  hard  to  catch.” 

“  Is  he  rich 

“  I  believe  you  ;  as  rich  as  a  Jew !  But 
he  can’t  enjoy  his  money ;  he  lives  poorer 
than  any  day-laborer.  But  he  is  caught 
sometimes,  cunning  as  he  is,”  added  the 
old  man,  chuckling.  “  When  the  whim 
seizes  him,  he  throws  away  his  money  by 
the  handful.  He’ll  ruin  himself  at  last 
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with  his  new-fangled  nonsense ;  and  who 
cares  ?  He  only  uses  his  money  to  tyran¬ 
nize  over  his  poor  neighbors.” 

In  this  strain  the  ancient  went  on  wan¬ 
dering,  till  I  wished  him  good  morning, 
and  he  struck  oflf  through  a  bye-path. 

The  view  was  so  charming,  so  like  our 
dreams  of  Arcadia,  that,  involuntarily 
loitering  on  my  way,  I  sat  down  under  a 
tree  to  enjoy  it  at  my  leisure.  “  How  hap¬ 
py,  how  supremely  happy,  might  the  dwel¬ 
lers  in  this  Paradise  become,  if  Satan  did 
not  always  take  a  hand  in  the  game  of  life,” 
thought  1.  “  Who  but  Satan  could  have 

put  it  into  the  heads  of  the  Government  to 
send  a  fellow  here  to  play  the  gtcat  man, 
and  make  these  honest  folks  miserable !” 

While  I  thus  mused,  an  old  woman  pass¬ 
ed,  whom  I  immediately  hailed. 

“  Good  day,  mother  !  Whereabouts  in 
the  village  is  the  public  house,  can  you  tell 
me 

“  Straight  on.  Sir,  on  the  left  hand,  near 
the  church  ;  I  am  the  landlady.” 

“  So  much  the  better.  Then  you  can 
tell  me  at  once  what  accommodation  I  can 
have  for  myself  and  my  servant  for  a  few 
days.” 

“  Oh,”  said  the  old  lady,  with  discon¬ 
tented  air,  “  that’s  another  thing.  1  can’t 
lodge  gentlefolk :  I’ve  no  convenience. 
You  must  go  to  t’other  house  there,  higher 
up  on  the  hill.  I  saw  a  broken  gimcrack  of 
a  chaise  there  a  while  agone,  1  suppose  it 
was  yours.” 

“  Do  you  see  that  little  white  house  with 
the  green  shutters  there,”  continued  the 
old  woman,  when  I  asked  for  some  further 
direction  ;  “  that’s  the  Schulze’s,  and  close 
to  it  is  the  big  new  inn  for  strangers.” 

“  Oh,  and  that  belongs  to  the  Schulze, 
also,  I  suppose  .^” 

“  Why,  yes  and  no,  as  one  may  say — it 
is  his’n,  and  it  is  not,  like  everything  else 
hereabouts.  It’s  all  his  fault  that  it  was 
built.” 

“It  is  of  no  advantage  to  you,  then 

“  Not  it,  indeed,  nor  to  any  one  else. 
Since  he’s  been  in  the  village,  my  house  is 
not  worth  half  what  it  was.  God  forgive 
him !  he  will  have  much  to  answer  for  at 
the  last  day.  Yes,  yes,”  continued  she, 
grumbling.  “  I  should  change  my  plan, 
quotha.  A  pretty  thing,  indeed,  at  my 
time  of  life,  to  go  to  school !  I  was  not  to 
be  cozened  that  way,  Mr.  Schulze  !  The 
heavens  be  praised  !  I  can  do  without  him 
or  the  house  either,  for  the  matter  of  that.” 

While  she  was  speaking,  I  heard  a  sud- 
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den  and  warm  strife  of  tonnes  in  one  of 
the  neighboring  cottages.  The  old.  lady 
picked  up  her  ears,  and  nodded  her  head 
with  a  smile  of  malicious  satisfaction. 
“  Ah,  ah,  old  Gletchen’s  catching  it  at 
last ;  serve  her  right,  too— serve  her  right;” 
and  the  old  dame  trotted  off,  evidently  well 
pleased  that  one  of  her  gossips  had  got  in¬ 
to  a  scrape  of  some  sort,  probably  with 
the  redoubtable  village  monarch  himself. 
As  I  passed  the  house  whence  the  sounds 
proceeded,  the  door  opened,  and  a  man,  in 
a  dress  no  way  superior  to  that  of  a  pea¬ 
sant,  except  that  it  was  scri^pulously  clean, 
came  out.  He  was  evidently  displeased  at 
something ;  close  to  him  came  an  old  wo¬ 
man  in  tears,  who  seemed  to  be  deprecating 
his  wrath,  and  after  her  walked  a  young 
man,  who  held  out  his  hand  to  the  depart¬ 
ing  visitor,  with  the  words,  “  You  are  per¬ 
fectly  right.  Master  Schulze ;  I  had  warned 
mother  often  enough  pronounced  in  a 
hearty  tone. 

“  Well,  well,”  returned  the  Schulze, 
with  a  kind  of  authoritative  kindness ;  “for 
this  once  1  will  overlook  it.” 

The  old  woman  reiterated  her  assurances 
that  the  subject  of  complaint,  whatever  it 
might  be,  should  not  again  occur,  and  the 
village  despot  walked  off.  He  took  the 
same  path  that  had  been  pointed  out  to  me 
as  the  nearest  to  the  inn  I  was  in  search  of. 
I  quickened  my  pace.  I  had  curiosity  to 
see  the  face  of  the  griping  millionaire  of 
whom  I  had  heard  so  much  in  so  short  a 
time ;  yet  I  could  not  say  why  I  should 
have  my  desire  to  see  more  of  a  man,  to 
whose  advantage  so  little  could  be  said  by 
those  who  knew  him  best.  He  walked  on 
so  quickly  that  I  should  not  have  easily 
overtaken  him,  if  he  had  not  stopped  again 
to  speak  to  some  countrymen  coming  from 
the  village.  We  exchanged  salutations  as 
I  came  up,  and  he  gave  me  the  “  pas”  civilly 
enough,  and  that  was  enough  to  begin  a 
conversation.  It  turned  naturally  enough 
upon  the  fruitfulness  of  the  surrounding 
country.  His  manner  was  perfectly  unas¬ 
suming,  but  very  decided,  and  his  expres¬ 
sions  betrayed  a  degree  of  cultivation 
greatly  beyond  what  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  his  rustic  appearance.  As  to 
the  land,  he  asserted  roundly  that  it  was 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  other  land 
in  the  neighborhood,  with  which  I  had  in¬ 
stituted  a  comparison  greatly  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  former  ;  the  only  difference  he 
would  admit  was  the  better  cultivation. 


“That  very  circumstance,”  I  said,  “was 
worthy  all  my  admiration!” 

“  Every  proprietor  lives  here  in  the  midst 
ofghis  own  land,”  said  the  Schulze,  “  and 
thus  it  is  the  easier  to  overlook  and  culti¬ 
vate  it.” 

“  But  this  rich  pasturage,”  said  I - 

“You  have  not  perhaps  observed,  that  all 
the  meadows  lie  together  and  are  well  irrigat¬ 
ed.  We  have  also  fine  marl  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  So  they  have,  or  might  have,  in 
the  other  places  of  which  you  spoke  just 
now ;  but  the  people  are  idle  and  ignorant. 
Nature  is  always  a  kind  mother,  but  men 
do  not  always  give  themselves  the  trouble 
to  understand  her  language  ;  they  prefer 
their  own  darkness  to  her  light.”  This 
remark  was  somewhat  too  philosophical  for 
a  village  schoolmaster  or  Schulze.  I  turned 
to  look  again  at  my  companion  in  his  rustic 
tunic  and  coarse  straw  hat.  There  was,  I 
thought,  something  beyond  his  condition  in 
his  countenance — I  might  almost  say  some¬ 
thing  noble.  I  fancied,  moreover,  that  the 
features  were  familiar  to  me.  The  Schulze 
returned  ray  gaze  with  a  penetrating  look. 
“  Are  you  not,”  said  he  at  length,  “  Adolphe 
Von  Rodern !” 

“Von  Rodern  is  my  name,”  still  unable 
to  identify  the  person  before  me. 

He  laughed,  and  held  out  his  hand. 
“  What,  my  slender  friend,  once  the  delight 

of  every  bright  eye  in - ”  1  attempted 

to  withdraw  my  hand,  for  I  took  it  into  my 
head  that  my  new  acquaintance  was  hoax¬ 
ing  me ;  but  he  held  it  fast,  and  went 
on — “  The  world  goes  well  with  you  ;  why, 
what  a  broad-shouldered,  portly-looking 
young  man  you  are  become !  And  what 
good  wind  has  blown  you  hither  from  the 
golden  middle  path  you  love  so  well,  to 
such  a  bye-way  as  the  road  to  Hard }  I  bid 
you  heartily  welcome,  however,  since  you 
came.  What,  do  you  not  know  me  yet  ?” 

I  stood  looking  stupid  enough,  I  believe. 
I  could  not  for  my  life  recollect  where  I  had 
seen  the  speaker.  Suddenly  a  ray  of  light 
flashed  on  my  mind.  Was  it — could  it  be 
my  University  friend,  Engelbert  ^ 

“  Engelbert  it  is,  and  no  other.”  I  was 
deeply  moved ;  the  golden  days  of  my 
youth  returned  in  a  moment.  I  returned 
his  embrace  heartily,  and  forgot  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  all  the  ill  that  had  been  spoken  of  him. 
He  called  a  boy  from  a  neighboring  field, 
and  bade  him  run  directly  to  his  wife. 
“  Say  that  I  have  found  a  brother,”  said 
he  ;  “  tell  her  to  have  the  breakfast  carried 
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under  the  lime  trees.  We  will  join  her  di¬ 
rectly.” 

I  was  called  upon  immediately  for  a 
sketch  of  my  life  since  we  had  parted  at 
Inbingen,  the  cause  of  my  present  journey, 
and  my  visit  to  Hard.  The  story  of  many 
of  our  former  mutual  friends  came  in  epi¬ 
sodically  ;  and,  among  others.  Morn’s,  you 
may  be  sure,  was  not  forgotten.  “  And 
now  for  yourself,  my  friend,”  said  I  at 
length,  “  it  is  your  turn  now.” 

“I,”  replied  Engelbert,  laughing:  ‘‘you 
may  satisfy  yourself — look  at  me.  I  am 
what  I  look  like — a  peasant,  and  also 
Schulze  of  this  village.” 

“  But  you,  strangest  of  beings  !  how  came 
you  so  ?  VVhy,  with  your  fine  talents  and 
abundant  knowledge,  do  1  find  you  buried 
in  this  remote  nook  of  earth  ?  Can  it  be 
your  free  choice  .^” 

“My  free  choice!”  “And  how  long 
have  you  lived  here  “  Nineteen  years, 
and  most  happily.”  “  Well,  well,  but  ex¬ 
plain  yourself  a  little.” 

“  Another  time  ;  come  to  breakfast  now. 
My  wife  and  family  will  be  waiting  for  us.” 

We  went  on  a  little  further,  and  a  sud¬ 
den  tuim  of  the  path  brought  us  to  the  lime 
trees,  under  the  shade  of  which  sat  a  beau¬ 
tiful  woman  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  in 
a  rustic  dress,  and  with  an  infant  on  her  lap. 
At  her  feet  sat  another,  under  two  years  of 
age,  to  whom  a  rosy  cheeked,  golden-haired 
brother  was  bringing  flowers.  Two  elder 
boys,  apparently  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  twelve,  were  standing  near  their  lovely 
mother  with  books  in  their  hands,  and  their 
great  blue  eyes  fixed  on  me  with  curiosity. 
Their  dress  was  like  their  father’s,  and  no 
way  differing  either  in  form  or  material  from 
that  of  peasants.  The  Schulze  presented 
me  to  his  wife,  over  whose  delicate  features 
a  gentle  blush  passed  as  she  returned  my 
salutation.  I  was  speedily  acquainted  with 
the  whole  charming  group.  The  children 
lay  on  the  grass  round  a  large,  exquisitely 
clean  wooden  vessel  full  of  milk,  which, 
with  the  ordinary  black  bread,  formed  their 
breakfast.  White  bread  and  newly-churned 
fresh  butter  were  brought  for  me,  with  a 
flask  of  old  Burgundy.  “  I  know  of  old 
our  hostility  to  milk  breakfasts,”  said  En¬ 
gelbert.  It  seemed  to  me  like  a  dream  ;  the 
sight  of  this  really  picturesque  group,  and 
the  extraordinary  rencontre  with  Engelbert 
as  a  peasant — he  who  had  been  admitted 
to  be  the  best  endowed  by  nature,  the  rich¬ 
est  in  acquired  knowledge  amongst  our 
whole  circle  at  the  University !  Somewhat 
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eccentric  he  had  always  been  considered, 
but  his  singularities  had  been  excused  as 
the  harmless  freaks  of  a  young,  inexperi¬ 
enced,  and  enthusiastic  head.  But  that 
such  a  one,  destined  by  nature  and  fortune 
for  the  most  splendid  career,  should  end  in 
becomin"  a  village  schoolmaster  and  Schulze 
— who,  in  heaven’s  name,  could  ever  have 
expected  this  ? 

His  Augusta — so  he  called  his  wife — his 
children,  were  evidently  most  fondly  at¬ 
tached  to  him,  as  he  was  to  them.  How 
could  this  man  be  so  selfish,  so  grasping,  so 
hard-hearted  as  he  had  been  painted  to  me  ? 
And  yet  the  wealth  he  was  said  to  possess 
awakened  my  suspicions ;  it  had  been  well 
known  at  the  University  that  his  family  was 
very  moderately  endowed  with  the  goods  of 
fortune,  and  then  how  did  this  opulence 
tally  with  the  simplicity,  not  to  say  parsi¬ 
mony,  exhibited  in  the  dress  and  style  of 
living  of  his  family  ?  A  miser  he  must  cer¬ 
tainly  be.  I  resolved  to  lengthen  my  stay, 
and  examine  my  man  a  little  closer.  Af¬ 
ter  breakfast,  we  continued  our  walk  up  the 
hill. 

“  I  cannot  lodge  you  under  my  humble 
roof,”  said  Engelbert,  “for  I  have  no  spare 
room.  But  you  will  find  everything  you 
can  want  in  the  inn.  I  have  established 
baths  there  over  the  sulphur  springs,  and 
you  may  take  your  choice  of  the  rooms,  as 
the  season  has  not  yet  begun.  No  visitors 
will  be  here  before  next  mouth.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

The  wheelwright  had  already  my  carriage, 
and  the  surgeon  my  servant,  in  their  hands. 
The  mechanic  undertook  the  speedy  renova¬ 
tion  of  the  chaise,  for  a  hint  from  the  all- 
powerful  Schulze  sufficed  to  make  him  lay  all 
other  work  aside.  The  surgeon  had  put 
Kunz’s  arm  in  its  place  again,  but  it  was 
excessively  swollen,  and  at  least  a  week’s 
quiet  was  pronounced  necessary  for  him. 
As  far  as  I  was  personally  concerned,  I  was 
well  pleased  with  the  delay.  Engelbert 
and  his  family  were  well  worthy  of  a  visit 
on  purpose. 

Everything  about  this  humorist  interested 
me  the  more,  because  I  was  every  hour  more 
thoroughly  convinced  that  to  few  mortals 
was  so  assigned  so  large  a  portion  of  pure 
happiness  as  to  him.  His  house,  like  that 
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of  every  other  peasant,  stood  in  the  midst 
of  a  well-ordered  flower  and  kitchen  garden. 
Within  reigned  the  strictest  cleanliness,  and 
not  simplicity  alone,  but  downright  poverty. 
The  sitting-room  for  the  whole  family  con¬ 
tained  but  chairs  and  tables  of  the  plainest 
kind,  a  wooden  clock,  and  a  small  looking- 
glass.  Engelbert  himself,  his  wife,  and 
children,  slept  on  mattresses  stuffed  with 
leaves  and  moss.  The  house  linen  was 
coarse,  but  of  a  dazzling  whiteness.  Thej 
table  service  might  have  been  used  in  a  con¬ 
vent  of  Capuchins.  When  I  insisted  one 
day  upon  dining  with  the  family,  they  bade 
me  welcome,  laughing,  and  warned  me  that 
my  fare  would  not  be  sumptuous.  The 
soup  was  excellent.  We  had  one  dish  of 
roast  meat,  and  abundance  of  vegetables, 
young  and  well  cooked.  The  bread  was 
the  common  black  bread ;  the  only  drink 
of  thin  beer  or  water ;  and  that  was  the 
whole  fare.  And  yet  I  thought  1  had  never 
dined  so  well.  The  charming  mother,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  five  cherub  heads ;  Engel¬ 
bert,  with  his  playful  wisdom  : — the  heart¬ 
felt  happiness  of  all  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  on  me.  I  confess  1  thought  myself  in 
Heaven,  and  felt  provoked  when  Engelbert 
made  himself  merry  with  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  my  sufferings  as  a  town  gour¬ 
mand  at  his  rustic  table.  The  only  expense 
of  the  house  was  in  Engelbert’s  study. 
There  he  had  a  small  but  choice  collection 
of  books,  maps  in  abundance,  an  electrify¬ 
ing  machine,  an  air-pump,  and  other  instru¬ 
ments  of  physical  science.  The  study  was 
also  the  school-room  of  the  children  and 
Augusta’s  boudoir,  for  here  stood  her  piano. 
In  some  of  the  empty  drawers  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  cabinet  she  kept  some  finer  articles 
of  dress. 

‘‘  Admirable !”  said  I.  “  But  your  fami¬ 
ly  will  out-grow  your  play-room,  my  dear 
Engelbert.  You  must  think  of  extending 
it.’’ 

“  Not  before  ten  years,”  returned  he. 
“  The  temple  of  our  happiness  is  small,  but 
our  happiness  itself  is  great.  We  have 
more  than  room  enough.” 

“  And  you  are  really  and  truly  happy  in 
these  relations 

“  Look  at  these  !”  said  Engelbert,  point¬ 
ing  to  his  wife  and  children.  “  What  joy¬ 
ous  health  in  every  look  and  gesture  ;  And 
these  noble  forms  are  animated  by  yet  no¬ 
bler  souls.  Here  is  my  kingdom — my  re¬ 
public — my  all  !  I  enjoy  life  in  reality,  not 
in  appearance,  as  you  do  in  your  city  pala¬ 
ces,  full  of  inconvenient  conveniences,  and 


your  sickening  and  poverty-stricken  villages. 

I  have  enough  for  the  real  wants  of  life,  and 
ample  sphere  of  action  for  my  mental  pow¬ 
ers.  I  live  apart  from  the  splendid  misery 
of  a  corrupt  refinement,  but  not  from  the 
nobler  humanity.  These  are  the  great  im¬ 
mortals!  (pointing  to  his  books.)  Tome 
lies  open  the  bosom  of  nature — the  glory  of 
God — the  way  of  eternity  !  What  more 
should  I  ask  or  seek  for 

1  pressed  his  hand,  but  with  some  embar¬ 
rassment,  for  I  know  not  well  how  to 
answer  him.  I  might  have  said.  You  are  an 
enthusiast.  But  ho  was  in  the  right,  and  I 
felt  it ;  and  also  that,  ii\many  of  our  social 
relations,  we  are  abundantly  absurd,  and 
too  often  sacrifice  the  real  good  of  life  to 
our  conventional  notions.  1  might  have 
frankly  admitted.  You  are  in  the  right ;  but 
then  1  felt  that  he  had  wandered  so  widely 
from  the  accustomed  path — his  ideas  and 
motives  were  so  little  in  harmony  with  the 
ideas  and  motives  of  the  age,  from  and  with 
which  I  had  been  and  still  was  acting — that 
a  verbal  acquiescence,  while  it  was  all  I 
could  give,  would  be  of  little  value. 

I  could  not  sufficiently  admire  his  won¬ 
derful  activity.  He  farmed  on  his  account, 
and  took  not  merely  a  superintending  but 
an  actual  share  in  the  business  of  the  farm. 
His  office  as  justice  gave  abundant  employ¬ 
ment,  one  might  have  thought,  and  yet  it 
seemed  to  be  merely  a  supplementary  one 
to  him.  Every  day  he  spent  some  hours 
alone  in  his  study,  and  his  two  elder  boys 
received  instruction  from  him.  These  chil¬ 
dren  were  taught,  all  that  they  were  taught, 
thoroughly.  The  trees  of  the  forest,  the 
plants  of  the  garden,  the  geology  of  the 
neighborhood,  were  familiar  to  them,  not 
only  in  appearance,  but  in  their  nature  and 
properties.  They  called  them  by  their  sci¬ 
entific  names,  for  they  had  learned  no 
others.  The  prism,  the  magnet,  the  micro¬ 
scope,  were  familiar  to  them  as  their  ordi¬ 
nary  toys.  The  glorious  map  of  the  hea¬ 
vens  was  open  to  their  constant  observation, 
and  they  had  been  early  rendered  familiar 
with  the  starry  host. 

As  Engelbert  took  upon  himself  the 
education  of  the  elder  children  and  all  out¬ 
door  business,  Augusta  labored  in  the  same 
spirit  in  her  department.  As  well  as  the 
Usual  household  arrangements,  the  care  and 
direction  of  all  the  land  whose  produce  was 
destined  for  domestic  supply;  the  corn, 
flax,  hemp,  &c.  ;  the  management  of  the 
horses,  sheep,  cattle,  goats,  &c.,  belonging 
to  the  farm,  were  superintended  by  her. 
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Here  she  was  absolute  sovereign,  and  En-  self  as  a  candidate  for  promotion  in  my 
gelbert  laughingly  acknowledged  himself  as  line.  My  superiors  eulogised  my  activity, 
subject.  but  objected  to  my  age.  I  was  only  just 

“  But,  after  all,  what  I  desire  to  know  is,  three-and-twenty.  Good,  thought  I;  if 
how  you  came  here,”  said  I  to  him  one  that  be  all,  that  is  a  fault  that  will  mend 
mornin’g.  I  admit  that  all  I  see  is  admi-  every  day.  In  another  year  I  came  again, 
rable ;  yet,  with  your  noble  faculties,  you  and  modestly  proffered  my  claim  to  some 
might  surely  have  done  your  country  other  Lilliputian  office. 

and  larger  service  than  by  becoming  the  “  You  have  some  property  I  understand, 
Schulze  of  a  paltry  village.”  Mr.  Engelbert  said  the  President  tome; 

He  promised  me  an  answer,  and  one  fine  “  Why  don’t  you  dress  better.^  You  are 
Sunday  morning,  which  he  had  promised  to  really  not  presentable.” 
give  up  to  me  entirely,  he  came  to  fulfil  his  “  Your  Excellency,”  I  answered,  ‘‘  the 
engagement.  We  went  into  the  garden  of  State  has  a  right  to  expect  good  service 
the  inn,  which  had  been  laid  out  in  excel-  from  me,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
lent  taste  for  the  visitors  of  the  springs,  clothes.” 

The  breakfast  was  prepared  for  us  in  a  His  Excellency  took  my  answer  very 
vine-canopied  arbor,  commanding  a  splen-  much  amiss,  and  I  was  dismissed  with  a 
did  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  Some  cool  bow.  It  happened  about  this  time  that 
coffee  was  brought  for  mo,  but  Engelbert  there  was  a  dispute  between  our  Court  and 
remained  true  to  his  rustic  fare — milk  and  a  neighboring  one  respecting  some  secu- 
rye-bread.  larised  church  property.  The  right  was  ap- 

“  And  now,”  said  he,  when  he  had  parently  on  the  side  of  the  adverse  party ; 
breakfasted,  ‘‘  I  am  ready  to  satisfy  your  but  I  had  by  accident  discovered  in  the 
curiosity.  In  the  meantime,  Augusta  is  archives  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  some 
busy  with  the  children  ;  afterwards  we  will  documents  which  must  inevitably  decide  the 
take  a  walk,  then  we  go*  to  church.  The  cause  in  our  favor.  I  wrote  thereupon  a 
pastor,  and  some  few  other  friends,  will  defence  of  the  claim  of  our  Court,  printed 
dine  with  us.  In  the  afternoon,  the  young  it,  together  with  the  original  document, 
people  of  the  village  propose  to  give  you  and  transmitted  both  to  the  minister  to  bo 
a  concert ;  and  in  the  evening  we  shall  have  laid  before  the  King.  My  production  had 
a  dance  here,  and  you  must  be  one  of  the  a  great  success.  I  received  the  order  of 
dancers.  And  now  hear  and  edify : —  merit ;  that  is  to  say,  an  ell  of  ribbon  to 
I  left  the  University  half  a  year  later  dangle  at  my  button-hole ;  and,  as  I  aftcr- 
than  you  did,  continued  Engelbert.  My  wards  heard,  I  was  looked  upon  as  a  rising 
guardian  wished  me  to  remain  some  time'  man.  Unluckily,  I  did  not  know  what  to 
longer,  but  I  put  thirty  louis  d’ors  in  my  do  with  the  ribon,  and  sent  it  back  again, 
pocket,  and  set  off  on  a  tour  through  Ger-  with  a  respectful  intimation  that  I  had 
many  into  Switzerland  ;  thence  I  wandered  written  neither  for  vanity  nor  any  view  to 
into  France.  From  Provence  I  crossed  the  self-interest,  but  simply  from  a  love  of  jus- 
sea  to  Naples,  and  came  home  through  tice ;  and  that  orders  and  ribbons  were  of  no 
Rome  and  Vienna.  Two  louis  d’ors,  out  use  to  me.  This  brought  down  upon  me 
of  my  thirty,  I  brought  back  with  me,  for  I  the  wrath  of  the  whole  army  of  ribbon-givers 
had  travelled  mostly  on  foot,  lived  chiefly  and  takers.  His  Excellency  the  President 
on  bread  and  water,  with  an  occasional  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  told  me  plainly 
glass  of  wine,  and  slept  in  barns  and  out-  that  he  took  me  for  a  fool,  that  the  Court 
houses  for  nothing.  I  returned  home  just  as  was  highly  displeased,  and  that  advance- 
my  guardian  was  thinking  of  advertising  ment  was  not  to  be  thought  of  from  that 
me  in  the  newspapers.  He  was  extremely  quarter.  About  the  same  time,  I  lost  my 
displeased  at  my  proceedings,  but  in  my  guardian,  who  committed  suicide  when  I 
own  opinion  I  had  gained  as  much  instruc-  attained  my  majority.  The  cause  was 
tion  in  my  pedestrian  tour  through  foreign  made  manifest  soon  enough.  He  had  spent 
countries,  as  I  should  have  done  from  the  not  only  his  own  fortune,  but  the  greatest 
chair  of  a  professor.  I  passed  my  examina-  part  of  mine.  I  was  heartily  sorry  for  the 
tion :  my  acquirements  were  extolled,  and  man  ;  if  he  had  but  possessed  courage 
I  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  Woods  enough  to  tell  me  so,  ho  might  have  spared 
and  Forests  (without  salary,  however),  by  himself:  I  would  have  forgiven  him  freely, 
way  of  initiating  me  into  public  business.  His  property,  that  is  to  say,  what  remained 
After  the  lapse  of  a  year,  I  presented  my-  of  it,  was  sold.  Of  mine,  four  thousand 
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guilders  were  all  that  fell  to  my  share.  His' 
only  child,  a  daughter,  was  sent  to  the 
orphan  asylum.  Poor  child,  her  fate  was 
a  hard  one !  I  had  youth  and  health, 
vigor  of  mind  and  body  ;  1  could  easily  re¬ 
place  what  I  had  lost.  I  should  have 
blushed  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  father  upon 
the  child.  I  invested  my  four  thousand 
guilders,  and  gave  up  the  interest  for  the 
education  of  the  child,  or  for  her  main¬ 
tenance  till  she  should  marry.  But,  for 
the  orphan-house,  I  would  have  none  of  it. 
The  best  orphan  asylum,  like  all  other  insti¬ 
tutions  for  education  out  of  the  domestic 
circle,  is  only  an  institution  for  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  morals. 

The  question  was  now,  what  I  should  do 
with  myself  ?  The  State  refused  my  services, 
because  my  coat  was  not  to  its  liking.  I 
shook  the  dust  from  my  feet,  therefore,  in 
my  native  place,  and  left  it  to  try  and  be 
useful  elsewhere.  I  had  kept  money  enough, 
according  to  my  own  view  of  the  matter,  to 
maintain  me  till  I  could  find  some  employ¬ 
ment.  While  yet  a  boy  at  scliool,  I  had 
read  somewhere  a  treatise  which  had  made 
a  deep  impression  on  me.  The  subject  was 
— “  Of  Unnecessary  Necessities.”  I  had 
often  wondered  at  the  numberless  superflui¬ 
ties  which  men  choose  to  consider  as  ne¬ 
cessaries,  and,  to  procure  which,  they  wil¬ 
lingly  become  the  sacrifice  of  others’  vices 
and  their’ own  folly.  The  fewer  wants,  the 
fewer  desires  a  man  has,  the  less  are  his 
fears  and  vexations,  the  fewer  his  cares.  The 
freest  man  is  he  who  is  least  dependent  on 
custom  and  convenience,  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  the  least  affected  by  circumstances.  The 
essay  concluded  with  these  words : — 
“  Cleave  to  the  essential  alone,  and  leave  to 
fools  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  appear¬ 
ance.”  Even  as  a  schoolboy,  I  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  accommodate  myself  to  this 
system.  I  did  my  duty  in  all  things,  but 
declined  all  praise  from  my  masters.  1  of¬ 
ten  slept  at  night  upon  chairs  beside  my 
bed,  instead  of  in  it.  I  drank  neither  beer 
nor  wine,  tea  nor  coffee,  but  simply  water. 
I  never  spent  a  fifth  part  of  my  pocket  mo¬ 
ney  on  the  trifles  on  which  children  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  waste  their  allowance,  and 
was,  therefore,  often  able  to  assist  those  of 
my  schoolfellows  who  were  poorer  than  my¬ 
self  with  real  necessities,  books,  maps,  and 
the  like.  I  was  delighted  to  leave  the  uni¬ 
versity  when,  becoming  entirely  my  own 
master,  I  could  pursue  unmolested  the  plan 
1  had  marked  out  for  myself.  The  simpli¬ 
city  of  my  mode  of  living  induced  most  of 


my  acquaintance  to  esteem  me  poor.  I  was 
far  richer  than  the  greater  part  of  them 
with  double  my  income,  for  I  wasted  no¬ 
thing,  and  owed  nothing — many  of  those 
who  pitied  or  blamed  me  set  no  limits  to 
their  wishes,  and  were  deeply  in  debt. 

My  views  of  life,  however,  gave  prodi¬ 
gious  offence  in  my  native  city ;  but  I 
could  not  see  why  I  should  fare  sumptu¬ 
ously  or  lie  softly  to  please  others,  when  I 
could  please  myself  at  far  less  cost.  My 
dress  was  neat,  and  not  out  of  the  fashion, 
but  I  did  not  particularly  distinguish  my¬ 
self  by  the  fineness  of  my  linen,  or  employ 
the  most  fashionable  tailor,  and,  therefore, 

I  was  held  unpresentable  in  good  society. 

I  did  my  duty  in  my  vocation ;  but  I  never 
went  to  “  pay  my  respects’’  to  my  superi¬ 
ors,  and  my  manners  were  pronounced  ex¬ 
cessively  unpolished.  I  wished  to  be  valued 
in  society  for  my  talents,  natural  or  acquir¬ 
ed,  and  my  moral  worth — the  well-judging 
public  insisted  on  fine  clothes,  flattery,  and 
what  it  is  pleased  to  call  respect  for  appear¬ 
ances.  I  did  not  smoke  ;  1  did  not  play  at 
cards ;  and  frequented  places  of  public 
I  amusement  but  little — that  was  called  an 
“  affectation  of  singularity.”  My  disfavor 
with  society  grieved  me  but  little,  however  ; 
I  lived  and  acted  according  to  my  own  con¬ 
victions,  was  content  with  moderate  means, 
had  the  power  of  helping  many  with  my 
superfluity,  was  always  cheerful,  and  never 
sick — all  that  was  wanting  to  my  happiness 
was  the  means  of  becoming  more  extensively 
useful.  I  could  do  without  the  suffrage  of 
the  world.  Woe  to  him  whose  felicity  de¬ 
pends  on  others,  if  he  cannot  find  it  in 
serving  them  without  expecting  their  ap¬ 
plause. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  VILLAGE  SCHOOLMASTER. 

I  Spent  the  better  part  of  a  year  in 
rambling  about  this  blessed  Germany  of 
ours  without  finding  anywhere  a  suitable 
sphere  of  action.  Every  application  for 
fitting  employment  was  met  with  a  “  but.” 
It  is  silly  enough  of  the  people,  thought  I, 
that  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  man 
who  asks  no  more  than  the  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  himself  useful  to  the  best  of  his  ability  ! 
I  had  before  projected  a  journey  to  Lon¬ 
don,  to  offer  my  services  to  explOTc  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Africa  for  the  benefit  of  the  world 
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and  of  science  ;  and,  if  they  were  not  then 
accepted,  to  visit  that  part  of  the  world  on 
my  own  account.  No  sooner  thought  of 
than  done  ;  I  turned  my  face  to  the  north¬ 
west. 

One  evening,  I  entered  the  inn  of  a  little 
town  in  my  way,  much  fatigued.  While 
my  supper  was  preparing,  I  took  up  a  pro¬ 
vincial  “  Intelligencer,”  in  which  I  saw  an 
advertisement  for  a  village  schoolmaster  j 
the  salary  was  fifty  guilders,  with  a  house, 
firing,  and  the  use  of  three  acres  of  land. 
It  struck  me  directly  that  this  was  the  very 
thins  for  mo.  A  villase  schoolma.stcr ! 
The  calling,  generally  esteemed  so  humble, 
is  in  fact  one  of  the  very  highest  import¬ 
ance.  I  might  become  the  reformer'  of  a 
whole  village,  the  savior  of  a  thousand 
unhappy  and  neglected  human  beings.  To 
how  many  important  politico-economical, 
moral,  religious,  and  patriotic  points  of 
view  might  I  not  pave  the  way  for  improve¬ 
ment  }  Poor  as  the  remuneration  was,  it 
was  sufficient  for  me.  Real  service,  in  fact, 
can  never  be  paid  for.  How  can  virtues 
of  any  kind  be  rewarded  by  the  State } 
State  remuneration  can  only  be  measured 
by  the  greater  or  less  expenditure  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  activity  required.  For  a  village 
schoolmastership,  it  is  held  that  very  little 
knowledge  or  labor  is  wanting ;  it  is  a  low 
kind  of  thing  altogether ;  hence  the  pecu¬ 
niary  recompense  is  paltry.  But,  for  a 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  or  a  court  cham¬ 
berlain,  indeed,  most  uncommon  talents  and 
virtues  are  demanded  ;  and  that  is  no  doubt 
the  reason  why  more  is  paid  for  such  arti¬ 
cles  than  for  village  schoolmasters  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom. 

I  went  and  offered  myself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  vacant  office.  The  testimonials  of 
ability  I  brought  with  me  were  examined, 
and  1  found  1  had  the  honor  to  be  taken  for 
a  runaway  student ;  that  did  not  concern 
me  very  greatly.  Against  my  capabilities 
in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  sing¬ 
ing,  there  was  nothing  to  be  said,  and  yet 
the  authorities  hesitated.  Nor  was  I 
greatly  surprised  that  they  did ;  for  it  is 
not  very  usual  for  a  man,  who  upon  occa¬ 
sion  could  read  and  speak  his  six  languages, 
to  become  a  village  schoolmaster.  1  doubt 
if,  after  all,  I  should  have  obtained  the 
place,  had  there  been  any  other  candidates 
but  myself  and  a  deaf  tailor. 

My  sound  ears  had  the  preference. 

“  Hark  you,  friend,”  said  the  Examiner 
and  President  of  the  High  Provincial  School 
Commission  ;  “  you  shall  have  the  place, , 
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but,  understand,  provisionally,  for  one  year, 
in  the  course  of  which  we  shall  see  if  your 
moral  conduct  is  approved  of.” 

My  letter  of  provisional  installation  was 
duly  delivered  to  me,  and  with  it  a  letter 
to  the  most  reverend  Pastor  Pflock  in  Hard, 
who  was  to  induct  me  into  my  office. 

I  was  as  happy  as  a  king — assuming  that 
kings  are  in  general  happier  than  village 
schoolmasters.  My  dwelling  in  Hard  was 
a  ruinous  barrack,  as  dirty  as  an  uncleansed 
stable  ;  every  window  patched  with  paper, 
and  my  sitting  room  a  gloomy  den  without 
a  stove.  The  only  stove  in  the  place  was 
in  the  school-room,  which  was  to  be  tenant¬ 
ed  every  day  by  me  and  sixty-five-children, 
of  both  sexes.  The  garden  was  impassable 
from  rubbish  ;  the  three  acres  of  land 
offered  a  complete  Flora  Jlardinensis^  not 
a  wild  flower  or  weed  growing  in  the 
whole  country  round  but  had  its  speci¬ 
men  there.  Heavens  !  here  was  room  and 
verge  enough  for  the  spirit  of  reform  to 
revel  in. 

The  most  reverend  Pastor  Pflock  received 
me  with  severe  dignity ;  gave  me  abundance 
of  advice  ;  and  presented  me  the  following 
Sunday  after  service  to  his  congregation, 
with  much  solemnity,  and  many  sharp 
warnings  to  my  juvenile  troop. 

Pastor  Pflock  was  esteemed  a  most  zea¬ 
lous  and  orthodox  man,  who  thundered 
every  Sunday  against  infidels  and  dissenters 
with  the  voice  of  a  stentor ;  painted  the 
terrors  of  hell  every  fortnight,  and  the  joys 
of  heaven  once  a  month  ;  and,  once  a  quar¬ 
ter,  we  had  a  vision  of  the  last  judgment. 
But,  on  the  week  days,  and  in  common 
life,  he  was  a'common  kind  of  man  enough, 
who  was  content  to  let  the  world  wag  as  it 
listed,  and  troubled  his  head  very  little 
about  the  sayings  or  doings  of  his  peasants, 
provided  the  due  offerings  were  made  to  his 
kitchen,  and  he  was  not  forgotten  at  wed¬ 
ding  feasts  and  christenings.  His  flock  was 
ignorant,  brutal,  poor,  and  lazy  ;  almost 
every  one  was  in  debt ;  their  agriculture 
wretched,  their  method  of  rearing  cattle  as 
bad  as  possible,  and  their  favorite  amuse¬ 
ments  squabbling,  fighting,  and  going  to 
law.  The  only  thriving  person  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  was  the  Schulze,  who  also  kept  the 
public  house,  and  was  a  diligent  fomenter 
of  the  quarrelsome  and  litigious  propensi¬ 
ties  of  his  neighbors,  by  which  he  was  a 
gainer  both  ways.  The  very  exterior  of 
the  village,  the  rows  of  miserable  cottages 
full  of  dirt  and  disorder,  the  coarse,  lump¬ 
ish  demeanor  of  the  peasants  and  their 
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wives,  the  rude  audacity  of  the  children, 
their  ragged  and  dirty  clothing,  all  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  here  was  my  appointed 
sphere  of  usefulness — here  was  I  called  to 
labor  in  my  vocation  in  promoting  the 
happiness  of  my  fellow-men.  I  danced  for 
joy  round  the  schoolroom  like  a  fool,  till 
the  house  shook  again. 

The  poverty  of  the  school  fund  obliged 
me  to  make  the  necessary  repairs  at  my 
own  expense,  if  I  would  have  it  done  at  all. 

1  had  the  windows  mended,  and  the  walls 
whitewashed,  and  floors,  tables,  benches,  ] 
and  doors,  thoroughly  scoured  ;  dug  up  my 
garden  and  planted  it  with  vegetables,  and 
set  my  three  acres  in  order  with  my  own 
hands.  I  kept  a  goat  in  the  stable  for  the 
milk  ;  and  1  had  common  right  of  pasture 
with  the  rest  of  the  village.  I  was  soon  at 
home  in  my  new  abode.  The  reverend  pas¬ 
tor  himself  was  not  cleaner  or  more  com¬ 
fortably  lodged.  The  villagers  stared,  and 
seemed  as  much  surprised  at  my  orderly 
poverty  as  I  was  at  their  nasty  abundance. 


CHAPTER  X. 

BEGINNING  OF  THE  REFORMA'tION. 

As  soon  as  I  had  arranged  my  dwelling 
to  my  liking,  I  began  my  operations  on  the 
rising  generation.  They  drove  every  day 
in  and  out  of  the  schoolhouse  like  a  herd 
of  swine.  I  began  by  accustoming  every 
child  to  salute  me  on  entering  by  giving 
me  his  hand ;  and  those  who  came  with 
them  dirty  were  dispatched  forthwith  to 
remedy  the  evil  at  the  spring  behind  the 
house.  Hands  and  feet  I  required  to  be  as 
clean  as  'the  face.  Very  few  seemed  to 
have  any  acquaintance  with  the  comb.  I 
desired  they  should  all  be  combed  smooth 
before  they  came,  and  the  little  savages 
laughed  in  my  face.  The  laughing  I  soon 
settled  with  the  cane.  I  entreated  the 
assistance  of  the  pastor,  and  begged  him  to 
preach  to  his  flock  on  the  uses  of  cleanliness. 
His  reverence  opened  his  eyes  wider  than 
usual — “  What  has  that  to  do  with  reli¬ 
gion,  schoolmaster  ?  Be  so  good  as  to 
mind  your  own  business.”  However,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  stick,  I  accomplished 
the  combing  also.  The  clothing  now  came 
under  consideration.  Here  nothing  was  to  be 
done  by  force.  My  pupils  were  all  ragged — 
that  I  could  not  help,  but  I  insisted  that 
the  rags  should  be  clean.  I  gave  little 


prizes  to  those  who  came  to  school  clean 
for  a  week  together  —  needles,  knitting 
needles,  scissors,  knives,  and  other  trifles, 
which  I  bought  by  the  dozen  at  the  neigh¬ 
boring  fairs.  The  whole  village,  including 
the  parson  and  the  Schulze,  sneered  at  my 
inno.vations ;  but  I  pursued  my  own  plan 
obstinately. 

Human  beings  must  be  unhrutified  before 
they  can  be  educated.  With  the  help 
of  these  small  rewards,  I  produeed  a 
very  considerable  improvement  in  the  course 
of  the  year  among  the  youth  of  the  village  ; 
and  here  and  there  a  few  of  the  elders 
began  to  feel  some  shame,  when  the  children 
themselves  began  to  notice  their  dirty 
habits.  As  I  passed  through  the  village  or 
the  fields,  the  little  ones  would  leave  their 
play,  and  come  to  greet  me  with  a  smile, 
and  offer  their  hands.  They  all  liked  me  ; 
they  were  afraid  of  my  cane,  pleased  with 
my  presents,  and  delighted  to  listen  to  the 
stories  which  I  related  to  them. 

My  liberalities  made  a  wonderful  talk  in 
the  village.  In  the  first  year  1  had  really 
spent  more  than  I  received.  Two  of  the 
poorest,  half-naked  children  I  had  clothed 
anew  at  my  own  cost,  and  these  proceedings 
puzzled  the  good  people  extremely.  A 
village  schoolmaster  was  generally  the  poor¬ 
est  where  all  were  poor ;  no  man  who 
possessed  any  property  of  his  own,  however 
small,  would  take  such  an  office.  Instead, 
like  my  predecessors,  of  accepting  presents, 
or  rather  alms,  from  the  parents  of  the 
scholars,  I  gave  away  more  than  any  one 
else.  No  one  knew  what  to  make  of  me. 
Some  were  of  opinion  that  I  was  a  fugitive 
from  justice,  a  cash-keeper  who  had  run 
away  with  his  master’s  money,  or  something 
of  the  sort.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that 
people  who  rarely  did  or  thought  any  good 
themselves  should  think  no  better  of  me. 
The  pastor,  however,  gave  a  good  character 
of  me  to  the  provincial  school  commission, 
though  not  without  some  strictures  on  the 
system  of  giving  rewards  to  the  scholars. 
But  as  giving  is  not  so  positively  forbidden 
by  the  law  as  taking,  I  was  confirmed  in 
my  office  of  schoolmaster  for  life. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

As  soon  as  I  was  assured  of  my  dignity, 
I  lightened  my  class  by  dividing  the  school 
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into  classes,  and  making  the ’elder  pupils  t  ion  that  they  should  not  bellow  so  unmerci- 
assist  in  teaching  the  younger,  and  by  this  fully. 

method  brought  them  all  forward  more  ‘‘  Eh  !  what  do  you  mean  by  that  said 
quickly.  For  the  poorest  girls,  I  bought  the  pastor.  “I  let  every  one  give  free 
wool  and  knitting  needles,  taught  them  to  course  to  his  devotional  feelings  ;  let  them 
make  use  of  them,  and  gave  them  what  they  cry  aloud,  and  spare  not.  Lukewarm  sing- 
made  for  their  own  property.  This  piqued  ing,  lukewarm  Christianity,  in  my  opinion.” 
the  parents  who  were  in  better  circum-  Apparently  he  had  communicated  my 
stances — their  daughters  should  be  no  worse  ridiculous,  my  unchristian  censure,  as  he 
oflF  than  their  companions ;  the  knitting  called  it,  to  his  whole  flock ;  for  I  soon 
became  general,  and  in  time  was  followed  remarked  that  they  roared  more  pitilessly 
by  sowing.  A  poor  woman  in  the  village,  than  ever,  and  came  out  of  church  red-hot 
with  whom  I  divided  my  salary,  undertook  with  their  exertions,  and  as  hoarse  as  ravens, 
the  instruction  of  the  girls  in  needlework.  I  found  I  must  be  on  my  guard  with  these 
In  the  space  of  a  year  not  only  the  dirty,  good  people,  with  whom  1  was  very  evident- 
but  the  torn  gowns  and  jackets  had  nearly  iy  anything  but  popular;  and  with  my 
vanished  from  my  schoolroom.  In  some  few  singing,  sewing,  washing,  combing,  and 
indeed,  the  love  of  dirt  and  disorder  seemed  story-telling,  passed  for  an  innovating,  mis- 
ineradicable  ;  like  other  diseases,  it  ran  in  chievous  busy-body.  For  this  judgment,  I 
the  blood,  and  descended  from  generation  was  not  a  little  indebted  to  the  pastor,  to 
to  generation.  whom  I  was  not  sufficiently  submissive  ; 

While  the  girls  were  making  these  and  to  the  Schulze  still  more  largely,  be- 
advances  in  civilization,  their  male  associ-  cause  I  never  spent  anything  in  his  house, 
ates  were  not  behindhand.  Reading,  and  purloined,  as  he  considered  it,  some  of 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  were  diligently  his  customers,  with  my  Sunday  story-tcll- 
pursued ;  and  the  diligence  was  rewarded  ing. 

by  the  relation  of  stories  of  various  kinds.  I  might  have  experienced  more  active 
It  is  incredible  with  what  eagerness  they  efforts  of  the  ill-will  of  this  last  dignitary 
would  throng  round  me,  when,  on  a  holi-  and  his  partisans,  had  I  not  been,  in  some 
day  or  Sunday  afternoon,  I  took  my  seat  in  measure,  defended  from  them  by  the  warm 
the  fields  or  woods  for  this  purpose.  Every  attachment  of  the  children,  who  never 
other  amusement  was  readily  forsaken  for  failed  to  give  me  warning  in  time  of  any 
this  ;  and  many,  even  of  the  grown-up  lads,  conspiracy  against  me.  But  what  contri- 
who  had  ceased  to  attend  the  school,  never  buted  more  than  all  to  keep  me  scathe- 
failed  to  join  their  younger  companions  on  less  from  their  malice,  was  a  kind  of  super- 
these  occasions.  Sometimes  I  gave  them  a  stitious  belief  in  my  powers  of  mischief — 
lesson  in  natural  philosophy,  or  history,  in  belief,  which  being  first  induced  by  the  old 
geography,  or  a  moral  lecture  ;  but  always  women  of  the  village,  had  found  ready 

in  the  form  of  a  story.  The  young  people  admittance  with  all. 

thought  they  were  only  amused,  while  I  was  They  took  me,  in  short,  for  a  conjuror, 
gradually  undermining  their  prejudices,  or  something  of  the  kind.  To  this  wise 
awakening  their  moral  sense,  and  enlarging  conjecture,  my  extraordinary  liberality, 
their  views  of  the  world.  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  scantiness  of 

I  had  not  less  satisfaction  in  the  singing  my  apparent  means,  might  have  partly  con- 
lessons  which  it  was  my  duty,  as  a  school-  tributed,  and  partly  that  I  had  found  out 

master,  to  give.  I  had  some  excellent  voices  and  frustrated  more  than  one  or  two  spite- 

among  my  scholars,  and  the  vicar  choral  of  ful  tricks,  intended  to  be  played  on  me.  It 
a  neighboring  town  assisted  me  with  notes 
and  exercises.  My  young  flock  got  on 
exceedingly  well ;  but  to  amend  the  church 
singing,  where  the  elders  were  concerned, 
was  more  than  I  could  accomplish.  The 
whole  strength  of  their  lungs  was  brought 
into  play  upon  all  occasions  ;  they  seemed 
to  make  a  conscience  of  never  sparing  them. 

I  presumed  to  direct  the  attention  of  Pastor 
Pflock  to  this  subject,  and  asked  him  to 
use  his'  influence  with  his  worthy  congrega- 


happened  several  times  that  I  received  a 
private  visit  from  one  or  the  other  indivi¬ 
dual  whose  cow  gave  bad  milk,  or  who  had 
lost  anything  in  house  or  field,  to  request 
that  I  would  cut  the  cards,  or  make  a  spell 
of  some  kind  to  discover  the  criminal-.  It 
was  in  vain  that  I  tried  to  reason  them  out 
of  this  preposterous  folly,  and  refused  the 
offered  money.  They  remained  firm  in 
their  faith,  that  “  I  knew  more  than  I 
should.”  Even  my  poor  three  acres  brought 
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me  under  suspicion,  because  from  being  the 
^vorst,  they  were  now  the  best  and  most 
productive  in  the  parish.  Although  every 
one  with  their  own  eyes  saw,  or  might  see, 
that  the  elder  lads  helped  me  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  land,  and  the  younger  ones 
took  it  by  turns  to  weed  for  me ;  although 
I  offered  them  the  plainest  and  simplest 
rules  to  obtain  a  like  result  with  my  own, 
they  preferred  their  own  solution  of  the 
enigma,  “  I  knew  more  than  I  should,” 
“  the  devil  had  a  hand  in  it,”  &c. 

I  saw  that  the  elder  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  were  not  to  be  converted.  My  best 
hopes  rested  on  their  children,  who  were  in 
a  great  measure  under  my  influence.  I  had 
done  much  in  the  course  of  five  years,  when 
a  scandalous  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
pastor  threatened  the  destruction  of  my 
whole  plans  of  reformation.  One  day  the 
pastor  sent  for  me  ;  received  me  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  unusual  civility ;  and  while  1 
was  endeavoring  to  find  out  his  motive  for 
such  an  unexpected  manifestation,  he  sur¬ 
prised  me  by  a  proposal  to  bestow  on  me 
in  marriage  a  young  person  who  lived  in  his  I 
house  in  some  dependent  capacity.  He  | 
promised  a  good  portion  with  her.  I  had  no  ! 
inclination  to  listen  to  or  repeat  village  scan¬ 
dal,  but  I  could  not  be  ignorant  that  the  girl’s 
conduct  was  not  irreproachable,  and  Pastor 
Pflock  knew  it  full  well.  Of  course  I  gave 
a  direct  and  immediate  refusal  ;  perhaps  I 
was  somewhat  too  abrupt.  From  that  time 
forward  he  never  preached  a  sermon  without 
launching  forth  into  invectives  against  all 
profligate  innovators  and  “infidels.”  If  I 
had  any  doubt  as  to  whom  these  thunders 
were  directed,  his  looks  would  have  speedily 
enlightened  me  and  everybody  else,  but  I 
despised  them  too  heartily  to  take  any 
notice  of  them.  By  and  by  I  received 
notice  that  complaints  had  been  lodged  | 
against  me  with  the  School  Commission.  1  j 
was  charged  with  immoral  conduct;  I  wasj 
unfit  to  be  trusted  with  the  instruction  of 
children.  1  demanded  a  hearing;  I  de¬ 
manded  the  names  of  my  accusers,  which 
could  not  well  be  refused  me  ;  and  I 
never  rested  till  the  accusation  and  its 
cause  had  been  traced  home  to  Pastor 
Pflock.  The  motives  for  his  extraordinary 
proposal  were  now  clear  enough,  and  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  them  appear  so  to  the 
Commission.  From  bullying,  the  unworthy 
pastor  descended  to  supplication,  that  the 
business  might  not  become  generally  known. 
It  transpired,  nevertheless  ;  before  many 
days  were  over,  everything  that  had  passed 
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in  the  justice-room  was  known  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  Hard.  In  another 
quarter  of  a  year  Pastor  Pflock  was  removed, 
and  another.  Pastor  Bode,  replaced  him. 

The  latter,  a  pious  and  excellent  man, 
somewhat  advanced  in  life,  and  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  world,  without  being 
corrupted  by  time,  supported  me  warmly  in 
every  attempt  for  the  improvement  of  the 
people,  and  labored  zealously  in  his  own 
calling  for  the  object.  He  went  from  cot¬ 
tage  to  cottage  to  give  advice,  warning, 
help,  and  eon.'^olation.  I  grieve  to  say,  he 
reaped  but  a  scanty  harvest  with  all  his  toil. 
His  preaching  was  not  half  so  much  attend¬ 
ed  or  admired  as  Pflock’s  had  been,  the 
customary  offerings  to  the  parsonage  kitchen 
much  scantier.  The  good  people  of  Hard 
maintained  stoutly  that  Pastor  Bode  “  did 
not  preach  the  right  sort  of  religion:  he 
was  half  an  infidel,  he  did  not  believe  in 
hell,”  kc.,  &c.  And  then  they  shook  their 
heads,  and  sighed  for  the  high-seasoned 
homilies  of  Pastor  Pflock,  and  the  discourse 
usually  ended  with  the  ejaculation,  “  Ah, 
he  was  the  man,  his  were  something  like 
sermons!  Hard  will  not  see  his  like  again 
in  a  hurry  !” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  COLONY. 

About  this  time  a  certain  Baron  Von 
Loseke  paid  a  visit  to  Hard,  on  account  of 
some  forest  land  which  he  inherited  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  which  he  wanted  to 
dispose  of  again,  as  he  did  not  mean  to  live 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  Go¬ 
vernment  had  declined  to  purchase,  because 
wood  was  not  at  all  wanted  here,  and  there 
was  no  navigable  river  to  aid  in  its  dis¬ 
posal  elsewhere.  The  Baron  next  offered  it 
to  the  parish  of  Hard,  as  the  forest  lay  so 
conveniently  at  hand.  But  the  parish  wap 
poor  and  in  debt ;  it  was  not  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  want  of  wood  ;  and  if  it  were,  preferred 
greatly  stealing  it  from  the  Baron’s  forest  to 
buying  of  him.  The  offer  was  refused, 
although  he  would  have  lowered  his  first 
demand  of  nine  to  seven  thousand  guilders. 
The  baron  was  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with 
his  new  acquisition,  and  went  to  ask  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Pastor  Bode,  who  referred  him  to  me 
as  the  person  in  Hard  most  likely  to  give  him 
proper  counsel.  He  came,  and  the  thought 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  to  buy  the  wood 
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myself.  !My  plan  was  ready  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  I  could  not  bo  a  lo.ser.  The  Baron 
swore  at  the  whole  business  ;  he  wanted, 
above  all  things,  to  be  rid  of  the  trouble, 
and  at  last  declared  that  if  I  could  find  him 
a  purchaser  he  should  have  the  whole  for 
six  thousand.  I  told  him  at  once  that  I 
would  buy  it  myself  if  he  would  accept  the 
half  in  ready  money,  and  allow  me  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  to  pay  the  other  half^  with 
a  moderate  rate  of  interest.  He  stared, 
first  at  me,  and  then  at  my  naked  school¬ 
room  ;  but  people  soon  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  when  both  parties  mean  to  do  so. 
The  bargain  was  soon  struck,  and  the 
necessary  instruments  drawn  up.  I  drew 
my  outstanding  capital  of  four  thousand 
guilders  from  my  native  city  ;  paid  out  of 
my  pocket  a  yearly  sum  equivalent  to  the 
interest  of  it,  which,  if  you  remember,  I 
had  destined*  for  the  support  of  my  guar¬ 
dian’s  daughter,  and  the  Baron  received  the 
promised  moiety  immediately. 

The  whole  village  was  up  in  arms  at  the 
news  of  my  purchase.  No  doubt  I  was 
supposed  to  have  found  the  philosopher’s 
stone.  I  was  laughed  at  for  my  folly, 
nevertheless,  and  many  rejoiced  beforehand 
in  the  expectation  that  I  had  certainly  over¬ 
reached  myself  in  my  bargain. 

The  laughter  did  not  very  greatly  disturb 
my  equanimity.  I  hired  wood-cutters,  and 
a  few  experienced  makers  of  potash,  bought 
tubs  and  cauldrons,  built  furnaces  for  the 
calcining,  and  transformed  the  fine  beech 
wood  into  potash.  My  projects  extended 
themselves.  One  of  my  best  friends  in  the 
village  was  a  young  man  named  Lebrecht, 
an  active,  intelligent  fellow,  who  had  often 
assisted  me  in  the  school.  I  now  made  it 
over  to  him  entirely,  with  the  income,  such 
as  it  was,  and  procured  a  ratification  of  the 
appointment  from  the  Commission.  The 
only  share  I  retained  was  the  story-telling 
lesson,  as  it  might  be  called.  The  school- 
house  I  gave  up  entirely  to  my  successor, 
and  built  a  temporary  abode  in  the  forest, 
to  be  near  my  workmen.  I  had  cottages 
built  for  them  also,  which  could  be  tenant¬ 
ed  in  winter ;  and  thus  commenced  a  new 
mode  of  life,  pretty  much  like  that  of  a  set¬ 
tler  in  the  back  woods  of  America.  The  Har¬ 
ders  shook  their  heads  at  my  foolish  under¬ 
taking,  while  one  acre  after  another  was 
changed  into  potash.  In  a  year  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  were  cleared.  My  potash 
found  a  rapid  sale,  and  thus  the  old,  im- 
enetrable  beech  forest,  snugly  packed  in 
arrels,  wandered  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 


The  half  of  the  produce  was  more  than  suf¬ 
ficient  to  pay  the  remainder  of  the  purchase- 
money  ;  the  Baron  was  paid  sooner  than  I 
expected,  and  1  had  besides  some  capital 
in  hand,  and  the  land.  I  now  set  to  work 
upon  a  more  substantial  dwelling  for  my¬ 
self,  with  barns  and  outhouses.  1  bought 
cattle,  laid  out  the  land  in  pasture  and  ara¬ 
ble  land,  and  so  turned  farmer  as  well  as 
potash  maker.  In  draining  some  part  of 
the  meadows,  I  discovered  a  spring.  In 
testing  its  fitness  for  domestic  purposes,  I 
found  it  was  mineral.  There  is  no  other  in 
all  the  country  round.  A  new  plan  was 
quickly  formed.  1  built  this  house  for  the 
reception  of  visitors,  and  advertised  the 
healing  properties  of  the  spring  in  all  the 
newspapers.  It  succeeded  beyond  all  my 
expectations  ;  the  visitors  were  so  numerous 
that  in  a  few  years  I  was  obliged  to  add 
wings  to  the  bathing-house.  !My  capital 
yielded  me  a  high  interest.  I  portioned  off 
more  than  three  hundred  acres  into  small 
farms,  and  built  houses  upon  them,  for 
which  I  had  lime,  sand,  and  wood  gratis, 
and  every  house  had  its  tenant  ready  as 
soon  as  it  was  finished.  I  chose,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  all  others,  skilful  artisans,  who 
were  either  wanted  by  the  water-drinking 
guests,  or  were  not  easily  found  in  the 
neighborhood.  I  took  care  that  the  leases 
should  be  sufficiently  advantageous  to  the 
tenant,  to  give  him  a  real  interest  in  the 
success  of  my  colony.  I  was  lawgiver  as 
well  as  landlord,  and  my  indulgence  on 
some  points  and  inexorable  severity  on 
others,  where  the  integrity  of  my  colonists 
was  concerned,  were  so  well  known,  that 
my  regulations  were  submitted  to  without 
hesitation.  Look  behind  you,  dear  Roden, 
at  those  buildings,  fourteen  in  number, 
which  stand  on  the  rising  ground  by  the 
side  of  the  forest.  That  is  my  colony. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  NEW  DIGNITY. 

Among  the  yearly  visitors  to  the  waters, 
some  of  the  authorities  of  the  land  were  oc¬ 
casionally  to  be  found,  to  whom  I  became 
known.  Had  I  been  dressed  like  one  of 
themselves,  my  acquirements  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  raised  no  astonishment,  but  in 
one  clothed  in  the  coarse  garments  of  a 
peasant,  they  were  esteemed  something 
wonderful.  I  passed,  moreover,  for  an 
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opulent  man,  and  these  two  circumstances 
procured  my  appointment  as  Schulze  in 
Hard,  on  the  death  of  the  old  one,  in  spite 
of  all  the  ancient  inhabitants  could  say 
against  it.  My  new  dignity  gave  me  as 
much  joy,  as,  under  other  relations,  the 
post  of  Prime  Minister  could  have  done. 

1  was  now  in  the  position  I  had  long  de¬ 
sired,  and  my  sphere  of  action  exactly  what 
1  wished  it  to  be.  I  was  no  stranger  to  the 
ingratitude  of  the  Harders,  but  what  else 
was  to  be  expected  from  a  people  so  po¬ 
verty-stricken,  ignorant,  lazy,  and  stupid  } 

1  must  humanize  them  before  I  could  look 
for  hunianer  and  nobler  feelings  from  them. 

I  immediately  began  to  work  out  my  pro¬ 
jects.  Pastor  Bode  and  the  schoolmaster 
Lobrecht  were  zealous  co-operators.  Even 
as  Schulze,  I  continued  my  narrative  lessons 
to  the  youth  of  the  village.  It  was  too 
powerful  an  engine  in  my  scheme  of  moral 
reformation  to  be  neglected.  Eight  years’ 
experience  had  rendered  me  familiar  with 
the  chief  sources  of  mischief  in  Hard,  and  I 
hastened  to  destroy  them.  One  of  the 
greatest  was  the  litigious  spirit  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  They  went  to  law  about  everything. 

I  took  upon  myself  to  be  attorney,  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  attorneys,  and  examined  those 
local  regulations  which  most  nearly  con¬ 
cerned  my  peasants,  and  were  most  fertile 
in  stuff  for  lawsuits.  A  good  many  I  put 
an  end  to  by  amicable  arrangement,  and 
the  number  of  my  clients  increased  daily. 
My  office  enabled  me  continually  to  detect 
and  friLStrato  the  artifices  by  which  provin¬ 
cial  advocates  often  fennented  and  kept 
alive  the  foolish  squabbles  of  the  poor  igno¬ 
rant  people  for  their  own  advantage.  This 
alone  was  an  immeasurable  advantage  for 
the  village.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  offi¬ 
cial  labors,  something  occurred  to  me  of 
which  1  had  certainly  often  thought,  but 
never  before  felt — something  which  turned 
my  head  for  a  time,  and  put  an  effectual 
stop  to  my  reformations. 

One  day  I  drove  a  waggon  myself  with  a 
freight  of  potash  to  Berg,  a  market  town 
about  twelve  miles  from  Hard,  and  where 
my  agent  for  the  sale  of  it  lived.  In  the 
waggon  I  had  also  a  sack  of  beans,  which 
fell  from  it  as  I  drove  into  Berg.  A  lad 
who  was  passing  directed  my  attention  to 
my  loss.  I  ran  back,  and  hoisted  the  sack 
on  my  shoulder  to  replace  it  in  the  waggon. 
At  that  moment  a  very  pretty  girl,  whose 
dress  announced  her  an  inhabitant  of  Berg, 
came  up  with  me.  I  do  not  know  how  I 
looked  at  her  or  how  she  looked  at  me,  but 


I  felt  the  strongest  sensation  I  had  ever  ex¬ 
perienced  in  my  life.  While  I  was  staring 
like  a  booby,  I  lost  my  hat,  and,  encum¬ 
bered  as  I  was,  1  could  not  stoop  to  recover 
it.  The  beauty  saw  my  embarrassment, 
and  turning  back  with  the  bi^st-hoarted 
smile  in  the  world,  picked  up  the  hat  and 
gave  it  to  me.  To  this  day  I  do  not  know 
how  I  thanked  her  at  all.  The  smile  be¬ 
witched  me  so  that  1  could  think  of  nothing 
ebse,  and  am  only  surprised  how  I  found  my 
way  to  my  agent’s. 

In  the  house  of  the  agent  a  room  was  al¬ 
ways  reserved  for  me,  becaitse,  in  my  fre¬ 
quent  journeys  to  and  fro,  I  found  it  some¬ 
times  convenient  to  remain  the  night  in 
Berg.  I  might  as  well  have  gone  back  this 
time,  but  I  did  not.  I  stayed  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  my  little  beauty  again,  and  never 
left  the  window  commanding  a  view  of  the 
main  street  till  I  was  called  to  dinner. 

As  I  entered  the  room  where  the  dinner 
was  served,  who  should  I  see  but  the  very 
object  of  my  thoughts  standing  by  the 
table  ;  she  was  evidently  preparing  to  dine 
with  us.  The  post  of  honor  at  the  upper 
end  was  assigned  to  me ;  and  the  fair 
stranger  placed  herself  opposite  to  me. 
Frau  Diedrich,  the  agent’s  wife,  said  some¬ 
thing  to  me,  to  which  I  replied,  “good, 
they  are  exquisite.”  “  Good  heavens!  how 
sorry  I  am  you  did  not  come  last  week,” 
exclaimed  the  good  lady,  “  we  had  some 
much  better.”  “  Much  better !”  said  I, 
bewitched.  Frau  Diedrich  was  talking 
about  the  carp,  and  I  of  the  black  eyes  of 
the  maiden.  The  fair  girl  smiled,  and 
looked  down. 

“  Lieber  Himmel  Herr  Schulze,  I  don’t 
think  you  heard  a  word  I  said .?”  said  my 
hostess. 

“  Let  the  matter  alone,  wife,”  said  the 
agent,  rising  to  fetch  his  pipe.  “Herr 
Schulze  is  a  learned  man:  he  was  star¬ 
gazing.” 

“  VVho  is  your  new  companion  I  seized 
the  first  moment  of  asking,  when  the  beau¬ 
tiful  stranger  had  withdrawn. 

“  She  is  no  companion  of  mine,”  replied 
Frau  Diedrich  ;  “  she  is  a  poor  girl  whom 
my  sister  the  Pastorinn  Muller  has  brought 
up.  My  brother-in-law  is  latcdy  dead,  and 
my  sister  being  obliged  to  leave  the  vica¬ 
rage,  has  sent  her  to  me  till  she  is  settled 
again.”  • 

“  Poor,  is  she  ?  So  much  the  better  for 
me,”  thought  I.  “  Then  I  may  hope  I  am 
not  poor.  I  am  not  more  than  three  and 
thirty,  and  not  so  bad-looking.”  But  then 
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1  looked  again  at  tlie  dclicat'c  town-bred 
girl,  and  then  at  myself — a  potash-maker, 
in  my  peasant’s  blouse  !  oMy  courage  sank 
a  hundred  fathoms  deep. 

Passing  by  the  kitchen,  I  saw  my  beauty, 
with  an  apron  before  her,  busy  over  the 
fire,  and  the  thermometer  rose  a  little. 
She  looked  as  performing  an  accustomed 
duty.  In  the  evening,  as  I  was  sitting 
alone  in  my  room,  I  heard  something  knock¬ 
ing  like  a  knife  on  a  chopping  board.  I 
listened  again,  and  recognised  the  sound  of 
a  detestable  old  harpsichord,  with  about  as 
much  tone  as  a  tin  kettle,  and  horribly  out 
of  tune  into  the  bargain  Thinking  it  was 
one  of  Diedrich’s  boys  amusing  himself,  I 
opened  the  door  between,  and  entered 
abruptly.  Lo,  and  behold !  there  sat  the 
fair  maiden  again,  alone !  and  the  room 
was  evidently  the  one  appropriated  to  her 
use  for  the  time.  She  started  and  colored 
at  my  unceremonious  entry,  and  so  did  I. 

I  seemed  destined  to  appear  before  her  in 
some  awkward  guise  or  other.  Now  the 
mischief  was  done,  I  could  only  make  the 
best  excuse  I  could  think  of,  and  beg  per¬ 
mission  to  try  my  skill  at  tuning  the  old 
harpsichord.  She  consented :  I  brought  it 
into  something  like  order  ;  and  was  reward¬ 
ed  by  hearing  her  play,  which  she  did  with 
great  taste  and  feeling.  The  tin  kettle 
sounded  like  the  music  of  the  spheres.  She 
expressed  some  surprise  to  find  me  musical, 
and,  afterwards,  that  I  could,  unlike  most 
country  people,  speak  of  anything  else  than 
country  matters. 

“  Arc  the  country  people  all  so  learned 
with  you,  Mr.  Schulze  r”  asked  she,  with 
her  gentle  smile. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  answered.  The 
smile  and  the  glance  of  her  black  eyes  took 
away  my  breath  and  my  senses  for  the  time. 
The  poor  child  seemed  to  have  but  little  to 
amuse  her  in  Diedrich’s  house,  for  on  my 
asking  her  to  walk  out  with  me,  she  was 
ready  in  a  moment.  The  walk  did  her 
good ;  her  features  lost  a  certain  tinge  of 
melancholy  which  1  had  admired  as  the 
greatest  of  charms  till  I  saw  the  same  fea¬ 
tures  lighted  up  with  smiles,  and  then  1 
found  gladness  best  became  them.  At  sup¬ 
per,  she  sat  opposite  to  me  again ;  and  after 
supper,  we  went  to  the  old  harpischord 
again.  This  was  too  much.  I  never  clos¬ 
ed  my  eyes  that  night.  The  morning  star 
found  me  as  wakeful  as  the  evening  had 
left  me.  Lovers  reckon  by  the  stars,  be¬ 
cause  they  hover  in  spirit  above  the  earth 
while  they  are  lovers.  1  fancied  1  must  be 


ill,  and  so  I  told  Dicdrich,  and  made  that 
the  excuse  for  remaining  the  whole  day  at 
Berg.  My  dear  little  neighbor  had  abun¬ 
dance  of  compassion  for  me,  and  did  her 
best  to  amuse  me.  While  she  sang  to  me, 
or  talked  or  walked  with  me,  the  headache  I 
complained  of  left  me,  but  my  heart — ah, 
friend  Roder  !  When  I  returned  to  Hard, 
on  the  third  day,  I  was  absolutely  miserable. 

I  thought  1  was  going  to  die,  and  I  believe  I 
made  some  verses  to  the  moon  ! 

jMy  official  duties  began  to  be  terribly 
importunate,  and,  1  am  afraid,  were  very 
indifferently  performed  the  week  after  my 
visit  to  Berg.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was 
seized  wdth  a  sudden  zeal  for  beautifying 
my  house,  and  had  many  things  done  which 
had  hitherto  appeared  to  me  extremely 
superfluous.  I  even  bought  an  excellent 
piano,  which  I  found  on  sale  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  town.  This  was  hardly  to  be  called  a 
superfluity,  but  I  had  not  felt  inclined  to 
cultivate  my  musical  talents  the  whole 
eight  or  nine  years  I  had  spent  at  Hard 
with  half  the  zeal  as  since  my  visit  to  Berg. 
The  next  time  I  drove  over,  I  bestowed  a 
little  more  attention  on  my  dress,  and  when 
I  caught  sight  of  the  church  tower  of  Berg 
behind  the  pine  wood,  I  could  almost  hear 
my  heart  beat.  Diedrich  and  his  wife  re¬ 
ceived  me  with  their  wonted  cordiality,  and 
their  sweet  friend  returned  my  awkward 
greeting  with  a  smile  and  a  blush  that 
looked  almost  like  pleasure  at  seeing  me 
again. 

The  harpsichord  wanted  tuning  again, 
and  while  1  was  doing  it,  I  mentioned  my 
purchase  of  a  new  piano,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  1  should  hear  her  play  on  it 
some  day,  and  that  was  all  I  said.  We 
went  out  to  walk,  and  among  the  thousand 
things  we  talked  about,  the  thing  I  wished 
most  to  say  was  exactly  what  I  did  not  and 
could  not  say. 

“  Shall  you  be  here  again  next  week  r” 
asked  she,  when  she  gave  me  her  hand  at 
parting.  We  were  alone,  and  yet  like  an 
,  idiot,  as  I  was,  I  could  find  no  answer,  but 
— “  On  Thursday  certainly,”  as  if  I  had 
been  talking  only  to  Frau  Diedrich. 

All  the  way^home  I  had  employment 
enough  in  quarrelling  with  myself,  and 
vowing  in  my  heart  to  acquit  myself  the 
ensuing  week  somewhat  less  like  a  sim¬ 
pleton. 

My  home  was  no  longer  as  it  had  been 
to  me.  I  wandered  through  my  colony.  I 
looked  at  my  own  creation,  on  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  resolute  purpose,  resolutely  pur- 
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sued.  I  saw  it  was  right,  but  it  did  not 
rejoice  me  ;  I  could  not  look  on  my  work 
and  say  “  that  it  was  good.”  Beyond  the 
right  and  useful,  something  was  wanting, 
something  higher,  and  that  lay  beyond  my 
power.  My  work  wanted  consecration  ;  as 
yet,  in  my  little  world,  the  “  beautiful” 
was  not  !  And  the  beautiful  i.s  everywhere 
the  reflected  light  of  Love  ;  when  hallow'- 
ing  the  earthly,  it  reveals  itself  to  earth. 

This  week  that  passed  before  I  went  to  Berg 
again,  was  certainly  longer  than  the  whole 
eight  years  I  had  spent  in  Hard.  This 
time  I  found  courage  to  say  that  the  time 
had  appeared  immeasurably  long  since  I 
had  seen  her,  and  she  answered  innocently, 

“  I  am  very  glad  when  you  come  :  I  am  so 
lost  here.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  any 
one  with  whom  we  can  sympathize.”  And 
hereupon  we  were  both  silent,  perhaps,  be¬ 
cause  I  took  her  hand  and  drew  it  within 
my  arm,  at  these  words ;  a  freedom  I  had 
never  ventured  on  before.  I  did,  however, 
find  courage  enough,  after  a  while,  to  say, 
that  “  I  should  have  thought  it  more  likely 
that  she  would  find  here  and  everywhere 
hearts  only  too  ready  to  sympathize  with 
her’s,”  to  which  she  answered  nothing,  and 
I  was  as  well  satisfied  that  she  did  not. 

When  we  returned  to  the  house,  I  invited 
Diedrich  and  his  wife  to  come  over  to  Hard 
and  look  at  my  new  buildings.  “  That  we 
will  gladly,”  answered  he.  “  I  want  to  give 
Miss  Augusta  a  day’s  pleasure  before  she 
goes  back  liext  week  ;”  and  here  he  handed 
her  a  letter  from  his  sister-in-law,  her  pro¬ 
tectress. 

“  And  arc  you  really  going  to  leave  us  r” 
I  asked  her,  as  she  sat  at  the  old  harpsi¬ 
chord  in  the  evening. 

Her  hands  dropped  into  her  lap — “  I 
must,  my  foster-mother  has  sent  for  me.” 

I  thought  I  saw  a  tear  sparkle  through 
her  long  eyelashes,  and  ventured  to  press 
her  hand  to  my  lips,  when  we  parted  for 
the  night. 

On  my  return  to  Hard,  Diedrich  and  his 
whole  family  accompanied  me.  And  when 
I  was  once  more  at  home,  and  saw  that 
home  lighted  by  her  bright  presence,  sun¬ 
shine  and  joy  were  in  me  and  around  me  ! 
My  work  was  hallowed  by  the  breath  of 
love.  The  good  was  wedded  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful. 

Man’s  heart  and  hand  can  accomplish 
great  things  in  the  stir  and  tumult  of  the 
world.  Woman  is  powerless  in  its  troubled 
strife,  yet  nobler  in  her  weakness,  because 
more  alien  to  the  mere  earthly  than  man 


She  sanctifies  him  through  her  love,  awak¬ 
ens  in  him  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and 
she  alone  has  received  from  Heaven  the 
gift  of  crowning  his  brow  with  the  wreath 
of  victory.  For  men  can  never  reward  men 
for  the  struggle  and  the  conquest.  All  that 
men  can  accomplish  alone  may  be  great, 
but  it  is  loveless,  just  in  its  purpose,  but 
austere  in  aspect.  Man’s  only  exclusive 
work  is  red-handed  war.  Woe  to  that 
world  where  love  is  not  ! 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  HIGHEST  FESTIVAL. 

I  lodged  my  guests  in  the  Baths,  with  a 
private  hint  to  the  landlord  and  his  wife  to 
amuse  and  occupy  Diedrich  and  his  wife  as 
much  as  possible,  that  I  might  keep  Au¬ 
gusta  exclusively  to  myself.  Frau  Diedrich 
was  scandalized  at  the  humility  of  my 
lousehold  arrangements,  and  could  not 
understand  why  I  did  not  “  live  better,”  as 
she  phrased  it.  “  I  might  easily  do  so,”  I 
answered,  looking  at  the  only  person  to 
whom  I  was  desirous  of  recommending  my 
humble  dwelling,  “  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  my  happiness.  I  will  do  without  un¬ 
necessary  necessaries,  that  I  may  have 
wherewith  to  supply  the  real  ones.” 

Diedrich  shook  his  head,  and  merely  re¬ 
plied,  “  Herr  Schulze,  you  are  a  humorist.” 
But  the  beloved  one  looked  on  me  with 
sparkling  eye  and  kindling  cheek.  “  Where 
such  spotless  neatness  reigns,  who  would 
seek  or  desire  other  adornment  cried  she. 
“  When  health  and  contentment  are  the 
companions,  who  asks  whether  they  sit  at  a 
table  of  becchen  wood  or  mahogany } — if 
they  are  served  on  earthenware,  or  from 
porcelain  and  silver 

I  pressed  the  hand  of  my  sweet  advocate 
in  silent  gratitude,  and  led  her  through 
ever  part  of  my  domain  ;  she  had  under¬ 
standing  and  sympathy  for  all,  and  while 
her  eyes  wandered  over  the  wide  spreading 
prospect,  rich  in  fruit  and  promise,  her 
heart  seemed  to  swell  within  her,  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears — “  This  is  heavenly,”  she 
murmured. 

“  And  will  you  forsake  it  then  .”’  said  I ; 
“  will  it  be  heavenly  to  me  when  you  are 
gone .”’  She  was  silent,  as  if  she  did  not 


understand  me. 


Oh  remain.  Where 


else  would  you  be  loved  and  cherished  as 
you  are  loved  and  cherished  here  ?  Be 
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mine  !  For  me  there  is  no  happiness  with¬ 
out  you.  You  are  an  orphan  ;  if  I  may 
hope  to  w'in  your  heart,  w’ho  shall  refuse  me 
your  hand 

“  It  is  true  I  have  neither  father  nor 
mother,”  said  Augusta,  and  a  shade  of  sad¬ 
ness  crossed  the  clear  heaven  of  her  brow, 
like  a  white  cloud  over  the  transparent 
depths  of  summer  sky.  “  But  1  have  made 
a  vow  to  myself,  and  I  will  keep  it,  never 
to  dispose  of  myself  without  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  a  man  whom  I  love  and 
honor  beyond  others  in  the  world.” 

“  And  who  may  the  honored  one  be  ?”  ^ 
asked,  with  a  heating  heart.  ‘‘  The  noblest 
minded  being  on  earth,’’  she  replied  warmly. 
“  My  father’s  death  was  sudden  and  most 
grievous.  He  had,  though  from  no  fault  of 
his  own,  ruined  a  young  manw^ho  had  been 
his  ward  ;  and  yet  this  young  man  was  the 
only  person  in  the  world  who  had  compas¬ 
sion  on  his  orphan  child.  He  shared  with 
me  the  little  my  father’s  misfortune  had 
left  him,  provided  me  with  suitable  protec¬ 
tion,  gave  me  an  education — any  good  that 
may  be  in  me  is  his  work.  I  owe  him 
every  breath  I  draw,  I  honor  him  as  iny 
second  father.  Where  to  find  him  I  know 
not,  for,  like  the  Providence  that  blesses 
us  unseen,  he  has  never  been  visible  to  my 
gratitude  ;  two  letters  I  wrote  to  him  re¬ 
main  unanswered ;  yet  my  determination  is 
unalterable  never  to  accept  the  hand  of 
any  man  without  asking  and  obtaining  his 
approbation.” 

“  And  his  name  r”  asked  I,  breathless 
with  expectation.  “  His  name  is  Engel¬ 
bert.”  “  And  yours  is  Augusta  Lenz.” 
She  looked  at  me  with  surprise.  I  took 
her  hand  and  led  her  back  into  the  house, 
into  my  study,  and  took  from  the  drawer  of 
my  desk  two  letters  which  I  laid  before  her. 

“  Good  heavens,  how  did  these  letters 
fall  into  your  hands,  Mr.  Schulze,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Augusta,  as  she  recognised  her  own 
hand-writing.  “  I  am  Engelbert,”  was  all 
I  could  say.  In  spite  of  all  I  could  do  to 
hinder  her,  Augusta  sank  on  her  knees  be¬ 
fore  me,  seized  my  hands,  and  covered  them 
with  tears  and  kisses. 

“  Let  me,  let  me,”  she  sobbed,  resisting 
my  efforts  to  raise  her.  “  How  I  have 
longed  for  this  moment,  when  I  could  pour 
out  my  whole  heart  before  my  benefactor, 
my  only  friend.” 

But  I  need  say  no  more,  my  friend  ;  you 
will  guess  how  1  answered,  and  how  1  sped 
in  my  wooing.  From  that  moment  began 
the  real  happiness  of  my  life — a  happiness 


that  has  never  known  pause  or  hindrance  in 
its  course,  nor  will,  I  hope  and  trust,  till 
the  hearts  of  both  are  stilled  in  death. 

You  may  perhaps  be  surprised  that  we 
did  not  become  sooner  known  to  each  other, 
and  yet  the  cause  was  very  simple.  My 
agent  Diedrich  had  never  called  me  by  any 
other  name  than  my  official  one,  as  the 
people  hereabouts  are  wont  to  do,  and  Au¬ 
gusta,  who  was  a  stranger  to  Hard  and  its 
relations,  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 

Herr  Schulze”  bore  only  his  family  name, 
and  no  very  uncommon  one  either. 

Whatever  Frau  Diedrich  could  say 
against  the  irregularity  of  such  a  proceed¬ 
ing,  I  empowered  my  good  friend.  Pastor 
Bode,  to  publish  the  bans  forthwith.  Au¬ 
gusta  had  given  me  a  double  right,  in  ad¬ 
mitting  my  authority  as  guardian  to  its  full 
extent,  to  insist  on  her  leaving  Hard  no 
more.  To  the  good  woman  who  had  charge 
of  my  bride,  she  wrote  by  my  desire,  ensur¬ 
ing  to  her  the  yearly  sum  she  had  hitherto 
received  as  the  price  of  Augusta’s  main¬ 
tenance,  and  which  she  was  not  in  circum¬ 
stances  to  spare  without  inconvenience. 
Diedrich  and  his  wife  remained  with  Au¬ 
gusta  my  guests  at  the  baths.  As  bride,  I 
invested  her  with  the  full  authority  of  the 
future  mistress,  to  order  and  arrange  all 
within  and  without  the  house,  according  to 
her  own  pleasure.  What  a  week  we  passed ! 
second  only  in  felicity  to  those  we  have 
known  since. 

On  the  day  of  our  wedding,  my  kind  and 
gentle  Augusta  made  her  appearance,  not 
in  the  extravagant  and  somewhat  ridiculous 
finery  of  a  town  bride,  but  in  the  simple 
and  unpretending  costume  suitable  to  the 
wife  of  a  village  Schulze — the  guide  and 
associate  of  peasants,  over  whom  she  claim¬ 
ed  no  other  superiority  but  the  undisputed 
and  undisputable  one  of  greater  knowledge 
and  virtue. 

A  fortnight  after  this.  Pastor  Bode  joined 
our  hands  at  the  altar. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  FORTUNATE  MISFORTUNE. 

Augusta’s  diligence  and  skill  in  domestic 
arrangements  spared  me  many  a  care. 
Freed  from  all  anxiety  for  my  private  af¬ 
fairs,  1  could  devote  myself  the  more 
entirely  to  the  weightier  duties  of  my  office. 

I  had  been  about  two  years  married. 
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when  the  terrible  day  came  which  reduced 
all  Hard  to  ashes.  The  conflagration  had 
its  origin  in  some  very  usual  but  unpardon¬ 
able  piece  of  carelessness,  on  the  part  of 
one  of  the  inhabitants.  All  help  was  use¬ 
less.  The  good  people  of  Hard  stood  by 
stupified  and  totally  inactive,  while  others 
from  the  neighboring  villages  were  exerting 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  save  their  cat¬ 
tle  and  farming  stock.  There  were  not 
half  a  dozen  houses  left  standing. 

The  blow  was  a  heavy  one ;  the  people 
were  too  ignorant  and  lazy  to  be  otherwise 
than  poor  ;  the  aid  afforded  by  Govern¬ 
ment  scanty,  when  measured  by  the  want. 
The  sufferers  looked  at  one  another  in  help¬ 
less  consternation  ;  the  greatness  of  the 
calamity  had  robbed  them  not  only  of  their 
property  but  of  their  heads  and  their  hands, 
such  as  they  were.  I  alone  did  not  despair 
— nay,  even  saw  ground  for  hope,  from  the 
very  extent  of  the  misfortune.  All  were 
now  alike  poor.  They  must  work,  if  they 
meant  to  eat. 

As  soon  as  it  became  a  question  of  re¬ 
building  the  village,  1  delivered  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  the  Government,  in  which  I  endea¬ 
vored  to  prove  that  a  great  advantage  might 
accrue  to  the  community  of  Hard,  if  such 
exchanges  were  effected  between  the  owners 
of  the  land  as  to  fix  every  man  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  or  nearly  so,  of  his  own  portion.  By 
this  means,  not  only  would  the  danger  of  a 
similar  catastrophe  be  considerably  lessened, 
but,  what  was  of  yet  more  consequence,  a 
fruitful  source  of  dispute  and  litigation 
would  be  cut  off,  by  the  comparative  isola¬ 
tion  of  the  proprietors.  My  plan  was  ap¬ 
proved  of,  and  a  commi.ssion  appointed  to 
effect  the  necessary  exchanges,  at  the  head 
of  which  I  was  placed,  in  spite  of  the  mur¬ 
murs  and  opposition  of  the  Harders.  The 
business  was  arranged  at  last,  but  not  with¬ 
out  considerable  difficulty ;  and  every  man’s 
portion  of  land  brought  within  a  ring-fence. 
The  grand  want  at  present  was  of  timber 
for  building.  There  was  none  fit  for  the 
purpose  to  be  procured  but  from  a  consi¬ 
derable  distance,  and  consequently  at  an 
enormous  price  ;  and  many  were  the  lamen¬ 
tations  that  Baron  von  Loseke’s  forests  had 
not  been  purchased  when  he  offered  them 
ten  years  before. 

I  now  caused  the  remainder  of  my  timber 
to  be  felled,  and  sold  it  at  the  most  mode¬ 
rate  price,  without  requiring  immediate 
payment.  The  greater  part  1  allowed  to 
remain  over  two  years,  without  interest. 
To  many  persons  I  advanced  money.  The 


Government  did  its  part.  For  the  poorest 
of  all,  liberal  collections  were  made  among 
the  guests  at  the  baths.  In  little  more 
than  a  year,  the  village  rose  from  its  ashes 
in  scattered  dwellings,  as  you  now  see  it. 
As  a  further  security  against  fire,  I  had  pub¬ 
lic  ovens  built,  apart  from  the  dwelling 
houses  ;  better  engines  provided,  and  a  well 
dug  near  every  house.  I  had  the  water 
from  my  own  lands,  and  those  of  others 
situate  on  the  heights,  conducted  into  one 
common  channel,  and  directed  towards  the 
waste  common  land.  Here  the  great  canal 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  smaller  canals, 
passing  through  the  meadows,  the  fertility 
of  which  was  increased  three-fold,  by  arti¬ 
ficial  inundation.  The  fields  and  gardens 
around  soon  showed  signs  of  improvement. 
Being  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the 
owner,  they  were  more  carefully  cultivated, 
and  much  valuable  time  spared,  which  had 
formerly  been  wasted  in  running  from  one 
outlying  field  to  another.  Poverty  and 
necessity  compelled  the  greater  part  to 
economy  both  of  time  and  money.  The 
public  house  in  the  village  was  less  visited. 
In  my  inn,  I  allowed  neither  wine  nor  spirits 
to  bo  sold.  The  widow  of  the  former 
Schulze,  who  still  kept  the  house  in  the 
village,  abused  mo  most  unmercifully ;  but 
I  obtained  my  object.  Had  she  followed 
my  advice,  and  arranged  her  house  for  the 
reception  of  the  water-drinkers  and  bathers, 
she  might  have  been  a  much  richer  woman, 
for  this  house  is  often  so  full  that  new 
guests  arc  continually  obliged  to  leave  the 
place  for  want  of  lodging. 

It  is  true  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
village  is  still  in  debt  to  me,  but  their  other 
debts  arc  nearly  acquitted,  and  this  was  the 
consequence  of  real  misfortune.  Our  vil¬ 
lage  is  the  most  flourishing  and  industrious, 
and  therefore  the  highest  in  credit  in  the 
whole  country.  We  have  no  more  lawsuits, 
and  squabbling  and  fighting  are  scarcely 
remembered  amongst  us.  Many  of  my. 
former  scholars  of  both  sexes  are  now  them¬ 
selves  parents,  and  I  may  honestly  assert 
are  as  warmly  attached  to  me  as  ever. 
Order  and  cleanliness  greet  the^ye  and 
gladden  the  heart  on  every  side. 

It  may  have  contributed  in  some  measure 
to  this  happy  change,  that  I  remitted  the 
interest  of  the  sums  owing  to  me  to  those 
who  di.stinguished  themselves  the  year 
through  in  the  neatness  of  their  houses  and 
persons,  the  cultivation  and  good  order  of 
their  fields,  and  in  keeping  free  from  quar¬ 
rels  and  litigation.  By  way  of  encourage- 
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ment  to  the  rest,  I  made  a  gift  of  the  whole 
capital  due  to  me,  to  the  three  families 
who  first  worked  themselves  free  from  all 
other  debt. 

Engelbert  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  his 
narration,  when  we  were  interrupted  by 
Augusta.  She  looked  like  a  rose  in  its  full 
pride  of  beauty,  with  all  its  buds  clustering 
round.  The  infant  was  on  her  arm,  the 
youngest  boy  clinging  to  her  side,  and  the 
elder  ones  frolicking  about  her.  What  a 
morning  greeting  was  there  !  I  felt  a  child 
among  those  happy  children  of  nature. 

The  bell  for  church  came  up  through  the 
valley.  We  went  all  together,  and  1  shall 
not  easily  forget  the  effect  of  the  hymn  of 
praise  sung  in  four  parts  by  the  numerous 
congregation.  The  address  of  the  silver- 
haired  pastor  was  worthy  of  the  rest — ear¬ 
nest,  simple,  touching,  intelligible  to  all — 
practical  for  this  life,  yet  teaching  to  look 
beyond  it. 

When  the  service  was  over,  the  whole 
community  assembled  under  the  lime  trees. 
The  Schulze  spoke  in  a  kind  and  friendly 
manner  to  several  who  addressed  him,  and 
then,  mounting  a  bench,  read  some  Go¬ 
vernment  proclamations,  and  explained  and 
cleared  up  some  misunderstanding  respect¬ 
ing  them.  When  this  business  was  over, 
he  pointed  me  out  with  his  hand  to  the  as-  j 
sembly,  and  said — “  1  have  here  an  old  and  I 
dear  friend  on  a  visit  to  me;  and  as  1 
wish  to  give  him  pleasure,  and  also  to 
make  known  to  him  those  young  people  who 
have  particularly  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  conduct  since  our  last  meeting,  1 
invite  them  all  to  a  dance  and  supper  with 
me  this  evening.” 

And  here  the  Schulze  read  a  long  list  of 
names  from  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his 
hand :  hereupon  a  general  whispering,  hand¬ 
shaking,  and  smiling  took  place,  and  the  as¬ 
sembly  separated  with  joyous  faces  and 
sparkling  eyes.  The  reverend  pastor,  the 
schoolmaster,  Librecht,  an  intelligent,  well- 
informed  young  countryman,  possessed  of 
considerable  natural  talent  and  ardent  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  the  doctor  and  his  wife, 
joined  us  at  dinner,  which,  contrary  to  En¬ 
gelbert’s  usual  custom,  was  very  handsome, 
and  had  been  prepared  at  the  bathing-house. 
1  never  passed  a  happier  evening,  and  have 
rarely  listened  to  a  better  concert.  Seven- 
and-forty  voices,  male  and  female,  executed 
choruses  and  motets,  from  Grann,  Handel, 
Rolle,  and  Haydn,  with  a  purity  of  style 
and  precision  of  tone  that  would  not  have 
disgraced  a  concert  in  the  capital.  Engel- 
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bert,  his  wife,  and  two  elder  boys,  were 
among  the  singers.  The  concert  was  given 
in  the  open  air,  behind  the  garden  of  the 
bathing-house.  The  place  seemed  made 
for  the  purpose.  A  soft  echo  from  the  dis¬ 
tant  rocks  sent  back  the  harmony  in  magic 
sweetness ;  the  evening  sun  shone  in  full 
splendor  on  the  fields,  and  broke  through 
the  trees  on  the  broad  grassy  glade  where 
we  stood,  chequering  its  deep  emerald  with 
broad  gleams  of  gold,  and  hovering  like 
a  glory  round  many  a  fair  young  head.  I 
confess  the  whole  scene  had  something  in- 
expressibly  touching  to  me. 

O  !  and  all  this  is  the  work  of  one  man  ! 
thought  I,  gazing  around  me.  And  this 
man,  who,  wherever  he  moved  and  looked, 
beheld  his  own  creation,  and  that  it  was 
good,  stood  there  simple  and  unassuming 
among  the  rest,  a  pea.sant  among  peasants. 
When  the  concert  was  over,  I  clasped  his 
hand  with  heartfelt  emotion,  and  exclaimed 
involuntarily,  “  Thou  art  one  of  the  really 
great  in  the  rustic  garb.” 

The  evening  closed  with  a  dance  in  the 
large  and  handsome  saloon  of  the  dwelling- 
house.*  Augusta  was  my  first  partner,  and 
a  very  charming  one  I  found  her  ;  and  after 
her,  some  of  the  prettiest  of  the  wives  and 
maidens  of  Hard.  Many  of  them  danced 
exceedingly  well,  and  did  infinite  credit 
to  the  Frau  Schulzin,  who  had  been  their 
only  instructress.  The  venerable  grey¬ 
haired  pastor,  who  mingled  with  his  flock 
like  a  grandfather  among  his  beloved  chil¬ 
dren’s  children,  was  not  the  lea.'^t  interest¬ 
ing  person  of  the  group.  We  sat  at  supper 
as  chance  or  choice  dictated.  A  fair  young 
rustic,  who  sat  next  me,  entertained  me 
very  agreeably  and  very  rationally — far 
more  so  than  many  a  fashionable  damsel, 
whom  it  has  been  my  lot  to  meet  in  circles 
of  far  higher  pretensions,  has  done  since. 

As  soon  as  my  carriage  was  mended,  and 
my  servant  in  condition  to  travel,  I  left 
Hard.  Engelbert,  who  considered  me  as 
his  guest  in  a  house  that  belonged  to  him, 
would  not  hear  of  my  offering  any  remunera¬ 
tion  where  I  had  lodged.  1  left  his  village, 
therefore,  as  his  debtor,  with  what  feelings 
of  genuine  admiration  and  respect,  I  need 
not  describe  to  you.  You  have  now  the 
history  of  my  second  Millionaire  (continued 
Councillor  Von  Rodern),  deduce  what  ad¬ 
vantage  you  can  for  the  point  in  dispute. 

Even  those  among  us  who  had  defended 
Morn’s  Misanthropy  could  not  deny  that 
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Engelbert  had  fully  as  much  cause  for  hos- 1 
tility  to  society  in  general ;  and  confessed 
that  with  the  same  views  of  social  evil,  he 
had  been  no  self-indulgent  Morn,  but  an 
unwearied  benefactor  of  his  kind.  Yet 
they  were  unwilling  to  give  up  the  cause, 
but  defended  Morn,  as  Rousseau  has  been 
defended,  on  the  score  of  the  excessive  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  his  temper. 

“To  speak  more  plainly,  he  was  a  vain 
man,  or,  as  the  phrenologists  would  say, 
his  approbativeness  was  strongly  deve¬ 
loped,”  said  Von  Krachen  smiling.  “  Hence 
he  was  easily  deceived,  and  the  often  de¬ 
ceived  man  is  inevitably  a  mistrustful  man. 
With  less  judgment  than  imagination,  he 
was  often  as  much  mistaken  in  himself  as 
in  others,  adopted  opinions  upon  insufl&cient 
grounds,  and  drew  general  inferences  from 
particular  cases.” 

Engelbert  had  both  head  and  heart  in 
the  right  place,  and  did  not  abandon  a  ge¬ 
neral  principle  because  of  trifling  failure  in 
peculiar  instances.  Many  lament  and  com¬ 
plain  of  the  perversity  and  corruption  of 
the  world.  Engelbert  hated  the  corruption, 


but  he  did  not  whine  over  it.  He  attacked 
it  boldly  within  his  own  little  world,  and 
reformed  it.  He  made  war  on  the  error, 
but  not  on  the  erring.  Pity  that  there  are 
not  a  few  more  Engelberts  in  the  world ! 
But  the  greater  part  of  our  world  reformers 
like  the  theory  far  better  than  the  practice. 
They  can  eulogise  virtue  freely,  but  have  no 
courage  for  the  practice  of  it.  They  are 
themselves  fettered  by  the  very  follies  and 
prejudices  against  which  they  cry  out  so 
lustily.  They  are  weaklings  without  heart 
for  that  truth  and  nature  they  so  loudly 
commend,  and  hug  the  chain  while  they 
contemn  the  slavery.  Or,  if  they  make  a 
sacrifice,  they  will  have  counter  sacrifices ; 
praise,  honor,  popular  applause.  How 
many  would  like  to  put  themselves  in  En¬ 
gelbert’s  place,  act  the  reformer’s  part, 
instead  of  declaiming  it ;  bear  all  that  was 
repulsive  in  it,  bear  to  be  misconstrued  and 
1  misrepresented,  and  never  once  ask  will  the 
world  applaud  the  action  ?  And  till  people 
are  found  willing  to  do  this,  take  my  word 
for  it,  though  the  preachers  may  be  many, 
the  Converts  will  be  few. 
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It  is  very  rarely  that  we  find  men  successful 
in  the  House  of  Commons  who  have  made 
any  reputation  for  themselves  in  other  pur¬ 
suits.  Such  men  form  the  exception,  indeed, 
rather  than  the  rule.  Distinguished  bar¬ 
risters  are  almost  invariably  bad  parlia¬ 
mentary  orators.  Lord  Brougham  and  Sir 
William  Follett  were,  no  doubt.,  brilliant 
exceptions  ;  but  they,  therefore,  serve  to 
make  the  failures  of  others  more  remarka¬ 
ble.  Literary  men,  too,  seldom  make  a 
great  figure  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Neither  Sir  Edward  Bulwer,  nor  his  brother 
Henry,  ever  commanded  much  attention 
there ;  and  although  Mr.  Disraeli  is  now 
one  of  the  acknowledged  orators  of  the  day, 
it  has  only  been  after  a  long  course  of  self¬ 
tuition  that  he  has  succeeded  in  obliterat¬ 
ing  the  traces  of  bis  early  failures.  Poets 
have  been  the  most  unfortunate  of  all. 
Mr.  Sergeant  Talfou.  d  occurs  at  once  as  an 
instance.  With  all  his  admitted  talent. 


and  despite  some  brilliant  orations  he  deli¬ 
vered  on  more  than  one  important  question, 
he  could  never  attain  parliamentary  influ¬ 
ence.  His  tone  was  too  exalte^  his  language 
too  good  for  the  average  comprehension : 
the  very  same  composition  which  as  an  es¬ 
say  would  have  been  admired,  was  as  a 
speech  voted  a  bore. 

We  cannot  except  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes 
from  this  unfortunate  category.  Consider¬ 
ing  his  unquestionable  abilities,  remember¬ 
ing  the  evidences  of  determination  of  pur¬ 
pose  which  he  has  displayed  since  he  has 
been  in  parliament,  and  looking  back  at 
some  of  the  speeches  he  made  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  career,  we  cannot  but  feel  sur¬ 
prised  that  he  has  not  taken  a  more  decided 
position.  But  he  has  now  been  ten  years  a 
member  of  parliament,  without  having 
[  achieved  a  single  decisive  success  as  a  legis¬ 
lator  or  as  an  orator,  without  having  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  attaching  that  weight  or  interest 
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to  his  opinions  or  conduct,  which  have  been 
secured  by  men  far  his  inferiors  in  ability. 
The  names  of  some  mere  men  of  business 
are  familiar  with  the  public,  and  they  are 
themselves  in  the  way  to  high  promotion, 
while  Mr.  Milnes  is  never  spoken  of  as  a 
man  likely  to  rise  in  the  State,  or  to  render 
himself  permanently  useful  or  important. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  brilliant 
example  of  Mr.  Smythe  to  show  that  the 
imputation  of  tlie  possession  of  talents,  of 
being  addicted  to  literary  pursuits,  and  above 
all,  of  being  a  poet — dangerous  though  such 
imputations  may  be  in  this  commercial 
country — is  no  bar  either  to  popular  es¬ 
teem  or  official  promotion.  Mr.  Milnes 
ought  long  since  either  to  have  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  some  administration,  or,  at  least,  to 
have  stood  high  among  those  who  might  be 
called  upon  to  serve  the  State.  But  he  is 
in  no  such  condition.  He  has  no  direct 
party  ties,  yet  has  not  made  for  himself  a 
strong  independent  position.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  persuade  any  one  who  has  atten¬ 
tively  observed  the  honorable  gentleman’s 
career,  that  this  proceeds  from  any  indiffe¬ 
rence  to  public  honor,  or  any  want  of  personal 
ambition.  He  has  wilfully  neglected  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  having  done  so,  he  has  been 
unable  to  make  new  ones,  when  caprice 
or  a  sudden  fit  of  activity  has  led  him  to 
desire  to  do  so. 

But  do  we,  therefore,  undervalue  the 
abilities  of  Mr.  Milnes  ?  Would  we  assume 
that  non-success  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  any  proof  of  inferiority  ?  Do  we  even  assert 
that  Mr.  Milnes  could  not  attain  that  suc¬ 
cess,  and  triumphantly  too,  if  he  were  so 
minded  ?  By  no  means.  When  all  the 
visible  evidences  of  success, — applause,  and 
official  promotion,  are  attainable  by  the  mere 
red-tape  men,  it  would  be  unfair  to  try  a 
man  of  originality  and  unusual  intellectual 
powers  like  Mr.  Milnes  by  any  such  stand¬ 
ard.  It  would  be  equally  unfair  in  his 
case  to  say  that  he  could  not  easily  shoot 
far  ahead  of  this  class  of  politicians,  and 
beat  them  on  their  own  ground.  Then 
how  to  account  for  his  anomalous  position  ? 
Why  do  we  find  a  man  like  Mr.  Disraeli 
(who  grossly  failed  on  his  first  appearance, 
which  Mr.  Milnes  never  did),  one  of  the 
leaders  of  a  party ;  or  a  man  like  Mr. 
Smythe,  who  has  only  been  half  the  time 
he  has  been  in  parliament,  having  held  an 
under-secretaryship,  and  likely  hereafter  to 
be  still  further  promoted  ;  and  yet  see  Mr. 
Milnes  lagging  behind  in  the  race,  with  no 
defined  position  and  no  apparent  probabi¬ 


lity  of  his  taking  any  ?  The  only  explana¬ 
tion  we  can  give  is,  that  he  labors  under 
some  constitutional  tendency  to  indolence, 
which  prevents  him  from  vigorously  follow¬ 
ing  up  any  particular  object ;  unless,  indeed, 
the  imaginative  faculty  be  too  strong  in  him 
to  allow  of  his  sufficiently  identifying  him¬ 
self  with  the  more  commonplace  realities  of 
political  affairs.  That  he  would  succeed 
were  he  resolutely  to  persevere,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm. 

Another  reason  why  he  has  not  long  since 
taken  a  higher  position  may  have  been  that 
his  mind  is  so  much  elevated  above  politi¬ 
cal  passions,  that  he  cannot  be  an  efficient 
ally  of  party.  In  this  respect  he  differs 
from  Mr.  Disraeli  and  others,  who  have 
displayed  superior  parliamentary  talents. 
As  a  politician,  he  may  be  described  as  a 
liberal  Conservative  ;  one  who  would,  per¬ 
haps,  be  prepared  to  go  further  than  even 
the  professed  Liberals  themselves.  Think¬ 
ers  of  this  class  would  realize  all  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  legislation,  without  ineurring  its 
responsibilities ;  they  deal  profusely  in  pro¬ 
positions, which,  however  well  they  may  read 
in  a  speech,  would  be  very  dangerous  if 
embodied  in  an  act  of  parliament.  Mr. 
Milnes  usually  deals,  from  preference,  in 
the  abstract  truths  of  political  science,  and 
does  not  show  a  disposition  to  make  com¬ 
promises  of  details.  Hence,  he  is  not  so 
much  in  favor  with  statesmen  as  arc  men  of 
a  more  plastic,  or,  as  they  have  it,  of  a 
more  practical  nature.  Mr.  IVIilnes  has 
been  so  far  a  party-man,  that  he  has  sup¬ 
ported  with  tolerable  consistency  the  poli¬ 
ties  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  he  seems  to 
i  have  done  so  rather  because  the  liberal  ten¬ 
dency  suited  his  own  views,  than  from  spe¬ 
cial  obligation  of  fealty  to  a  leader. 

The  speeches  of  Mr.  Milnes  are  always 
distinguished  by  much  thought,  often  by 
great  vigor  and  originality.  At  times  they 
have  been  so  good,  they  have  arrived  so 
near  the  point  of  excellence,  as  to  make 
one  regret  that  a  little  more  pains  should 
not  have  been  bestowed  on  them,  so  as  to 
render  them  more  perfect.  But  even  with 
their  occasional  looseness,  both  of  thought 
and  phraseology,  they  are  still  superior  to 
the  majority  of  the  speeches  delivered  in 
parliament.  Many  a  wordy  and  tedious 
harangue  of  pompous  placemen,  which  is 
reported  with  a  slavish  accuracy  of  word- 
catching,  might  be  dispensed  with  in  favor 
of  a  speech  from  Mr.  Milnes,  who  only  re¬ 
ceives  abbreviated  honors.  One  of  the  best 
speeches  he  ever  made  was  one  of  his  earli- 
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est.  It  was  delivered  in  1839,  against  a  mo¬ 
tion  for  the  Ballot.  Besides  being  a  most 
able  argument  on  the  question,  it  contained 
some  passages  worthy  of  being  remembered. 
Speaking  of  the  constitution  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  he  said  that  ours  was  not  a  written 
charter — that  our  political  system  was  the 
offspring  of  time,  and  the  disciple  of  ne¬ 
cessity.  The  nationality  of  ages  and  the 
habits  of  generalizing  were  not  to  be  merged 
in  the  most  ingenious  ballot-box  of  which 
philosophers  or  mechanicians  ever  dreamed. 
It  was  no  common-place  cant  to  call  the 
ballot-box  un-English.  It  was  “  un-Eng¬ 
lish,”  not  with  reference  to  any  fanciful 
analysis  of  national  character,  not  as  in¬ 
consistent  with  a  traditionary  ideal  of  what 
Englishmen  ought  to  be  rather  than  what 
they  are,  but  un-English  so  far  (and  this 
was  all  they  had  to  do  with)  as  to  prevent 
the  powers  of  it  from  working  harmoniously 
and  co-ordinately  with  the  other  parts  of 
our  social  and  political  organization.  Again, 
in  reference  to  the  cry  that  the  ballot 
should  be  tried  as  an  experiment  only,  he 
said  there  was  no  such  thing  in  political 
science  as  a  pure  and  simple  experiment. 
If  an  experiment  failed,  there  was  no  going 
back.  Every  act  of  legislation  went  far 
beyond  what  was  apparent  at  the  time  of 
its  enactment.  If  the  ballot  were  granted 
and  it  failed,  there  would  then  be  a  cry 
for  universal  suffrage.  Thus  we  should  go 
on,  from  change  to  change,  from  disease  to 
remedy  and  remedy  to  disease,  until  all 
that  was  vigorous  and  stable  in  our  social 
institutions  was  exhausted,  until  all  natural 
influences  or  lawful  rights  be  distorted  or 
destroyed,  and  nothing  be  left  us  but  that 
unmitigated  discontent  which  is  at  once  the 
child  and  parent  of  revolution.  These 
passages  are  vigorously  put,  and  the  whole 
speech  is  powerfully  argued  and  full  of  apt 
illustrations. 

In  1840,  he  supported  Sir  Robert  Inglis 
in  his  motion  for  Church  Extension,  upon 
the  broad  ground  that  the  voluntary  system 
was  totally  inadequate  to  supply  the  spi¬ 
ritual  wants  of  the  community.  There 
were  evils,  he  said,  in  our  social  system, 
with  which  the  voluntary  system  was  totally 
incompetent  to  grapple.  The  defect  of  that 
system  was,  that  when  in  our  social  state 
we  were  going  on  from  bad  to  worse,  the 
voluntary  system  took  no  notice  of  it. 
Mr.  Milnes  also  supported  the  measure 
for  national  education  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Church.  He  supported  Sir  R. 
Peel’s  Income-tax,  and  his  liberal  mea¬ 


sures  towards  Ireland,  especially  the  May- 
nooth-bill  and  the  Colleges-bill.  In  sup¬ 
porting  the  former,  he  made  a  bold 
defence  of  the  principle  of  acting  on  ex¬ 
pediency — that  bugbear  of  old-fashioned 
politicians.  He  openly  avowed  his  belief 
that  expediency  was  the  best  principle 
of  political  action,  and  defended  his  opi¬ 
nions  on  good  philosophical  grounds.  His 
speeches  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  always  been  remarkably 
liberal  and  bold.  He  deserves  the  more 
credit  for  them,  because  they  were  made 
against  the  bigoted  prejudices  of  a  large 
portion  of  his  constituents.  In  support¬ 
ing  the  Maynooth-bill,  he  declared  that 
he  was  ready  to  lose  his  seat  if  that  was 
to  be  the  consequence  of  his  supporting 
a  liberal  policy  towards  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics.  And.  he  soon  after  went  down  to 
his  constituents  at  Pontefract,  that  they 
might  bite  if  they  chose,  having  shown 
their  teeth.  However,  they  did  not  think 
proper  to  call  on  him  to  resign.  He 
was  for  a  Ten-hours’-bill,  and  when  Sir 
R.  Peel’s  government  was  shaken  by  the 
adverse  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  that  question,  he  was  one  of  those 
Conservative  members  who  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  refuse  to  stultify  themselves  by 
rescinding  their  former  votes.  He  support¬ 
ed  Sir  R.  Peel’s  Corn-bill  of  1846,  but 
avowing  his  belief  that  he  was  not  the 
man  to  propose  it.  It  was  only  because 
Lord  J.  Russell  had  refused  to  take  the 
government  that  he  considered  Sir  Robert 
Peel  justified. 

In  questions  of  foreign  policy  Mr.  Milnes 
takes  great  interest.  Having  travelled 
much  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  he  has 
studied  such  subjects  in  their  true  aspects. 
He  often  takes  part  in  debates  on  foreign 
policy,  and  almost  invariably  throws  a  new 
light,  derived  from  his  personal  experience, 
on  the  topics  discussed.  Here,  as  in  home 
politics,  Mr.  Milnes  is  always  found  to  be 
on  the  side  of  human  advancement  and  free¬ 
dom.  Yet  he  is  no  mere  theorist.  He 
would  not  sacrifice  the  solid  advantages  of 
established  government,  however  imperfect, 
to  vague  aspirations  after  unattainable  liber¬ 
ty.  With  the  cause  of  Poland,  however, 
he  has  always  sympathized.  Whenever  there 
have  been  debates  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  affairs  of  that  country,  Mr. 
Milnes  has  been  the  loudest  and  boldest 
of  those  who  have  protested  against  the 
conduct  of  the  despotic  powers  ;  nor  has  he 
been  the  least  eloquent  of  those  able  ad- 
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vocatcs  of  the  Poles  who  have  been  called 
into  activity  in  this  country  by  the  spirit 
of  freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  al¬ 
ways  desired  to  see  peace  maintained  on 
the  Continent ;  and  he  was  very  earnest  in 
deprecating  Lord  Palmerston’s  diplomatic 
evolutions  some  years  since,  by  which  that 
great  benefit  to  the  world  was  perilled. 
Speaking  on  that  subject  on  one  occasion,  he 
put  his  case  tersely  and  forcibly  when  he 
said  that  “  an  armed  peace  is  a  peace  with¬ 
out  its  profits, — a  war  without  its  stimulants, 
or  any  of  those  concomitant  circumstances 
that  make  it  endurable.” 

Mr.  Milnes  sometimes  makes  speeches  so 
superior  in  quality,  as  to  make  it  more  to 
be  regretted  that  he  should  not  have  as¬ 
sumed  a  higher  position  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Whatever  subject  he  takes  up 
he  regards  it  philosophically.  He  does  not 
drag  it  down  to  the  level  of  the  party  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  hour,  but  rather  seeks  to  lift 
up  his  auditors  to  the  full  height  of  which 
the  argument  is  capable.  In  common  with 
many  of  the  younger  members  of  the  House, 
he  chafes  under  the  sublimated  mediocrity 
which  rules  in  contemporary  politics.  He 
would  wish  to  see  our  statesmen  take  a 
firmer  grasp  of  their  position,  knowing  the 
true  situation  of  things  better,  and  being 
inspired  by  loftier  aims.  He  would  rather 
that  they  left  off  timidly  paddling  along 
the  shore  of  legislative  discovery,  and 
struck  boldly  out  into  the  open  sea,  with 
science  for  their  guide  and  the  compass  of 
good  intentions.  He  is,  to  some  extent, 
imbued  with  the  Continental  doctrines  of 
centralization,  but  without  going  the  full 
length  of  our  economists.  He  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  bring  himself  to  deny  the 
common  claims  of  human  nature.  It  is 
very  fortunate  for  him  that  his  party  have 
for  some  years  been  more  or  less  in  a  transi¬ 
tion  state,  and  that  he  has  been  able  to 
speak  his  mind  with  a  freedom  which  a  few 
years  ago  might  have  been  dangerous  to  the 
general  union.  For  accident  made  him  a 
Tory, — sentiment,  a  Liberal.  All  that  is 
comprehensive  and  statesmanlike  in  the  old 
creed  of  his  party  he  adopts  with  avidity, 
but  always  with  a  lurking  preference  for 
some  of  the  most  cherished  opinions  of 
those  to  whom  he  has  been  nominally  op¬ 
posed.  He  was  at  one  time  put  forward 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  a  pawn,  to  indicate 
his  game  ;  and  a  more  favorable  specimen 
of  an  enlightened  Conservative  could  not 
be  found.  At  another  period,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  partially  identified  with  the 
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Young  England  party;  and,  in  point  of 
talent,  the  association  was  a  natural  one  ; 
but  his  opinion  and  theirs  could  not  long 
amalgamate.  There  was  too  decided  a 
tendency  to  absolutism  in  their  ulterior 
views.  He  found  it  more  in  accordance 
with  his  opinions  and  predilections  to  fol¬ 
low  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and,  as  we  have  said, 
he  gave  that  statesman  a  general,  though 
not  an  invariable  support.  But  the  origi¬ 
nal  leaven  of  Liberalism  became  apparent 
when  Lord  John  Russell  came  into  power. 

He  immediately  published  a  declaration, 
which  had  some  effect  at  the  time,  that  he 
was  prepared  to  “  give  the  Whigs  a  fair 
trial.” 

The  fault  of  Mr.  Milnrs’s  speeches  is 
their  inconclusiveness.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  speech  on  the  Ballot,  already 
referred  to,  we  do  not  remember  one  ad¬ 
dress  of  his,  on  a  great  topic,  which  is 
thoroughly  well  argued  from  beginning  to 
end,  or  which,  from  any  sustained  declama¬ 
tory  power  or  careful  use  of  oratorical  art, 
was  calculated  to  produce  a  permanent 
effect.  It  may  be  an  erroneous  impression, 
but  he  appears  to  us,  of  late  years,  to  have 
been  too  indolent  to  perfect  anything. 

His  speeches  abound  in  the  raw  material, 
both  of  statesmanship  and  eloquence. 
They  display  a  thorough  comprehension 
of  the  subject,  and  occasionally  present 
brilliant  passages  ;  but  as  a  whole  they 
want  coherency,  and  there  is  none  of  that 
symmetry  which  so  charms  in  the  perusal 
of  a  speech  by  Mr.  Smythe  or  Mr.  Ma¬ 
caulay,  and  which  allies  the  argument  to 
the  sympathies  and  the  memory  by  a  new 
tie,  independent  of  the  reasoning  faculty. 
There  are  constantly  provoking  evidences 
of  carelessness.  He  allows  himself  to  be 
drawn  aside  from  the  course  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  by  irrelevant  matter.  A  paradox  is 
to  him  an  irresistible  temptation ;  and, 
although  ho  has  a  considerable  command 
of  humor,  his  attempts  to  be  comic  usu¬ 
ally  fail,  simply  because  he  will  not  take 
the  pains  to  make  his  sallies  neat  and  pun¬ 
gent.  Any  one  to  whom  reputation  was 
precious,  and  fame  agreeable,  might  secure 
both  by  going  over  Mr.  Milnes’s  speeches, 
and  recasting  the  ideas  in  a  more  attractive 
form.  There  is  the  stuff  of  an  orator  in 
him,  were  he  only  in  earnest.  The  worst 
part  of  the  affair  is,  that  Mr.  Milnes  seems 
to  be  growing  less  careful  of  the  conditions 
of  success  every  year.  He  has  rather  de¬ 
clined  than  advanced  in  the  opinion  of  the 
House  since  his  first  efforts  secured  him 
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respect  and  attention.  Yet  it  ought  not 
to  be  so,  for  bis  mind  has  not  retrograded. 
Nor  was  he  an  impostor  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  like  some  of  those  distinguished- 
extinguished,  who  come  out  with  a  flash 
and  go  in  again  ingloriously. 

Mr.  Milnes,  like  Mr.  Macaulay,  at  first 
sight  disappoints  you.  In  his  physical  as¬ 
pect  he  belies  his  reputation  as  a  poet  and 
a  man  of  intellect, — a  reputation  in  his 
case  well-deserved.  Personally,  he  is  by 
no  means  distinguished.  Scarcely  above 
the  middle  height,  too  stout  for  his  size, 
and  rather  heavy  in  his  aspect  and  gait, 
he  would  be  overlooked  at  first,  in  an  as¬ 
sembly  where  there  are  so  many  men  of  a 
commanding  exterior  as  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Nor,  at  a  glance,  do  the  face 
and  head,  as  with  Mr.  Macaulay,  correct 
the  first  impression.  But  they  improve 
on  examination.  Although  the  features 
are  irregular, — the  nose  too  prone  on 
the  lips,  which  arc  disproportionably 
large,  the  chin  very  massive,  till  the  whole 
face  approaches  somewhat  to  that  which, 
if  we  are  to  judge  from  their  sculpture, 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  Egyptian 
ideal, — and  although  there  is  generally  a 
heaviness  in  the  aspect,  it  is  all  redeemed 
when  you  contemplate  the  broad,  high,  in¬ 
tellectual  forehead,  and  the  full  deep  eye, 
which  tells  of  habitual  thought.  An  ex¬ 
pression  of  sternness  prevails  in  the  coun¬ 
tenance  ;  but  it  is  a  habit  of  the  features, 
rather  than  of  the  mind.  The  little  un¬ 
conscious  actions,  which  often  betray  the 
character,  confirm  the  tale  told  by  his 
speeches.  Careless,  even  almost  to  sloven¬ 
liness,  in  his  dress,  he  looks  and  acts  like  a 
man  to  whom  it  is  too  much  trouble  to 
make  up  for  the  world.  He  moves  indo¬ 
lently  ;  lounges,  as  if  without  a  purpose  ; 
has  brief  fits  of  activity,  and  long  intervals 
of  quiescence  ;  in  short,  looks  like  one  who 
might  be  happy,  if  he  had  only  something 
to  do.  That  delightful  dreaminess  of  ex¬ 
istence  which  is  part  of  the  poet’s  birth¬ 
right,  no  one  would  deprive  him  of ;  but 
when  a  recluse  chooses  to  be  a  member  of 
parliament,  new  duties  are  imposed  on  him, 
especially  if  Nature  has  blessed  him  with 
unusual  talents.  He  must  be  an  active 
working  man,  in  direct  relations  with  the 
world,  however  mechanical  and  common¬ 
place  it  may  seem.  As  a  speaker,  Mr. 
Milnes  fully  bears  out  this  suspicion  of 
habitual  indolence.  Whether  the  defect 
be  within  or  external,  whether  it  be  want 
of  earnestness  or  want  of  self-training,  the 


effect  is  the  same.  He  never  exercises  half 
the  influence  he  desires  to  have,  or  a  tithe 
of  what  he  is  capable  of.  The  word  slo¬ 
venly  would  be  scarcely  too  strong  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  some  of  his  speeches.  His  voice 
is  thick  and  monotonous,  only  because  he 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  modulate  it ; 
his  action  is  cither  ungainly  or  ungraceful, 
when  it  is  not  wholly  nugatory,  because 
he  will  not  study  the  graces  of  personal 
delivery.  The  best  proof  of  his  short¬ 
comings  in  these  respects  is,  that  in  spite 
of  his  deficiencies  and  wilful  negligence  of 
the  little  arts  which  are  due,  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy  even,  to  an  audience,  he  some¬ 
times  produces,  by  detached  portions  of  his 
speeches,  powerful  effects. 

Of  Mr.  Milnes’s  productions  as  a  poet  we 
could  speak  at  length,  were  this  a  fitting 
place,  and  should  not  fear  having  to  use 
terms  of  qualified  praise,  still  less  of  dis¬ 
praise.  Some  of  them  have  already  been 
noticed  in  this  periodical.  They  abound 
in  beauties  of  the  highest  order.  Mr. 
Milnes  is  a  poet.  That  is  the  best  and 
truest  criticism  we  can  give. 

As  a  public  man,  Mr.  Milnes  may  yet 
do  much  more  than  he  has  done.  He  has 
not  fulfilled  his  mission.  His  talents  were 
not  given  him  to  be  frittered  away,  or  to 
be  allowed  to  rust  in  inglorious  idleness. 
These  are  not  times  when  such  men  as  he 
can  be  dispensed  with.  The  reign  of  the 
placeman  will  not  last  for  ever.  More  pow¬ 
erful  and  comprehensive  minds  are  wanted 
to  grapple  with  the  difSculties  and  dangers 
which  the  future  already  shadows  forth. 
Mr.  Milnes  will  have  to  bear  his  share  of 
the  general  burden.  As  yet,  he  has  not 
fulfilled  his  early  promise.  But  there  is 
still  time. 


A  New  Priwtiwg  Press. — Among  the  novelties 
lately  exhibited  at  a  literary  soiree  in  London  we 
noticed : 

Little’s  double-acting  printing-machine  for  work¬ 
ing  daily  newspapers  at  a  speed  varying  from 
10,000  to  12,000  copies  per  hour;  the  average  rate 
of  production  of  the  present  machines  in  use  being 
not  more  than  4500  per  hour.  The  present  “  fast 
machine  ”  works  with  four  cylinders,  constantly  re¬ 
volving  in  one  direction,  producing  two  printed 
sheets  with  every  backward  and  forward  motion  of 
the  type.  The  “  Double-Action  Machine  ”  works 
with  eight  cylinders,  six  of  which  have  a  reversing 
motion,  and  produces  seven  printed  sheets  with 
every  transverse  motion  of  the  type.  The  working 
model,  exhibiting  the  operation  of  feeding  and 
taking  away,  with  the  interior  arrangement  of  ta^s, 
rollers,  printing-cylinders,  &c.,  attracted  consider¬ 
able  attention. — IM.  Gaz. 
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From  niaekwood't  Ediub«rgh  Magazine. 

PACIFIC  ROVINGS. 

Omoo ;  A  Narrative  of  Adventures  in  the  South  Seas.  By  Herman  Melville. 
Loudon :  1847. 


We  were  much  puzzled,  a  few  weeks  since, 
by  a  tantalising  and  unintelligible  para¬ 
graph,  pertinaciously  reiterated  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  newspapers.  Its  brevity  equalled  its 
mystery  ;  it  consisted  but  of  five  words,  the 
first  and  last  in  imposing  majuscules.  Thus 
it  ran  : — 

“  OMOO,  by  the  author  of  TYPEE.” 

With  Trinculo  we  exclaimed,  “  What  have 
we  here  }  a  man  or  a  fish  }  dead  or  alive 
Who  or  what  were  Typee  and  Omoo } 
Were  things  or  creatures  thus  designated  ? 
Did  they  exist  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  air, 
or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth  ;  were  they 
spiritual  or  material,  vegetable  or  mineral, 
brute  or  human  ?  Were  they  newly-dis¬ 
covered  planets,  nick-named  whilst  awaiting 
baptism,  or  strange  fossils,  contemporaries 
of  the  Megatherium,  or  Magyar  dissylla¬ 
bles  from  Dr.  Bowring’s  vocabulary  }  Per¬ 
chance  they  were  a  pair  of  new  singers  for 
the  Garden,  or  a  fresh  brace  of  beasts  for 
the  legitimate  drama  at  Drury.  Omoo 
might  be  the  heavy  elephant ;  Typee  the 
light-comedy  camel.  Did  danger  lurk  in 
the  enigmatical  words  ?  W ere  they  ob¬ 
scure  intimations  of  treasonable  designs, 
Swing  advertisements,  or  masonic  signs  ? 
Was  the  palace  at  Westminster  in  peril .? 
Had  an  agent  ofBarbarossa  Joinville  under¬ 
mined  the  Trafalgar  column  ?  Were  they 
conspirators’  watchwords,  lovers’  letters, 
signals  concerted  between  the  robbers  of 
Rogers’s  bank  ?  We  tried  them  anagram- 
atically,  but  in  vain  :  there  was  naught 
to  be  made  of  Omoo  ;  shake  it  as  we  would, 
the  O’s  came  uppermost ;  and  by  reversing 
Typee  we  obtained  but  a  pitiful  result. 
At  last  a  bright  gleam  broke  through  the 
mist  of  conjecture.  Omoo  was  a  book. 
The  outlandish  title  that  had  perplexed  us 
was  intended  to  perplex  ;  it  was  a  bait 
thrown  out  to  that  wide-mouthed  fish,  the 
public  ;  a  specimen  of  what  is  theatrically 
styled  gag.  Having  but  an  indifferent 
opinion  of  books  ushered  into  existence  by 
such  charlatanical  manoeuvres,  we  thought 
no  more  of  Omoo,  until,  musing  the  other 
day  over  our  matutinal  hyson,  the  volume 
itself  was  laid  before  us,  and  we  suddenly 
found  ourselves  in  the  entertaining  society 


of  Marque.san  Melville,  the  phoenix  of 
modern  voyagers,  sprung,  it  would  seem, 
from  the  mingled  a.shes  of  Captain  Cook 
and  Robinson  Cru.soe. 

Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Herman  Mel¬ 
ville’s  former  work  will  remember,  those 
who  have  not  are  informed  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  present  one,  that  the  author,  an 
educated  American,  whom  circumstances 
had  shipped  as  a  common  sailor  on  board  a 
South-Seaman,  was  left  by  his  vessel  on  the 
island  of  Nukuheva,  one  of  the  Marquesan 
group.  Here  he  remained  some  months, 
until  taken  off  by  a  Sydney  whaler,  short- 
handed,  and  glad  to  catch  him.  At  this 
point  of  his  adventures  he  commences 
Omoo.  The  title  is  borrowed  from  the 
dialect  of  the  Marquesas,  and  signifies  a 
rover :  the  book  is  excellent,  quite  first- 
rate,  the  “  clear  grit,”  as  Mr.  Melville’s 
countrymen  would  say.  Its  chief  fault, 
almost  its  only  one,  interferes  little  with 
the  pleasure  of  reading  it,  will  escape  many, 
and  is  hardly  worth  insisting  upon.  Omoo 
is  of  the  order  composite,  a  skilfully  con¬ 
cocted  Robinsonade,  where  fictitious  inci¬ 
dent  is  ingeniously  blended  with  genuine 
information.  Doubtless  its  author  has 
visited  the  countries  he  describes,  but  not 
in  the  capacity  ho  states.  He  is  no  Mun¬ 
chausen  ;  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  his 
adventures,  save  their  occurrence  to  him¬ 
self,  and  that  he  should  have  been  a  man 
before  the  mast  on  board  South-Sea  traders, 
or  whalers,  or  on  any  ship  or  ships  what¬ 
ever.  His  speech  betraycth  him.  His 
voyages  and  wanderings  commenced,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  account,  at  least  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1838  ;  for  aught  we  know 
they  are  not  yet  at  an  end.  On  leaving 
Tahiti  in  1843,  he  made  sail  for  Japan,  and 
the  very  book  before  us  may  have  been 
scribbled  on  the  greasy  deck  of  a  whaler, 
whilst  floating  amidst  the  coral  reefs  of  the 
wide  Pacific.  True  that  in  his  preface,  and 
in  the  month  of  January  of  the  present 
year,  Mr.  Melville  hails  from  New  York  ; 
but  in  such  matters  we  really  place  little 
dependence  upon  him.  From  his  narrative 
we  gather  that  this  literary  and  gentlemanly 
common  sailor  is  quite  a  young  man.  His 
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life,  tlierefore,  since  be  cmerp^ed  from  boy¬ 
hood,  has  been  spent  in  a  ship’s  forecastle, 
amongst  the  w.idest  and  most  ignorant 
class  of  mariners.  Yet  his  tone  is  refined 
and  well-bred  ;  he  writes  like  one  accus¬ 
tomed  to  good  European  society,  who  has 
read  books  and  collected  stores  of  informa¬ 
tion,  other  tlian  could  be  perused  or 
gathered  in  the  places  and  amongst  the  rude 
a.ssociates  he  describes.  These  inconsisten¬ 
cies  are  glaring,  and  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
plained.  A  wild  freak  or  unfortunate  act 
of  folly,  or  a  boyish  thirst  for  adventure, 
sometimes  drives  lads  of  education  to  try 
life  before  the  mast,  but  when  suited  for 
better  things  they  seldom  persevere ;  and 
Mr.  Melville  does  not  seem  to  us  the  man¬ 
ner  of  man  to  rest  long  contented  with  the 
coarse  company  and  bumble  lot  of  merdiant 
seamen.  Other  discrepancies  strike  us  in 
his  book  and  character.  The  train  of  sus¬ 
picion  once  lighted,  the  flame  runs  rapidly 
along.  Our  misgivings  begin  with  the  title- 
page.  ‘‘  Lovel  or  Belville,”  says  the  Laird 
of  Monkbarns,  “  are  just  the  names  which 
youngsters  are  apt  to  assume  on  such  occa¬ 
sions.”  And  Herman  Melville  sounds  to 
us  vastly  like  the  harmonious  and  carefully 
selected  appellation  of  an  imaginary  hero 
of  romance.  Separately  the  names  are  not 
uncommon ;  wo  can  urge  no  valid  reason 
against  their  junction,  and  yet  in  this  in¬ 
stance  they  fall  suspiciously  on  our  car. 
We  are  similarly  impressed  by  the  dedica¬ 
tion.  Of  the  existence  of  Uncle  Ganse- 
voort,  of  Gansevoort,  Saratoga  County,  we 
are  wholly  incredulous.  We  shall  commis¬ 
sion  our  New  York  correspondents  to  in¬ 
quire  as  to  the  reality  of  Mr.  Melville’s 
avuncular  relative,  and,  until  certified  of  his 
corporality,  shall  set  down  the  gentleman 
with  the  Dutch  patronymic  as  a  member 
of  an  imaginary  clan. 

Although  glad  to  escape  from  Nukuheva, 
where  he  had  been  held  in  a  sort  of  honor¬ 
able  captivity,  Typee — the  alias  bestowed 
upon  the  rover  by  his  new  shipmates,  after 
the  valley  whence  they  rescued  him — was 
but  indifferently  pleased  with  the  vessel  on 
which  he  left  it,  and  whose  articles  he  sign¬ 
ed  as  a  seaman  for  one  cruise.  The  Julia 
was  of  a  beautiful  model,  and  on  or  before 
a  wind  she  sailed  like  a  witch  ;  but  that 
was  all  that  could  be  said  in  her  phrase. 
She  was  rotten  to  the  core,  incommodious 
and  ill-provided,  badly  manned  and  worse 
commanded.  American  built,  she  dated 
from  the  short  war,  had  served  as  a  priva¬ 
teer,  been  taken  by  the  British,  passed 


through  many  vicissitudes,  and  was  in  no 
condition  for  a  long  cruise  in  the  Pacific. 
So  mouldering  was  her  fabric,  that  the  reck¬ 
less  sailors,  when  seated  in  the  forecastle, 
dug  their  knives  into  the  dank  boards  be¬ 
tween  them  and  eternity  as  easily  as  into 
the  moist  sides  of  some  old  pollard  oak. 
She  was  much  dilapidated  and  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  more  so  ;  for  Black  Baltimore,  the 
ship’s  cook,  when  in  want  of  firewood,  did 
not  scruple  to  hatk  splinters  from  the  bits 
and  beams.  Lugubrious  indeed  was  the 
aspect  of  the  forecastle.  Landsmen,  whose 
ideas  of  a  sailor's  sleeping-place  are  taken 
from  the  snow-white  hammocks  and  exqui¬ 
sitely  clean  berth-deck  of  a  man  of  war,  or 
from  the  rough,  but  substantial  comfort  of 
a  well-appointed  merchantman,  can  form 
no  conception  of  the  surpassing  and  count¬ 
less  abominations  of  a  South-Sea  whaler. 
The  “  little  Jule,”  as  her  crew  affectionately 
styled  her,  was  a  craft  of  two  hundred  tons 
or  thereabouts  ;  she  had  sailed  with  thirty- 
two  hands,  whom  desertion  had  reduced  to 
twenty,  but  these  were  too  many  for  the 
cramped  and  putrid  nook  in  which  they 
slept,  ate,  and  smoked,  and  alternately  de¬ 
sponded  or  were  jovial,  as  sickness  and  dis¬ 
comfort,  or  a  Saturday  night’s  bottle  and 
hopes  of  better  luck,  got  the  upper  hand. 
Want  of  room,  however,  was  one  of  the  least 
grievances  of  which  the  Julia’s  crew  com¬ 
plained.  It  was  a  mere  trifle,  not  worth 
the  naming.  They  could  liave  submitted 
to  close  stowage,  had  the  dunnage  been  de¬ 
cent.  But  instead  of  swinging  in  cosy 
hammocks,  they  slept  in  bunks  or  wretched 
pigeon-holes,  on  fragments  of  sails,  unclean 
rags,  blanket-shreds,  and  the  like.  Such 
unenviable  accommodations  ought  hardly  to 
have  been  disputed  with  their  luckless  pos¬ 
sessors,  who  nevertheless  were  not  allowed 
to  occupy  in  peace  their  broken-down  bunks 
and  scanty  bedding.  Two  races  of  crea¬ 
tures,  time  out  of  mind  the  curse  of  old 
ships  in  warm  latitudes,  infested  the  Julia’s 
forecastle,  resisting  all  efforts  to  dislodge 
or  exterminate  them,,  sometimes  even  get¬ 
ting  the  upper  band,  dispossessing  the  tor¬ 
tured  mariners,  and  driving  them  on  deck 
in  terror  and  despair.  The  sick  only,  hap¬ 
less  martyrs  unable  to  leave  their  cribs,  lay 
passive,  if  not  resigned,  and  were  trampled 
under  foot  by  their  ferocious  and  unfragrant 
foes.  These  were  rats  and  cockroaches. 
Typee — we  use  the  name  he  bore  during 
his  Julian  tribulations — records  a  singular 
phenomenon  in  the  nocturnal  habits  of  the 
last  named  vermin.  “  Every  night  they. 
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had  a  juhilec.  The  first  symptom  was  an 
unusual  clustering  and  humming  amongst 
the  swarms  lining  the  beams  overhead,  and 
the  inside  of  the  sleeping-places.  This  was 
succeeded  by  a  prodigious  coming  and  going 
on  the  part  of  those  living  out  of  sight. 
Presently  they  all  came  forth  ;  the  larger 
sort  racing  over  the  chests  and  planks  ; 
winged  monsters  darting  to  and  fro  in  the 
air  ;  and  the  small  fry  buzzing  in  heaps  al¬ 
most  in  a  state  of  fusion.  On  the  first 
alarm,  all  who  were  able  darted  on  deck  ; 
while  some  of  the  sick,  who  were  too  feeble, 
lay  perfectly  quiet,  the  distracted  vermin 
running  over  them  at  pleasure.  The  per¬ 
formance  lasted  some  ten  minutes.”  Per¬ 
sons  there  are,  weak  enough  to  view  with 
loathing  and  aversion  certain  sable  insects 
that  stray  at  night  in  kitchen  or  in  pantry, 
and  barbarous  enough  to  circumvent  and 
destroy  the  odoriferous  coleopterae  by  art¬ 
ful  devices  of  glass  traps  and  scarlet  wafers. 
Such  persons  will  probably  form  their  ideas 
of  Typee’s  cockroaches  from  their  own  do¬ 
mestic  opportunities  of  observation.  That 
were  unjust  to  the  crew  of  the  Julia,  and 
would  give  no  adequate  idea  of  their  suffer¬ 
ings.  As  a  purring  tabby  to  a  roaring  ja¬ 
guar,  so  is  a  British  black-beetle  to  a  cock¬ 
roach  of  the  Southern  Seas.  We  back  our 
assertion  by  a  quotation  from  our  lamented 
friend  Captain  Cringle,  who  in  his  especially 
graphic  and  attractive  style  thus  hits  off  the 
peculiarities  of  this  graceful  insect. 
“  When  full  grown,”  saith  Thomas,  “  it  is 
a  large  dingy  brown-colored  beetle,  about 
two  inches  long,  with  six  legs,  and  two 
feelers  as  long  as  its  body.  It  has  a  strong 
anti-hysterical  flavor,  something  between 
rotten  cheese  and  asafoetida,  and  seldom 
stirs  abroad  when  the  sun  is  up,  but  lies 
concealed  in  the  most  obscure  and  obscene 
crevices  it  can  creep  into  ;  so  that,  when  it 
Is  seen,  its  wings  and  body  are  thickly  co¬ 
vered  with  dust  and  dirt  of  various  shades, 
which  any  culprit  who  chances  to  fall  asleep 
with  his  mouth  open,  is  sure  to  reap  the 
benefit  of,  as  it  has  a  great  propensity  to 
walk  into  it,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the 
crumbs  adhering  to  the  masticators,  and 
also,  apparently,  with  a  scientific  desire  to 
inspect,  by  accurate  admeasurement  with 
the  aforesaid  antennae,  the  state  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  potatoe-trap.”  A  descrip¬ 
tion  worthy  of  Buflfon.  Such  were  the  de¬ 
licate  monsters,  the  savory  sexipedes,  with 
whom  Typee  and  his  comrades  had  to  wage 
incessant  war.  They  were  worse  even  than 
the  rats,  which  were  certainly  bad  enough. 


“  Tame  as  Trench’s  mouse,  they  .stood  in 
their  holes,  peering  at  you  like  old  grand¬ 
fathers  in  a  doorway ;”  watching  for  their 
prey,  and  disputing  with  the  sailors  the 
weevil-biscuit,  rancid  pork,  and  horse-beef, 
composing  the  Julia’s  stores ;  or  smothering 
themselves,  the  luscious  vermin,  in  molasses, 
which  thereby  acquired  a  rich  woodcock 
flavor,  whose  cause  became  manifest  when 
the  treacle-jar  ran  low,  greatly  to  the  dis¬ 
gust  and  consternation  of  the  biped  consu¬ 
mers.  There  were  no  delicate  feeders  on 
board,  but  this  saccharine  essence  of  rat  was 
too  much  even  for  the  unscrupulous  stomachs 
of  South-Sea  whalers.  A  queer  set  they 
were  on  board  that  Sydney  barque.  Paper 
Jack,  the  captain,  was  a  feeble  Cockney, 
of  meek  spirit  and  puny  frame,  who  glided 
about  the  vessel  in  a  nankeen  jacket  and 
canvas  pumps,  a  laughing-stock  to  his 
crew.  The  real  command  devolved  upon 
the  chief  mate,  John  Jermiii — a  good  sailor 
and  brave  fellow,  but  violent,  and  given  to 
drink.  The  junior  mate  had  deserted  ;  of 
the  four  harpooners  only  one  was  left,  a 
fierce  barbarian  of  a  New  Zealander — an 
excellent  mariner,  whose  stock  of  English 
was  limited  to  nautical  phrases  and  a  fright¬ 
ful  power  of  oath,  but  who,  in  spite  of  his 
cannibal  origin,  ranked  as  a  sort  of  oflScer, 
in  virtue  of  his  harpoon,  and  took  command 
of  the  ship  when  mate  and  captain  were 
absent.  What  a  capital  story,  by  the  by, 
Typee  tells  us  of  one  of  this  Bembo’s  whal¬ 
ing  exploits!  New  Zealanders  are  brave 
and  bloodthirsty,  and  excellent  harpooners, 
and  they  act  up  to  the  South-Seaman’s 
war-cry,  “  A  dead  whale  or  a  stove  boat  I” 
There  is  a  world  of  wild  romance  and  thril¬ 
ling  adventure  in  the  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  whale  fishery  afforded  us  in  Omoo ; 
a  strange  picturesqueness  and  piratical 
mystery  about  the  lawless  class  of  seamen 
engaged  in  it.  Such  a  portrait  gallery  as 
Typee  makes  out  of  the  Julia’s  crew',  begin¬ 
ning  with  Chips  and  Bungs,  the  carpenter 
and  cooper,  the  “  Cods,”  or  leaders  of  the 
forecastle,  and  descending  until  he  arrives 
at  poor  Rope  Yarn,  or  Ropey,  as  he  was 
called,  a  stunted  journeyman  baker  from 
Holborn,  the  most  helpless  and  forlorn  of 
all  land-lubbers,  the  butt  and  the  drudge 
of  the  ship’s  company  I  A  Dane,  a  Portu¬ 
guese,  a  Finlander,  a  savage  from  Hivar- 
hoo,  sundry  English,  Irish,  and  Americans, 
a  daring  Yankee  beach-comber,  called  Sa¬ 
lem,  and  Sydney  Ben,  a  runaway  ticket-of- 
leave-man,  made  up  a  crew  much  too  weak 
to  do  any  good  in  the  whaling  way.  But 
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the  best  fellow  on  board,  and  by  far  the 
most  remarkable,  was  a  disciple  of  Escula- 
pius,  known  as  Doctor  Long-Ghost.  Jer- 
min  is  a  good  portrait  ;  so  is  Captain  Guy  ; 
but  Long-Ghost  is  a  jewel  of  a  boy,  a  com¬ 
plete  original,  hit  off  with  uncommon  feli¬ 
city.  Nothing  is  told  us  of  his  early  life. 
Typee  takes  him  up  on.  board  the  Julia, 
shakes  hands  with  him  in  the  last  page  of 
the  book,  and  informs  us  that  he  has  never 
since  seen  or  heard  of  him.  So  we  become 
acquainted  with  but  a  small  section  of  the 
doctor’s  life  ;  his  subsequent  adventures 
are  unknown,  and,  save  a  chance  hit  or 
two,  his  previous  career  is  a  mystery,  un¬ 
fathomable  as  the  Tahitian  coast,  where, 
within  a  biscuit’s  toss  of  the  coral  shore, 
soundings  there  are  none.  Now  and  then 
he  would  obscurely  refer  to  days  more 
palmy  and  prosperous  than  those  spent  on 
board  the  Julia.  But  however  great  the 
contrast  between  his  former  fortunes  and 
his  then  lowly  position,  he  exhibited  much 
calm  philosophy  and  cheerful  resignation. 
He  was  even  merry  and  facetious,  a  practi¬ 
cal  wag  of  the  very  first  order,  and  as  such 
a  great  favorite  with  the  whole  ship’s  com¬ 
pany,  the  captain  excepted.  He  had  arrived 
at  Sydney  in  an  emigrant  ship,  had  ex¬ 
pended  his  resources,  and  entered  as  doctor 
on  board  the  Julia.  All  British  whalers 
are  bound  to  carry  a  medico,  who  is  treated 
as  a  gentleman,  so  long  as  he  behaves  as 
such,  and  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  drug  the 
men  and  play  draughts  with  the  captain.  At 
first  Long-Ghost  and  Captain  Guy  hit  it  off 
very  well  ;  until,  in  an  unlucky  hour,  a  dis¬ 
pute  about  politics  destroyed  their  harmo¬ 
nious  association.  The  captain  got  a 
thrashing  ;  the  mutinous  doctor  was  put  in 
confinement  and  on  bread  and  water,  ran 
away  from  the  ship,  was  pursued,  captured, 
and  again  imprisoned.  Released  at  last, 
he  resigned  his  office,  refused  to  do  duty, 
and  went  forward  among  the  men.  This 
was  more  magnanimous  than  wise.  Long- 
Ghost  was  a  sort  of  medical  Tom  Coffin,  a 
raw-boned  giant,  upwards  of  two  yards 
high,  one  of  those  men  to  whom  the  be- 
tween-decks  of  a  small  craft  is  a  residence 
little  less  afflicting  than  one  of  Cardinal 
Balue’s  iron  cages.  And  to  one  who  “  had 
certainly,  at  some  time  or  other,  spent 
money,  drunk  Burgundy,  and  associated 
with  gentlemen,”  the  Julia’s  forecastle 
must  have  contained  a  host  of  disagreea¬ 
bles,  irrespective  of  rats  and  cockroaches, 
of  its  low  roof,  evil  odors,  damp  timbers, 
and  dungeon-like  aspect.  The  captain’s 
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table,  if  less  luxurious  than  that  of  a  royal 
yacht  or  New  York  liner,  surely  offered 
something  better  than  the  biscuits,  hard  as 
gun-flints  and  thoroughly  honeycombed, 
and  the  shot-soup,  “  great  round  peas 
polishing  themselves  like  pebbles  by  rolling 
about  in  tepid  water,”  on  which  the  restive 
man  of  medicine  was  fain  to  exercise  his 
grinders  during  his  abode  forward.  As 
regarded  society,  he  lost  little  by  relin¬ 
quishing  that  of  Guy  the  Cockney,  since 
he  obtained  in  exchange  the  intimacy  of 
Melville  the  Yankee,  who,  to  judge  from 
his  book,  must  be  exceeding  good  com¬ 
pany,  and  to  whom  he  was  a  great  resource. 
The  doctor  was  a  man  of  learning  and  ac¬ 
complishments,  who  had  made  the  most  of 
his  time  whilst  the  sun  shone  on  his  side  the 
hedge,  and  had  unrolled  his  ungainly  car¬ 
cass  over  half  the  world.  “  He  quoted 
Virgil,  and  talked  of  Hobbes  of  Malms- 
bury,  besides  repeating  poetry  by  the  canto, 
especially  Hudibras.  In  the  easiest  way 
imaginable,  he  could  refer  to  an  amour  he 
had  in  Palermo,  his  lion-hunting  before 
breakfast  among  the  Caffres,  and  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  coffee  to  be  drunk  in  Muscat.” 
Strangely  must  such  reminiscences  have 
sounded  in  a  wha’er’s  forecastle,  with 
Dunks  the  Dane,  Finland  Van,  and  Wyj 
montoo  the  Savage,  for  auditors. 

The  Julia  had  hitherto  had  little  luck  in 
her  cruise,  and  could  scarcely  hope  for  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  state  in  which  Typee  found  her. 
Besides  the  losses  by  desertion,  her  crew 
was  weakened  by  disease.  Several  of  the 
men  lay  sick  in  theY  berths,  wholly  unfit 
for  duty. ”1  The  captain  h’mself  was  ill,  and 
all  would  have  derived  benefit  from  a  short 
sojourn  in  port ;  but  this  could  not  be 
thought  of.  The  discipline  of  the  ship  was 
bad,  and  the  sailors,  desperate  and  unruly 
fellows,  discontented,  as  well  they  might  be, 
with  their  wretched  provisions  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  state,  were  not  to  be  trusted  on  or 
near  shore.  Three-fourths  of  them,  had 
they  once  set  foot  on  dry  land,  would  have 
absconded,  taken  refuge  in  the  woods  or 
amongst  the  savages,,  and  have  submitted 
to  any  amount  of  tattoo,  paint,  and  nose¬ 
ringing,  rather  than  return  to  the  ship. 
Already,  at  St.  Christina,  one  of  the  Mar¬ 
quesas,  a  large  party  had  made  their  escape 
in  two  of  the  four  whale-boats,  scuttling  the 
third,  and  cutting  the  tackles  of  the  fourth 
nearly  through,  so  that  when  Bembo  jump¬ 
ed  in  to  clear  it  away,  man  and  boat  went 
souse  into  the  water.  By  the  assistance  of 
a  French  corvette,  and  by  bribing  the  king 
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of  the  country  with  a  musket  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  the  fugitives  were  captured.  But  it 
was  more  than  probable  that  they  and 
others  would  renew  the  attempt  should  op¬ 
portunity  offer ;  so  there  was  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  keep  the  sea,  and  hope  for  bet¬ 
ter  days  and  for  the  convaleseence  of  the 
invalids.  Two  of  these  died.  Neither 
Bible  nor  Prayerbook  were  on  board  the 
godless  craft,  and  like  dogs,  without  form 
of  Christian  burial,  the  dead  were  launched 
into  the  deep.  The  situation  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors  inspired  with  considerable  uneasi¬ 
ness  the  few  amongst  them  capable  of  re¬ 
flection.  The  captain  was  ignorant  of 
navigation  ;  it  was  the  mate  who,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  voyage,  had  kept  the 
ship’s  reckoning,  and  kept  it  all  to  him¬ 
self.  He  had  only  to  get  washed  over¬ 
board  in  a  gale,  or  to  walk  over  in  a  drunken 
fit,  to  leave  his  shipmates  in  a  fix  of  the 
most  unpleasant  description,  ignorant  of 
latitude,  longitude,  and  of  everything  else 
necessary  to  be  known  to  guide  the  vessel 
on  her  course.  And  as  to  the  sperm  whales, 
which  Jermin  had  promised  them  in  such 
abundance  that  they  would  only  have  to 
strike  and  take,  not  a  single  fin  showed  itself. 
At  last  the  captain  was  reported  dying,  and 
^he  mate  took  counsel  with  Long-Gliost, 
Typee,  and  others  of  the  crew.  He  would 
gladly  have  continued  the  cruise,  but  his 
wish  was  overruled,  and  the  whaler’s  stem 
was  turned  towards  the  Society  Islands. 

The  first  glimpse  of  the  peaks  of  Tahiti 
was  hailed  with  transport  by  the  Julia’s 
weary  mariners.  They  had  got  a' notion 
that  if  the  captain  left  the  ship,  their  arti¬ 
cles  were  no  longer  binding,  and  they  should 
be  free  to  follow  his  example.  And,  at  any 
rate,  the  sickness  on  board  and  the  shaky 
condition  of  the  barque,  guaranteed  them, 
as  they  thought,  long  and  blissful  leisure 
amongst  the  waving  palm-groves  and  soft- 
eyed  Neuhas  of  Polynesia.  Their  arrival 
in  sight  of  Papeetee,  the  Tahitian  capital, 
was  welcomed  by  the  boom  of  cannon.  The 
frigate  Reine  Blanche,  at  whose  fore  flew 
the  flag  of  Admiral  Du  Petit  Thouars,  thus 
celebrated  the  compulsory  treaty,  concluded 
that  morning,  by  which  the  island  was 
ceded  to  the  French. 

Captain  Guy  and  his  baggage  were  now 
set  on  shore,  and  it  was  soon  apparent  to 
his  men  that  whilst  he  nursed  himself  in 
the  pure  climate  and  pleasant  shades  of 
Tahiti,  they  were  to  put  to  sea  under  the 
mate’s  orders,  and  after  a  certain  time  to 
touch  again  at  the  island,  and  take  off  their 
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commander.  The  vessel  was  not  even  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  into  port,  although  needing 
repairs,  and  in  fact  uuseaworthy ;  and  as 
to  healing  the  sick,  selfish  Paper  Jack 
thought  only  of  solacing  his  own  infirmi¬ 
ties.  The  fury  of  the  ill-fed,  reckless,  dis¬ 
contented  crew,  on  discovering  the  project 
of  their  superioVs,  passed  all  bounds. 
Chips  and  Bungs  volunteered  to  head  a 
mutiny,  and  a  round  robin  was  drawn  up 
and  signed.  But  when  Wilson,  an  old  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Guy’s,  and  acting  consul  in 
the  absence  of  missionary  Pritchard,  came 
on  board,  the  gallant  cooper,  who  derived 
much  of  his  courage  from  the  grog-kid,  was 
cowed  and  craven.  The  grievances  brought 
forward,  amongst  others,  that  of  the  salt- 
horse  (a  horse’s  hoof  with  the  shoe  on,  so 
swore  the  cook,  had  been  found  in  the 
pickle),  were  treated  as  trifles  and  pooh- 
poohed  by  the  functionary,  “  a  minute 
gentleman  with  a  viciously  pugged  nose, 
and  a  decidedly  thin  pair  of  legs.”  But  if 
Bungs  allowed  himself  to  be  brow-beaten, 
so  did  not  his  comrades.  Yankee  Salem 
flourished  a  bowie-knife,  and  such  alarming 
demonstrations  were  made,  that  the  coun¬ 
sellor^  as  the  sailors  persisted  in  calling  the 
consul,  thought  it  wise  to  beat  a  retreat. 
Jermin  now  tried  his  hand,  holding  out 
brilliant  prospects  of  a  rich  cargo  of  sperm 
oil,  and  a  pocket-full  of  dollars  for  every 
man  on  his  return  to  Sidney.  The  muti¬ 
neers  were  proof  alike  against  menace  and 
blandishment,  and,  at  the  secret  instiga¬ 
tion  of  Long-Ghost  and  Typee,  resolutely 
refused  to  do  duty.  The  consul,  who  had 
promised  to  return,  did  not  show  ;  and  at 
last  the  male,  having  now  but  a  few  invalids 
and  landsmen  to  work  the  ship  and  keep 
her  off  shore,  was  compelled  to  enter  the 
harbor.  The  Julia  came  to  an  anchor 
within  cable’s  length  of  the  French  frigate, 
on  board  which  consul  Wilson  repaired  to 
obtain  assistance.  The  Reine  Blanche  was 
to  sail  in  a  few  days  for  Valparaiso,  and 
the  mutineers  expected  to  go  with  her  and 
be  delivered  up  to  a  British  man-of-war. 
Undismayed  by  this  prospect,  they  continu¬ 
ed  stanch  in  their  contumacy,  and  presently 
an  armed  cutter,  “  painted  a  ‘  pirate  black,* 
its  crew  a  dark,  grim-looking  set,  and  the 
officers  uncommonly  fierce-looking  little 
Frenchmen,”  conveyed  them  on  board  the 
frigate,  where  they  were  duly  handcuffed, 
and  secured  by  the  ankle  to  a  great  iron 
bar  bolted  down  to  the  berth-deck. 

Touching  the  proceedings  on  board  the 
French  man-of-war,  its  imperfect  disci- 
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pline,  and  the  strange,  un>nautical  way  of 
carrying  on  the  duty,  Typee  is  jocular  and 
satirical.  American  though  he  be — and, 
but  for  occasional  slight  yankeeisms  in  his 
style,  we  might  have  doubted  even  that 
fact — he  has  evidently  much  more  sympa¬ 
thy  with  his  cousin  John  Bull  than  with  his 
country’s  old  allies,  the  French,  whom  ho 
freely  admits  to  be  a  clever  and'  gallant 
nation,  whilst  he  broadly  hints  that  their 
valor  is  not  likely  to  be  displayed  to  ad¬ 
vantage  on  the  water.  lie  frnds  too  much 
of  the  military  style  about  their  marine 
institutions..  Sailors  should  be  fighting 
men,  but  not  soldiers  or  musket-carriers,  as 
they  all  are  in  turn  in  the  French  navy. 
He  laughs  at  or  objects  to  everything ;  the 
mustaches  of  the  officers,  the  system  of  pun¬ 
ishment,  the  sour  wine  that  replaces  rum 
and  water,  the  soup  instead  of  junk,  the 
pitiful  little  rolls  baked  on  board,  and*  dis¬ 
tributed  in  lieu  of  hard  biscuit.  And  whilst 
praising  the  build  .of  their  ships — the  only 
thing  about  them  he  does  praise — he  ejacu¬ 
lates  a  hope,  which  sounds  like  a  doubt,  that 
they  will  not  some  day  fall  into  the  bandfe 
of  the  people  across  the  Channel.  “  In 
case  of  war,”  he  says,  “  what  a  fluttering 
of  French  ensigns  there  would  be  !  for  the 
Frenchman  makes  but  an  indiff3rent  sea¬ 
man,  and  though  for  the  most  part  he  fights 
well  enough,  somehow  or  other-  he  seldom 
fights  well  enough  to  beat — at  sea,  be  it 
understood.  VVe  are  rather  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  the  familiarity  shown  by  Typee 
with  the  internal  arrangements  and  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  Reine  Blanche.  His  time 
on  board  was  passed  in  fetters;  at  night¬ 
fall  on  the  fifth  day  he  left  the  ship.  How, 
we  are  curious  to  know,  did  he  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  minute  details  of  “  the 
crack  craft  in  the  French  navy,’^  with  the 
disposition  of  her  guns  and  decks,  the  com¬ 
plicated  machinery  by  which  certain  ex¬ 
ceedingly  simple  things  were  done,  and 
even  with  the  rich  hangings,  mirrors,  and 
mahogany  of  the  commodore’s  cabin  ? 
Surely  the  ragged  and  disreputable  muti¬ 
neer  of  the  Julia,  whose  foot  had  scarcely 
touched  the  gangway,  when  he  was  hurried 
into  confinement  below,  could  have  bad 
scanty  opportunity  for  such  observations  : 
unless,  indeed,  Herman  Melville,  or  Typee, 
or  the  Rover,  or  by  whatever  other  alias  he 
bo  known,  instead  of  creeping  in  at  the 
hawseholes,  was  welcomed  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck  and  admitted  to  the  gun-room,  or  to 
the  commodore’s  cabin,  an  honored  guest 
in  broadcloth,  not  a  despised  merchant  sea¬ 


man  in  canvas  frock  and  hat  of  tarpaulin, 
We  shall  not  dwell  on  these  small  incon¬ 
sistencies  and  oversights  in  an  amusing 
book.  VVe  prefer  accompanying  the  Julia’s 
crew  to-  Tahiti,  where  they  were  put  on 
shore  contrary  to  their  expectations,  and 
not  altogether  to  their  satisfaction,  since 
they  had'  anticipated  a  rapid  run  to  Valpa¬ 
raiso,  the  fag-end  of  a  cruise  in  an  English 
man-of-war,  and  a  speedy  discharge  at 
Portsmouth.  Paper  Jack  and  Consul  Wil¬ 
son  had’  other  designs,  and  still  hoped  to 
reclaim  them  to  tlieir  duty  on  board  the 
crazy  Julia.  On  their  stubborn  refusal,  they 
were  given  in  charge  to  a  fat,  good-humor¬ 
ed,  old  Tahitian,  called  Captain  Dob,  who, 
at  the  head  of  an  escort  of  natives,  conveyed 
them  up  the  country  to  a  sort  of  shed, 
known  as  the  Calabooza  Beretanee  or  Eng¬ 
lish  jail,,  used  as'  a-  prison  for  refractory 
sailors.  This  commences  Typee’s  shore¬ 
going  adventures,  not  less  pleasant  and 
original  than*  his  sea-faring  ones  ;  although 
it  is  with  some ‘regret  that  we  lose  sight  of 
the  vermin-haunted  barque,  on  whose  board 
such^  strange  and  exciting  scenes  occurred. 

ITirough  the  book,  however,  fun  and  inci¬ 
dent  abound,  and  we  are  consoled  for  our 
separation  from  poor  little  Jule,  by  the 
curious  insight  we  obtain- into  the  manners, 
morals,  and  condition  of  the  gentle  savages, 
on*  whom-  an.  attempted  civilization  has 
brought  far  more  curses  than  blessings. 

“  How  pleasant  were  the  songs  of  Toobonai,” 

how  gladsome  and  grateful  the  rustle  of 
leaves  and  tinkle  of  rills,  and  silver-toned 
voices  of  Tahitian  maidens,  to  the  rough 
seamen  who  had  so  long  been  “  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined,”  in  the  Julia’s  filthy 
forecastle  !  Not  that  they  were  allowed 
free  range  of  the  Eden  of  the  South  Seas. 
On  board  the  Reine  Blanche  their  ankles 
had  been  manacled  to  an  iron  bar  ;  in  the 
Calabooza  (from  the  Spanish  calaboza^  a 
dungeon),  they  were  placed  in  rude  wooden 
stocks  twenty  feet  long,  constructed  for  the 
particular  benefit  of  refractory  mariners. 
There  they  lay,  merry  men  all  of  a  row,  fed 
upon  taro  (Indian  turnip)  and  bread-fruit, 
and  covered  up  at  night  with  one  huge 
counterpane  of  brown  tappa,  the  native 
doth.  It  was  owing  to  no  friendly  indul¬ 
gence  on  the  part  of  Guy  and  the  consul, 
that  their  diet  was  so  agreeable  and  salu¬ 
tary.  Every  morning  Ropey  came  grin¬ 
ning  into  the  prison,  with  a  bucket  full  of 
the  old  worm-eaten  biscuit  from  the  Julia. 
It  was  a  huge  treat  to  .  the  unfortunate 
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Cockney,  thus  to  he  instrumental  in  the 
annoyance  of  his  former  persecutors  ;  and 
lucky  for  him  that  their  limho’d  legs  pre¬ 
vented  their  rewarding  his  visible  exulta¬ 
tion  otherwise  than  by  a  shower  of  male¬ 
dictions.  They  swore  to  starve  rather  than  ^ 
consume  the  maggoty  provender.  Luckily 
the  natives  had  it  in  very  different  estima¬ 
tion.  They  did  not  mind  maggots,  and  held 
British  biscuit  to  be  a  piquant  and  delicious 
delicacy.  So  in  exchange  for  the  allotted 
ration,  the  mutineers  obtained  a  small 
quantity  of  vegetable  food,  and  an  unlimit¬ 
ed  supply  of  oranges,  thanks  to  which  re¬ 
freshing  regimen  the  sick  were  speedily 
restored  to  health.  And  after  a  few  days 
of  stocks  and  submission,  jolly  old  Captain 
Bob,  who  spoke  sailors’  English,  and  obsti¬ 
nately  claimed  intimacy  with  Captain  Cook, 
— whose  visit  to  the  island  had  occurred 
some  years  before  his  birth — relaxed  his 
severity,  and  allowed  the  captives  their 
freedom  during  the  day.  They  profited  of 
this  permission  to  forage  a  little  in  a  quiet 
way  ;  assisting  at  pig-killings,  and  drop¬ 
ping  in  at  dinner-time  upon  the  wealthier 
of  their  neighbors.  Tahitian  hospitality  is 
boundless,  and  the  more  praiseworthy  that 
the  island,  although  so  fertile,  produces 
but  a  scanty  amount  of  edibles.  Bread¬ 
fruit  is  the  chief  resource  ;  fidi,  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one,  the  chief  dependence  of  many 
of  the  poorer  natives.  There  is  little  in¬ 
dustry  amongst  them,  and  on  the  sponta¬ 
neous  produce  of  the  soil  the  shipping  make 
heavy  demands.  Polynesian  indolence  is 
proverbial.  Very  light  labor  would  enable 
the  Tahitians  to  roll  in  riches,  at  least  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  estimate  of  the  value 
of  money  and  of  the  luxuries  it  procures. 
The  sugar-cane  is  indigenous  to  the  island, 
and  of  remarkably  fine  quality  ;  cotton  is 
of  ready  growth  ;  but  the  fine  existing  plan¬ 
tations  “  are  owned  and  worked  by  whites, 
who  would  rather  pay  a  drunken  sailor 
eighteen  or  twenty  Spanish  dollars  a  month, 
than  hire  a  sober  native  for  his  fish  and 
taro.”  Wholly  without  energy,  the  Tahi¬ 
tians  saunter  away  their  lives  in  a  state  of 
drowsy  indolence,  aiming  only  at  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  trouble,  and  the  sensual  enjoyment 
of  the  moment.  The  race  rapidly  dimi¬ 
nishes.  “  In  1777,  Captain  Cook  estimat¬ 
ed  the  population  of  Tahiti  at  about  two 
hundred  thousand.  By  a  regular  census 
taken  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  it  was 
found  to  be  only  nine  thousand  !”  Dis¬ 
eases  of  various  kinds,  entirely  of  Euro¬ 
pean  introduction,  and  chiefly  the  result  of 
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drunkenness  and  debauchery,  account  for 
this  frightful  decrease,  which  must  result 
in  the  extinction  of  the  aborigines. 

**  The  palm-tree  shall  grow, 

The  coral  shall  spread, 

But  man  shall  cease.” 

So  runs  an  old  Tahitian  prophecy,  soon  to 
be  realized.  And  if  Poniaree,  who  is  un¬ 
der  forty  years  of  age,  proves  a  long-lived 
sovereign,  she  may  cnance  to  find  herself  a 
queen  without  subjects.  Concerning  her 
majesty  and  her  court,  Typee  is  diffuse  and 
diverting.  This  is  an  age  of  queens,  and 
although  her  dominions  be  of  the  small¬ 
est,  her  people  few  and  feeble,  and  her  pre¬ 
rogative  wofully  clipped,  she  of  Tahiti  has 
made  some  noise  in  the  world,  and  attracted 
a  fair  share  of  public  attention.  “  At  one 
time,  indeed,  she  was  almost  as  much 
thought  of  and  talked  about  as  her  more 
civilized  and  puissant  European  sisters. 
In  France,  La  Reine  Ramarie  ?  was  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  a  far  more  interesting  personage 
than  Spanish  Isabel  or  Portuguese  Maria ; 
and  extraordinary  notions  were  formed  as 
to  the  appearance,  habits,  and  attributes  of 
her  dusky  majesty.  Distance  favored  de¬ 
lusion,  and  French  imagination  ran  riot  in 
conjecture,  until  the  reports  of  the  valiant 
Thouars,  and  his  squadron  of  protection, 
dissipated  the  enchantment,  and  reduced 
Pomaree  to  her  true  character,  that  of  a 
lazy,  dirty,  licentious,  Polynesian  savage, 
who  walks  about  barefoot,  drinks  spirits, 
and  hen-pecks  her  husband.  Her  real 
name  is  Aimata,  but  she  assumed,  on 
ascending  the  throne,  the  royal  patro¬ 
nymic  by  which  she  is  best  known.  There 
were  Csesars  in  Rome,  there  are  Pomarees 
in  Tahiti.  The  name  was  originally  as¬ 
sumed^  by  the  great  Otoo  (to  be  read  of  in 
Capt.  Cooke),  who  united  the  whole  island 
under  one  crown.  It  descended  to  his  son, 
and  then  to  his  grandson,  who  came  to  the 
throne  an  infant,  and,  dying  young,  was 
succeeded  by  her  present  majesty,  Pomaree 
Vahinee  I.,  the  first  female  Pomaree.  This 
lady  has  been  twice  married.  Her  first 
husband  was  a  king’s  son,  but  the  union 
was  ill-assorted,  a  divorce  obtained,  and 
she  took  up  with  one  Tanee,  a  chief  from 
the  neighboring  island  of  Imeeo.  She 
leads  him  a  dog’s  life,  and  he  consoles  him¬ 
self  by  getting  drunk.  In  that  state  he 
now  and  then  violently  breaks  out,  contemns 
the  royal  authority,  thrashes  his  wife, 
and  smashes  the  crockery.  Captain  Bob 
gave  Typee  an  account  of  a  burst  of  this 
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sort,  which  occurred  about  seven  years  ago. 
Stimulated  by  the  seditious  advice  of  his 
boon  companions,  and  under  the  influence 
of  an  unusually  large  dose  of  strong  waters, 
the  turbulent  king-consort  forgot  the  re¬ 
spect  due  to  his  wife  and  sovereign,  mount¬ 
ed  his  horse,  and  ran  full  tilt  at  the  royal 
cavalcade,  out  for  their  afternoon  ride  in 
the  park.  One  maid  of  honor  was  floored, 
the  rest  fled  in  terror,  save  and  except 
Pomaree,  who  stood  her  ground  like  a  man, 
and  apostrophised  her  insubordinate  spouse 
in  the  choicest  Tahitian  Billingsgate.  For 
once  her  eloquence  failed  of  eflfect.  Drag¬ 
ged  from  her  horse,  her  personal  charms 
were  deteriorated  by  a  severe  thumping  on 
the  face.  This  done,  Othello-Tanee  at¬ 
tempted  to  strangle  her,  and  waa  in  a  fair 
way  to  succeed,  when  her  loving  subjects 
came  to  her  rescue.  So  heinous  a  crime  could 
not  be  overlooked,  andTaneo  was  banished 
to  his  native  island ;  but  after  a  short  time 
he  declared  his  penitence,  made  amende  hon¬ 
orable,  and  was  restored  to  favor.  He 
does  not  very  often  venture  to  thwart  the  will 
of  his  royal  wife,  much  less  to  raise  his 
hand  against  her  sacred  person,  but  sub¬ 
mits  with  exemplary  patience  to  her  caprices 
and  abuse,  and  even  to  the  manual  admo¬ 
nitions  she  not  unfrequently  bestows  upon 
him. 

Upon  the  whole,  life  at  the  Calabooza 
was  not  very  disagreeable.  The  prisoners, 
now  only  nominally  so,  had  little  to  com¬ 
plain  of,  except  occasional  short  commons, 
arising  not  from  unwillingness,  but  from 
disability,  on  the  part  of  the  kind-hearted 
natives,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the 
hungry  whalers,  whose  appetites  were  re¬ 
markable,  especially  that  of  lanky  Doctor 
Long  Ghost.  The  doctor  was  a  stickler 
for  quality  as  well  as  quantity  ;  the  me¬ 
mory  of  his  claret  and  beccafico  days  still 
clung  to  him ,  like  the  scent  of  the  roses  to  T  om 
Moore’s  broken  gillipot ;  he  was  curious  in 
condiments,  and  whilst  devouring,  grumbled 
at  the  unseasoned  viands  of  Tahiti.  Cay¬ 
enne  and  Harvey  abounded  not  in  those 
latitudes,  but  pepper  and  salt  were  on 
board  the  Julia,  and  the  doctor  prevailed 
on  Rope  Yarn  to  bring  him  a  supply. 
“  This  he  placed  in  a  small  leather  wallet, 
a  monkey  bag  (so  called  by  sailors)  usually 
worn  as  a  purse  %bout  the  neck.  ‘  In  my  poor 
opinion,’  said  Long  Ghost,  as  he  tucked 
the  wallet  out  of  sight,  ‘  it  behoves  a 
stranger  in  Tahiti  to  have  his  knife  in 
readiness,  and  his  ca.stor  slung.’”  And 
thus  equipped,  the  doctor  and  his  brethren 


in  captivity  rambled  over  the  verdant 
slopes  and  through  the  cool  groves  of 
Tahiti,  bathed  in  the  mountain  streams, 
and  luxuriated  in  orange  orchards,  where 
“  the  trees  formed  a  dense  shade,  spreading 
overhead  a  dark,  rustling  vault,  groined 
with  boughs,  and  studded  here  and  there 
with  the  ripened  spheres,  like  gilded  balls.” 
Then  they  had  plenty  of  society  ;  native 
visitors  flocked  to  see  them,  and  Doctor 
Johnson,  a  resident  English  physician,  was 
constant  in  his  attendance,  knowing  that 
the  Consul  must  pay  his  bill.  Three 
French  priests  also  called  upon  them,  one 
of  whom  proved  to  be  no  Frenchman,  but 
a  portly,  handsome,  good-humored  Irish¬ 
man,  well  known  and  much  disliked  by  the 
Polynesian  Protestant  missionaries.  A 
strong  attempt  was  made  by  Guy  and  Wil¬ 
son  to  get  the  men  to  do  duty.  A  schooner 
was  about  to  sail  for  Sydney,  and  they  were 
threatened  to  be  sent  thither  for  trial. 
They  still  refused  to  hand  rope  or  break 
biscuit  on  board  the  Julia.  Long  Ghost 
made  some  cutting  remarks  on  the  captain  ; 
and  the  sailors,  who  had  been  taken  down 
to  the  Consul’s  ofiice  for  examination, 
began  to  bully,  and  talked  of  carrying  oflT 
Consul  and  Captain  to  bear  them  company 
in  the  Calabooza.  The  same  ill  success 
attended  subsequent  attempts,  until  Cap¬ 
tain  Guy  was  compelled  to  look  out  for 
another  crew,  which  he  obtained  with  diflS- 
culty,  and  by  a  considerable  advance  of 
hard  dollars.  And  at  last,  “  It  was  Sun¬ 
day  in  Tahiti,  and  a  glorious  morning, 
when  Captain  Bob,  waddling  into  the 
Calabooza,  startled  us  by  announcing,  ‘  Ah, 
my  boy — shippee  you,  harree — maky  sail !’ 
in  other  words  the  Julia  was  off,”  and  had 
taken  her  stores  of  old  biscuit  with  her  ;  so 
the  next  morninf;  the  inmates  of  the  Cala- 

O  _ 

booza  were  without  rations.  The  Consul 
would  supply  none,  and  it  was  pretty  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  rather  desired  the  departure 
of  the  obstinate  seamen  from  that  part  of 
the  island.  The  whole  of  his  proceedings 
with  regard  to  them  had  served  but  to  ren¬ 
der  him  ridiculous,  and  he  wished  them  out 
of  his  neighborhood  ;  but  the  ex-prisoners 
found  themselves  pretty  comfortable,  and 
preferred  remaining.  They  were  better  off 
than  they  had  for  some  time  been,  for 
Jerrain — not  such  a  bad  fellow,  after  all — 
had  sent  them  their  chests  ashore ;  and 
these,  besides  supplying  them  with  sundry 
necessaries,  gave  them  immense  importance 
in  Tahitian  eyes.  They  had  been  kindly 
treated  before,  but  now  they  were  courted 
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and  flattered,  like  younger  sons'  in  march¬ 
ing  regiments,  who  suddenly  step  into  the 
family  acres.  The  natives  crowded  round 
them,  eager  to  swear  eternal  friendship,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  old  Polynesian  custom,  once 
universal  in  the  islands,  hut  that  has  fallen 
into  considerable  disuse,  except  when  some¬ 
thing  is  to  be  gained  by  its  observance.  A 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Kooloo  fixed  his 
affections  upon  Typee — or  rather  upon  his 
goods  and  chattels ;  for  when  he  had 
wheedled  him  out  of  a  regatta  shirt,  and 
other  small  pieces  of  finery, ‘he  transferred 
his  affections  to  a  newly-arrived  sailor, 
whose  chest  was  better  lined,  and  who  be¬ 
stowed  on  him  a  love-token,  in  the  shape 
of  a  heavy  pea-jacket.  In  this  garment, 
closely  buttoned  up,  Kooloo  took  morning 
promenades,  with  the  tropical  sun  glaring 
down  upon  him.  He  frequently  met  his 
former  friend,  but  passed  him  with  a  care¬ 
less  “  How  d’ye  do  which  presently 
dwindled  into  a  nod.  ‘‘  In  one  week’s 
time,”  says  poor  Typee,  “  he  gave  me  the 
cut  direct,  and  lounged  by  without  even 
nodding.  He  must  have  taken  me  for  part 
of  the  landscape.’’ 

After  a  while  the  contents  of  the  chests, 
and  even  the  chests  themselves — esteemed 
by  the  Tahitians  most  valuable  pieces  of 
furniture — were  given  or  bartered  away,  and, 
as  the  Consul  still  refused  them  rations,  the 
sailors  knew  not  how  to  live.  The  natives 
helped  them  as  much  as  they  could,  but 
their  larders  were  scantily  furnished,  and 
they  grew  tired  of  feeding  fifteen  hungry 
idlers.  So  at  last  the  latter  made  a  morn¬ 
ing  call  upon  the  Consul,  w^ho,  being  un¬ 
willing  to  withdraw,  and  equally  so  to  press, 
charges  which  he  'knew  would  not  be  sus¬ 
tained,  refused  to  have  anything  to  say  to 
them.  Thereupon  some  of  tbe  party, 
strong  in  principle  and  resolution,  and 
seeing  how  grievous  an  annoyance  their 
presence  was  to  their  enemy,  Wilson,  swore 
to  abide  near  him  and  never  to  leave  him. 
Others,  less  obstinate  or  more  impatient  of 
a  change,  resolved  to  decamp  from  the  Ca- 
labooza.  The  first  to  depart  wore  Typee 
and  Long  Ghost.  They  had  received  intel¬ 
ligence  of  a  new  plantation  in  Imeeo,  re¬ 
cently  formed  by  foreigners,  who  wanted 
white  laborers,  and  were  expected  at  Pa- 
peetee  to  seek  them.  With  these  men 
they  took  service  under  the  names  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  at  wages  of  fifteen  silver  dollars 
a  month  ;  and,  after  an  affecting  separation 
from  their  shipmates — whose  respectable 
character  may  .be  judged  of  by  the  fact, 
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that  one  of  them  picked  Long  Ghost’s 
pocket  in  the  very  act  of  embracing  him, — 
they  sailed  away  for  Imeeo,  and  arrived 
without  accident  in  the  valley  of  Martair, 
where  the  plantation  was  situate.  The 
cliapters  recording  their  -stay  here  are 
amongst  the  very  best  in  the  book,  full  of 
rich,  quiet  fun.  Typee  gives  a  capital  de¬ 
scription  of  his  employers.  They  were  two 
in  number,  'both  “  whole-souled  fellows  ; 
one  was  a  tall  robust  Yankee,  born  in  the 
backwoods  of  Maine,  sallow,  and  with  a 
long  face  ;  the  other,  a  short  little  Cockney 
who  had  first  clapped  his  eyes  on  the  Mo¬ 
nument.”  Zeke  the  Yankee,  had  chris¬ 
tened  his  comrade  “  Shorty  and  Shorty 
looked  up  to  him  with  respect,  and  yielded 
to  him  in  most  things.  Both  showed 
themselves  well  disposed  towards  their  new 
laborers,  whom  they  at  once  discovered  to 
be  superior  to  their  station.  And  they 
soon  found  their  society  so  agreeable,  that 
they  were  willing  to  keep  them  to  do  little 
more  than  nominal  work.  As  to  making 
them  efficient  farm  servants,  they  quickly 
gave  up  that  idea.  As  a  sailor,  Typee  had 
little  fancy  for  husbandry  ;  and  the  doctor 
found  his  long  back  terribly  in  his  way  when 
requested  to  dig  potatoes  and  root  up 
stumps,  under  a  sun  which,  as  Shorty  said, 
“  was  hot  enough  to  melt  the  nose  hoff  a 
brass  monkey.”  Long  Ghost  very  soon 
gave  in  ;  the  extraction  of  a  single  tree- 
root  settled  him  ;  he  pleaded  illness,  and 
retired  to  his  hammock,  but  was  considera¬ 
bly  vexed  when  he  heard  the  Yankee 
propose  a  bullock  hunting  expedition,  in 
which,  as  a  sick  man,  he  could  not  decently 
take  part.  This  was  only  the  prologue  to 
his  annoyances.  Musquitoes,  unknown  in 
Tahiti,  abound  in  Imeeo.  They  were 
brought  there,  according  to  a  native  tradi¬ 
tion,  by  one  Nathan  Coleman,  of  Nantuc¬ 
ket,  who,  in  revenge  for  some  fancied  grie¬ 
vance,  towed  a  rotten  water-cask  ashore, 
and  left  it  in  a  neglected  laro  patch,  where 
the  ground  was  moist  and  warm.  Musqui- 
tocs  were  the  result.  “  When  tormented 
by  them,  I  found  much  relief  in  coupling 
the  word  Coleman  with  another  of  one  syl¬ 
lable,  and  pronouncing  them  together  en¬ 
ergetically.”  The  musquito  chapter  is  very 
amusing,  showing  the  various  comical  and 
ingenious  manoeuvres  of  the  friends  to  avoid 
their  tormentors,  and  obtain  a  night’s  sleep. 
At  last  they  entered  a  fishing  canoe,  pad- 
died  some  distance  from  shore,  and  dropped 
the  native  anchor,  a  stone  secured  to  a 
rope.  They  were  awakened  in  the  morning 
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by  the  motion  of  their  boat.  Zeke  was  J 
wading  in  the  shallow  water,  and  towing 
them  from  a  reef  towards  which  they  had ! 
drifted.  “  The  water-sprites  had  rolled ' 
our  stone  out  of  its  noose,  and  we  had  float¬ 
ed  away.”  This  was  a  narrow  escape,  but : 
nevertheless  they  stuck  to  their  floating , 
bedstead  as  the  only  possible  sleeping  place.  ; 
A  day’s  successful  hunting,  followed  by  a 
famous  supper  and  jollification  under  a ' 
banian-tree,  put  the  doctor  in  good  humor, 
and  he  made  himself  vastly  agreeable.  The  , 
natives  beheld  his  waggish  pranks  with  in-  j 
finite  admiration,  and  Zeke  looked  upon 
him  with  particular  favor ;  so  much  so, 
that  when  upon  the  following  morning  an  , 
order  came  from  a  ship  at  Papeetee,  for  a  j 
supply  of  potatoes,  he  almost  hesitated  to  ; 
tell  funny  Peter  to  assist  in  digging  them  , 
up.  But  the  emergency  pressed,  and  the  j 
work  must  be  done.  So  Peter  and  Paul ; 
were  set  to  unearth  the  vegetables.  This 
was  no  very  cruel  task,  for  ‘‘  the  rich  tawny 
soil  seemed  specially  adapted  to  the  crop  ; 
the  great  yellow  murphies  rolling  out  of  the 
hills  like  eggs  from  a  nest.”  But  when 
they  were  dug  up,  they  had  to  be  carried  to 
the  beach  ;  and  to  this  part  of  the  business 
the  lazy  adventurers  had  a  special  dislike, 
although  Zeke  kindly  provided  them,  to 
lighten  their  toil,  what  he  called  the  barrel 
machine — a  sort  of  rural  sedan,  in  which 
the  servants  carried  their  loads  with  com¬ 
parative  ease,  whilst  their  employers 
sweated  under  shouldered  hampers.  But 
no  alleviation  could  reconcile  the  sai¬ 
lor  and  the  physician  to  this  novel 
and  unpleasant  labor,  and  the  potatoe- 
digging  was  the  last  piece  of  work,  de¬ 
serving  the  name,  that  either  of  them  did. 
A  few  days  afterwards  they  gave  their  mas¬ 
ters  warning,  greatly  to  the  vexation  of 
Zeke,  although  he  received  the  notice  with 
true  Yankee  imperturbability.  He  pro¬ 
posed  that  Long  Ghost,  who,  after  the  hunt, 
had  shown  considerable  culinary  skill, 
should  assume  the  office  of  cook,  and  that 
Paul-Typee  should  only  work  when  it  suited 
him,  which  would  not  have  been  very  often. 
The  offer  was  friendly  and  favorable,  but  it 
was  refused.  A  ho.^pitable  invitation  to 
remain  as  guests  as  long  as  was  convenient 
to  them,  was  likewise  rejected,  and,  bent 
upon  a  ramble,  the  restless  adventurers  left 
the  vale  of  Martair.  Even  greater  induce¬ 
ments  would  probably  have  been  insufiicient 
to  keep  them  there.  ‘  They  had  been  so 
long  on  the  rove,  that  change  of  scene  had 
become  essential  to  their  happiness.  The 


doctor,  especially,  was  anxious  to  be  off  to 
Taraai,  an  inland  village  on  the  borders  of 
a  lake,  where  the  fruits  were  the  finest,  and 
the  women  the  most  beautiful  and  unso¬ 
phisticated  in  all  the  Society  Islands.  Epi¬ 
curean  Long  Ghost  had  set  his  mind  upon 
visiting  this  terrestrial  paradise,  and  thither 
his  steady  chum  willingly  accompanied  him. 
It  was  a  day’s  journey  on  foot,  allowing 
time  for  dinner  and  siesta ;  and  the  path 
lay  through  wood  and  ravine,  unpeopled 
save  by  wild  cattle.  About  noon  they 
reached  the  heart  of  the  island,  thus  plea¬ 
santly  described.  “  It  was  a  green,  cool 
hollow  among  the  mountains,  into  which  we 
at  last  descended  with  a  bound.  The  place 
was  gushing  with  a  hundred  springs,  and 
shaded  over  with  great  solemn  trees,  on 
whose  mossy  boles  the  moisture  stood  in 
beads.”  There  is  something  delightfully 
hydropathic  in  these  lines  ;  they  cool  one 
like  a  shower-bath.  He  is  a  prime  fellow, 
this  common  sailor  Melville,  at  such  scraps 
of  description,  terse  and  true,  placing  the 
scene  before  us  in  ten  words.  In  long  yarns 
he  indulges  not,  but  of  such  happy  touches 
as  the  above,  we  could  quote  a  score.  We 
have  not  room,  either  for  them,  or  for  an 
account  of  the  valley  of  Tamai,  its  hospita¬ 
ble  inhabitants,  and  its  heathenish  dances, 
performed  in  secret,  and  in  dread  of  the 
missionaries,  by  whom  such  saturnalia  are 
forbidden.  The  place  was  altogether  so 
pleasant,  that  the  doctor  and  his  friend 
entertained  serious  thoughts  of  settling 
there,  or  at  least  of  making  a  long  stay, 
when  one  morning  they  were  put  to  flight 
by  the  arrival  of  strangers,  said  to  be  mis¬ 
sionaries,  with  whom,  vagrants  as  they 
were,  they  had  no  wish  to  fall  in.  So  they 
returned  to  their  friend  Zeke,  nursing  new 
and  ambitious  projects.  They  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  remaining  with  the  good-hearted 
Y ankee,  but  merely  paid  him  a  flying  visit, 
and  that  with  an  interested  motive.  What 
they  wanted  of  him  was  this.  Although 
feeling  themselves  gentlemen  every  inch, 
they  were  not  always  able  to  convince  the 
world  of  their  respectability.  So  they  re¬ 
solved  to  have  a  passport,  and  pitched  upon 
Zeke  to  manufacture  it,  he  being  well 
known  and  much  respected  in  Jmeeo.  Zeke 
was  gratified  by  the  compliment,  and  set  to 
work  with  a  rooster’s  quil,  and  a  piece  of 
dirty  paper.  “  Evidently  he  was  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  composition ;  for  his  literary 
throes  were  so  violent,  that  the  doctor  sug¬ 
gested  that  some  sort  of  a  Caesarian  opera¬ 
tion  might  be  necessary.  The  precious 
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paper  was  at  last  finished  and  a  great 
curiosity  it  was.  VVe  were  much  diverted 
with  his  reasons  for  not  dating  it.  ‘  In  this 
here  dunmed  climate,’  he  observed,  ‘  a  feller 
can’t  keep  the  run  of  the  months,  no  how ; 
’cause  there’s  no  seasons,  no  summer  and 
winter  to  go  by.  One’s  etarnally  thinking 
it’s  always  July,  it’s  so  pesky  hot.’  ‘  Apass- 
port  provided,  we  cast  about  for  some  means 
of  getting  to  Taloo.” 

The  decline  of  the  Tahitian  monarchy — 
the  degradation  of  the  regal  house  of  Poma- 
ree,  is  painful  to  contemplate.  The  queen 
still  wears  a  crown — a  tinsel  one,  received 
as  a  present  from  her  sister-sovereign  of  Eng¬ 
land, — she  has  also  a  court  and  palace, 
such  as  they  are ;  but  her  power  is  little 
more  than  nominal,  her  exchequer  seldom 
otherwise  than  empty.  Typee  draws  a 
touching  contrast  between  times  past  and 
present.  “  ‘  I’m  a  greater  man  than  King 
George,’  said  the  incorrigible  young  Otoo, 
to  the  first  missionaries  ;  ‘  he  rides  on  a 
horse  and  I  on  a  man.’  Such  was  the  case. 
He  travelled  post  through  his  dominions  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  subjects,  and  relays  of 
immortal  beings  were  provided  in  all  the 
valleys.  But  alas  !  how  times  have  changed  ! 
how  transient  human  greatness  !  Some 
years  since,  Pomaree  Vahince  I.,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  proud  Otoo,  went  into  the 
laundry  business,  publicly  soliciting  by 
her  agents  the  washing  of  the  linen  belong¬ 
ing  to  officers  of  ships  touching  in  her  har¬ 
bors.”  Into  the  court  of  this  washer-wo¬ 
man  queen,  Typee  and  Long  Ghost  were 
exceedingly  desirous  to  penetrate.  Vague 
ideas  of  favor  and  preferment  haunted  their 
brains.  During  their  Polynesian  cruise 
they  had  seen  many  instances  of  rapid  ad¬ 
vancement  ;  vagabond  foreigners,  of  all 
nations,  domesticated  in  the  families  of 
chiefs  and  kings,  and  sometimes  married  to 
their  daughters  and  sharing  their  power. 
At  one  of  the  Tonga  islands,  a  scamp  of  a 
Welshman  officiated  as  cupbearer  to  the 
king  of  the  cannibals.  The  monarch  of  the 
Sandwich  islands  has  three  foreigners  about 
his  court — a  Negro  to  beat  the  drum,  a 
wooden-legged  Portuguese  to  play  the  fiddle, 
and  Mordecai,  a  juggler,  to  amuse  his  ma¬ 
jesty  with  cups  and  balls  and  sleight  of  hand. 
On  the  Marquesan  island  of  Hivarhoo,  they 
found  an  English  sailor  who  had  attained  to 
the  highest  dignity  in  the  country.  He 
had  deserted  from  a  merchant  ship,  and  at 
once  set  up  on  his  own  hook  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  sovereign,  without  dominions,  but  by 
disposition  most  belligerent.  A  musket 
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and  a  store  of  cartridges  were  his  whole 
possessions  ;  but  in  a  land  where  war  was 
rife,  carried  on  with  the  primitive  weapons 
of  spear  and  javelin,  they  were  sufficiently 
important  to  make  a  native  prince  covet  his 
alliance.  His  first  battle  was  a  decisive 
victory,  a  perfect  Waterloo,  and  he  be¬ 
came  the  Wellington  of  Hivarhoo,  receiving 
as  a  reward  for  his  distinguished  services, 
the  hand  of  a  princess,  and  a  splendid  dow¬ 
ry  of  hogs,  mats,  and  other  produce.  To 
conform  to  the  prejudices  of  his  new  family, 
he  allowed  himselt  to  be  tattooed,  tabooed, 
and  otherwise  paganized,  becoming  as  big 
a  savage  as  any  in  the  island.  A  blue  shark 
adorned  his  forehead  ;  a  broad  bar,  of  the 
same  color,  traversed  his  face.  The  taboo¬ 
ing  was  a  less  ornamental  but  more  decided¬ 
ly  useful  formality,  for  by  it  his  person  was 
declared  sacred  and  inviolable.  Typee  and 
his  medical  friend  had  a  strong  prejudice 
against  cerulean  sharks  and  the  like  em¬ 
bellishments  ;  but  if  these  could  be  dispensed 
I  with,  they  felt  no  disinclination  to  lorm  part 
of  Pomareu^s  household.  They  had  not 
(juite  made  up  their  minds  what  office  would 
best  suit  them,  but  their  circumstances  were 
unprosperous,  and  they  resolved  not  to  be 
particular.  They  understood  that  the  queen 
was  mustering  around  her  all  the  foreigners 
she  could  recruit,  to  make  head  against  the 
French.  She  was  then  at  Taloo,  a  village 
on  the  coast  of  Imeeo,  and  thither  the  two 
adventurers  betook  themselves,  hoping  to 
be  at  once  elevated  to  important  posts  at 
court ;  but  quite  resigned,  in  case  of  disap¬ 
pointment,  to  work  as  day-laborers  in  a 
sugar-plantation,  or  go  to  sea  in  a  whaler, 
then  in  the  harbor  for  wood  and  water. 
Disgusted  with  their  desultory,  hand-to- 
mouth  existence,  they  yearned  after  respec¬ 
tability  and  a  prime-ministership.  To  their 
sanguine  anticipations,  both  of  these 
seemed  easy  of  attainment.  Long  Ghost, 
indeed,  who,  amongst  his  various  accom¬ 
plishments,  was  a  very  Orpheus  upon  the 
violin,  insisted  strongly  upon  the -probability 
of  his  becoming  a  Tahitian  Rizzio.  But  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  realization  of 
these  day  dreams,  was  a  presentation  at 
court,  and  that  was  difficult  to  obtain. 
Once  before  Queen  Pomaree,  they  doubted 
not  but  she,  with  Napoleonic  sagacity,  would 
discern  their  merits,  and  forthwith  make 
Typee  her  admiral,  and  Long  Ghost  inspec¬ 
tor-general  of  hospitals.  But  they  lacked 
an  introduction.  The  proper  course,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  practice  of  travelling  no¬ 
bodies,  desirous  of  intruding  their  plebeian- 
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ism  into  a  foreign  court  would  have  been  to 
apply  to  their  ambassadors.  U nfortunately 
Deputy  Consul  Wilson,  the  only  person  at 
hand  of  a  diplomatic  character,  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  act  as  master  of  the  ce¬ 
remonies  to  the  insurgents  of  the  Julia. 
And  their  costume,  it  must  be  confessed, 
scarely  qualified  them  to  appear  at  levee  or 
drawing-room.  A  short  time  previously, 
their  ragged  and  variegated  garb  had  given 
them  much  the  look  of  a  brace  of  Polyne¬ 
sian  Robert  Macaires.  Typee  had  made 
himself  a  new  frock  out  of  two  old  ones,  a 
blue  and  a  red,  the  irregular  mingling  of 
the  colors  producing  a  pleasing  parrot-like 
effect ;  a  tattered  shirt  of  printed  calico 
was  twisted  round  his  head,  turban-fashion, 
the  sleeves  dangling  behind,  and  bullock’s- 
hide  sandals  protected  his  feet.  The  doc¬ 
tor  was  still  more  fantastical  in  his  attire. 
He  sported  a  roora,  a  garment  similar  to 
the  South  American  poncho,  a  sort  of  man¬ 
tle  or  blanket,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre, 
through  which  the  head  passes.  This  sim¬ 
ple  article  of  apparel,  which  in  the  doctor’s 
case  was  of  coarse  brown  tappa,  fell  in  folds 
around  his  angular  carcass,  and  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  of  Panama 
grass,  gave  him  the  aspect  of  a  decayed 
grandee.  Thus  clad,  the  two  friends  arrived 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  royal  residence, 
and  there  were  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in 
with  Mrs.  Po-Po,  abenevolent  Tahitian  ma¬ 
tron,  who  provided  them  with  clean  frocks 
and  trousers,  such  as  sailors  wear,  and  in  all 
respects  was  as  good  as  a  mother  to  them. 
Her  husband,  Jeremiah  Po-Po,  a  man  of 
substance  and  consideration,  made  them  wel¬ 
come  in  his  house,  fed  and  fostered  them, 
without  hope  of  fee  or  recompense.  A  little 
of  this*  generous  hospitality  was  owing  to 
the  hypocrisy  of  that  villain.  Long  Ghost, 
who,  finding  his  entertainers  devoutly  dis¬ 
posed,  muttered  a  “  Grace  before  Meat” 
over  the  succulent  little  porkers,  baked  u 
la  fa9on  de  Barbaric  in  the  ground,  upon 
which  their  kind-hearted  Amphitrion  re¬ 
galed  them.  But  neither  clean  canvas,  nor 
simulated  piety,  sufficed  to  draw  upon  the 
ambitious  schemers  the  favorable  notice  of 
Queen  Pomaree.  Accustomed  to  sailors, 
she  held  them  cheap.  A  uniform,  though 
but  the  moth-eaten  undress  of  a  militia  en¬ 
sign,  would  have  been  a  powerful  auxiliary 
to  their  projects  of  aggrandizement.  Like 
others  of  her  sex,  Pomaree  loves  a  soldier’s 
coat,  and  maintained  in  more  prosperous 
days  a  formidable  regiment  of  body  guards, 
in  pasteboard  shakos,  and  without  breeches. 


To  go  to  court,  however,  Typee  and  his 
comrade  were  fully  resolved ;  and  they 
were  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  manner 
of  their  introduction.  They  made  up  to  a 
Marquesan  gentleman  of  herculean  propor¬ 
tions,  whose  office  it  was  to  take  the  princes 
of  the  blood  an  airing  in  his  arms.  Typee, 
who  spoke  his  language,  and  had  been  at 
his  native  village,  soon  ingratiated  himself 
with  Marbonna,  who  introduced  them  to 
one  of  the  queen’s  chamberlains.  Bribery 
and  corruption  now  came  into  play  :  a  plug 
of  tobacco  proved  an  excellent  passport  to 
within  the  royal  precincts,  but  then  Mar¬ 
bonna  was  suddenly  called  away,  and  the 
intruders  found  themselves  abandoned  to 
their  fate  amongst  the  ladies  of  the  court, 
amiable  and  affable  damsels,  whom  a  little 
“  soft  sawder”  induced  to  conduct  them 
into  the  queen’s  own  drawing-room.  Here 
were  collected  numerous  costly  articles  of 
European  manufacture,  sent  as  presents  to 
Pomaree.,  Writing-desks,  cut  glass  and 
beautiful  china,  valuable  engravings,  and 
gilt  candelabras,  arms  and  instruments  of 
all  kinds,  lay  scratched  and  broken,  musty 
and  rusting  amongst  greasy  calabashes,  old 
matting,  paddles,  fish-spears  and  rubbish 
of  all  kinds.  It  was  supper-time ;  and 
presently  the  queen  came  out  of  her  private 
boudoir,  attired  in  a  blue  silk  gown  and 
rich  shawls,  but  without  shoes  or  stock¬ 
ings.  She  lay  down  upon  a  mat  and  fed 
herself  with  her  fingers.  Presumptuous 
Long  Ghost,  unabashed  before  royalty,  was 
for  immediately  introducing  himself  and 
friend  ;  but  the  attendants  opposed  this 
forward  proceeding,  and,  in  doing  so,  made 
such  a  fuss  that  the  queen  looked  up  from 
her  calabash  of  fish,  perceived  the  strangers, 
and  ordered  them  out.  Such  was  the  first 
and  last  interview  between  Typee  the 
mariner  and  Pomaree  the  queen. 

“  Disappointed  in  going  to  court,  we  de¬ 
termined  upon  going  to  sea.”  The  Levia¬ 
than,  an  American  whaler,  lay  in  harbor, 
and  Typee  shipped  on  board  her.  Long 
Ghost  would  have  done  the  same,  but  the 
Yankee  captain  disliked  the  cut  of  his  jib, 
swore  he  was  a  “  Sidney  bird,”  and  would 
have  naught  to  say  to  him.  So  Typee 
divided  his  advance  of  wages  with  the 
medical  spectre — drank  with  him  a  parting 
bottle  of  wine,  surreptitiously  purchased 
from  a  pilfering  member  of  Pomaree’s 
household — and  sailed  on  a  whaling  cruise 
to  the  coast  of  Japan.  We  look  forward 
with  confidence  and  interest  to  an  account 
of  what  there  befell  him. 
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BY  GEORGE  GILFILLAN,  AUTHOR  OF  “  A  GALLERY  OF  LITERARY  PORTRAITS.” 

Female  authorship  is,  if  not  a  great,  cer-  in  the  chamber  of  our  literature,  a  quiet  and 
tainly  a  singular  fact.  And  if  a  singular  lovely  presence  ;  by  its  very  gentleness, 
fact  in  this  century,  what  must  it  have  been  overawing  as  well  as  refining  and  beautify- 
in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world — when  it  ex-  ing  it  all.  One  principal  characteristic  of 
isted  as  certainly  as  now,  and  was  more  than  female  writing  in  our  age  is  its  sterling 
now  a  phenomenon,  standing  often  insulated  sense.  It  is  told  of  Coleridge,  that  he  was 
and  alone  f  If,  even  in  this  age,  blues  are  accustomed,  on  important  emergencies,  to 
fc/acA:-balled  and  homespun  is  still  the  consult  a  female  friend,  placing  implicit 
“  only  wear,”  and  music,  grammar,  and  confidence  in  her  first  instinctive  sugges- 
gramarye  are  the  three  elements,  legitimate-  tions.  If  she  proceeded  to  add  her  reasons, 
ly  included  and  generally  expected  in  the  he  checked  her  immediately.  “  Leave 
education  of  woman,  in  what  light  must  the  these,  madam,  to  me  to  find  out.”  Wo 
Aspasias  and  the  Sapphos  of  the  past  have  find  this  rare  and  valuable  sense — this 
been  regarded  ?  Probably  as  lusus  nature,  short-hand  reasoning — exemplified  in  our 
in  whom  a  passionate  attachment  to  litera-  lady  authors’  producing,  even  in  the  ab- 
ture  was  pardoned  as  a  pleasant  peccadillo,  sence  of  original  genius,  or  of  profound  pe¬ 
er  agreeable  insanity;  just  as*  a  slight  netration,  or  of  wide  experience,  a  sense  of 
squint  in  the  eye  of  a  beauty,  or  even  a  far-  perfect  security,  as  we  follow  their  gentle 
off  faux  pas  in  her  reputation,  is  still  not  guidance.  Indeed,  on  all  questions  affect- 
unfrcquently  forgiven.  But,  alas !  in  our  ing  proprieties,  decorums,  what  we  may 
age,  the  exception  is  likely  soon  to  become  the  call  the  ethics  of  sentimentalism,  minor  as 
rule — the  lusus  the  law  ;  and,  at  all  events,  well  as  major  morals,  their  verdict  may  be 
of  female  authorship,  the  least  gallant  of  considered  oracular,  and  without  appeal, 
critics  is  compelled  now  to  take  cognisance  ;  But  we  dare  not  say  that  we  consider  them 
and  without  absolutely  admitting  this  as  our  entitled  to  speak  with  equal  authority  on 
characteristic,  we  must  confess  the  diffi-  those  higher  and  deeper  questions,  where 
dence  as  well  as  the  good-will  wherewith  we  not  instinct  nor  heart  but  severe  and  tried 
approach  a  subject  where  respect  for  truth  intellect  is  qualified  to  return  the  responses, 
and  respect  for  the  sex  are  sometimes  apt  to  We  remark,  too,  in  the  writings  of  females, 
jostle  and  jar.  a  tone  of  greater  generosity  than  in  those 

The  works  of  British  women  have  now  of  men.  They  are  more  candid  and  amiable 
taken  up,  not  by  courtesy  but  by  right,  a  in  their  judgments  of  authors  and  of  books, 
full  and  conspicuous  place  in  our  literature.  Commend  us  to  female  critics.  'J^hey  are 
They  constitute  an  elegant  library  in  them-  not  eternally  consumed  by  the  desire  of 
selves  ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  department  being  witty,  astute,  and  severe,  of  carping 
in  science,  in  philosophy,  in  morals,  in  poli-  at  what  they  could  not  equal — of  hewing 
tics,  in  the  belles  lettres,  in  fiction,  or  in  down  what  they  could  or  would  not  have 
the  fine  arts,  but  has  been  occupied,  and  built  up.  The  principle,  nil  admirari,  is 
ably  occupied  by  a  lady.  This  certainly  none  of  theirs  ;  and  whether  it  be  that  a 
proclaims  a  high  state  of  cultivation  on  the  sneer  disfigures  their  beautiful  lips,  it  is 
part  of  the  many,  which  has  thus  flowered  seldom  seen  upon  them.  And  in  corres- 
out  into  composition  in  the  case  of  the  few.  pondence  with  this,  it  is  curious  that  (in 
It  exhibits  an  extension  and  refinement  of  our  judgments,  and  we  suspect  theirs)  the 
that  element  of  female  influence  which,  in  worst  critics  are  persons  who  dislike  the 
the  private  intercourse  of  society,  has  been  sex,  and  whom  the  sex  dislikes — musty, 
productive  of  such  blessed  effects ;  it  min-  fusty  old  bachelors,  such  as  Gifford,  or  cer- 
gles  with  the  harsh  tone  of  general  litera-  tain  pedantic  prigs  in  the  press  of  the  pre- 
ture,  “  as  the  lute  pierceth  through  the  sent  day.  Ladies,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
cymbal’s  clash  ;”  it  blends  with  it  a  vein  of  seldom  severe  judges  of  anything,  except 
delicate  discrimination,  of  mild  charity,  and  each  other’s  dress  and  deportment ;  and  in 
of  purity  of  morals,  gives  it  a  healthy  and  defect  of  profound  principles,  they  are 
happy  tone,  the  tone  of  the  fireside  ;  it  is  helped  out  by  that  fine  instinctive  sense  of 
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1  * 

theirs,  which  partakes  of  the  genial  nature, 

1  and  verges  upon  genius  itself. 

I  I  Passing  from  such  preliminary  remarks, 

'  we  proceed  to  our  theme.  We  have  se- 
I  i  lected  Mrs.  Hemans  as  our  first  specimen 
\  of  Female  Authors,  not  because  we  consider 
her  the  best,  but  because  we  eonsider  her 
,  ?  by  far  the  most  feminine  writer  of  the  age. 

All  the  woman  in  her  shines.  You  could 
\  -  not  (unknowing  of  the  author)  open  a  page 
[  of  her  writings  without  feeling  this  is  wrU- 
ten  by  a  lady.  Her  inspiration  always 
pauses  at  the  feminine  point.  It  never 
“  oversteps  the  modesty  of  nature,”  nor  the 
dignity  and  decorum  of  womanhood.  She 
is  no  Sibyl,  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  tem¬ 
pest  of  furious  excitement,  but  ever  a 
f  “  deep,  majestical,  and  high-souled  wo- 
^  man” — the  calm  mistress  of  the  highest  and 

p  stormiest  of  her  emotions.  The  finest  com¬ 
pliment  we  can  pay  her,  perhaps  the  finest 
compliment  that  it  is  possible  to  pay  to 
woman,  as  a  moral  being,  is  to  eompare  her 
to  “  one  of  Shakspeare’s  women,”  and  to 
say,  had  Imogen,  or  Isabella,  or  Cornelia 
become  an  authoress,  she  had  so  written. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  Mrs.  Hemans  herself 
seems  reduced,  through  the  warmth  of  her 
temperament,  the  facility  and  rapidity  of 
her  execution,  and  the  intensely  lyrical 
tone  of  her  genius,  to  dream  that  the  sha- 
j  dow  of  the  Pythoness  is  waving  behind  her, 
and  controlling  the  motions  of  her  song.  To 
herself  she  appears  to  be  uttering  oracular 
deliverances.  Alas!  “  oracles  speak,” and 
^  her  poetry,  as  to  all  effective  utterance  of 
original  truth,  is  silent.  It  is  emotion  only 
\  that  is  audible  to  the  sharpest  ear  that  lis- 
;  tens  to  her  song.  A  bee  wreathing  round 

i  you  in  the  warm  summer  morn,  her  singing 

I  circle  gives  you  as  much  new  insight  into 
the  universe  as  do  the  sweetest  strains  which 
have  ever  issued  from  this  “  voice  of 
spring.”  We  are  reluctantly  compelled, 
L  therefore,  to  deny  her,  in  its  highest  sense, 
*  the  name  of  poet — a  word  often  abused, 

'  often  misapplied  in  mere  compliment  or 
’  courtesy,  but  which  ought  ever  to  retain  its 
stern  and  original  signification.  A  maker 
\  she  is  not.  What  dream  of  childhood  has 
she  ever,  to  any  imagination,  reborn  i 
whose  slumbers  has  she  ever  peopled  with 
new  and  terrible  visions  ?  what  new  form 
j  or  figure  has  she  annexed,  like  a  second 
,  1  shadow,  to  our  own  idiosyncrasy,  to  track 
ns  on  our  way  for  ever  ?  to  what  mind  has 
she  given  such  a  burning  stamp  of  impres¬ 
sion,  as  it  feels  eternity  itself  unable  to 
1  efface  ?  There  is  no  such  result  from  the 


poetry  of  Mrs.  Hemans.  She  is  less  a 
maker  than  a  musician,  and  her  works  ap¬ 
pear  rather  to  rise  to  the  airs  of  the  piano 
than  that  still  sad  music  of  humanity — the 
adequate  instrument  for  the  expression  of 
which,  has  not  yet  been  invented  by  man. 
From  the  tremulous  movement,  the  wailing 
cadences,  the  artistic  pauses,  and  the  con¬ 
scious-swelling  climaxes  of  her  verse,  we 
always  figure  her  as  modulating,  inspiring, 
and  controlling  her  thoughts  and  words  to 
the  tune  of  some  fine  instrument,  which  is 
less  the  vehicle  than  the  creator  of  the 
strain.  In  her  poetry,  consequently,  the 
music  rather  awakens  the  meaning,  than 
does  the  meaning  round  and  mellow  off  into 
the  music. 

With  what  purpose  does  a  lady,  in  whom 
perfect  skill  and  practice  have  not  altogether 
drowned  enthusiasm,  sit  down  to  her  harp, 
piano,  or  guitar  }  Not  altogether  for  the 
purpose  of  display,  not  at  all  for  that  of  in¬ 
struction  to  her  audience,  but  in  a  great 
measure  that  she  may  develope  in  a  lawful 
form,  the  sensibilities  of  her  own  bosom. 
Thus  sate  Felicia  Hemans  before  her  lyre, 
not  touching  it  with  awful  reverence,  as 
though  each  string  were  a  star,  nor  using  it 
as  the  mere  conductor  to  her  overflowing 
thoughts,  but  regarding  it  as  the  soother 
and  sustainer  of  her  own  high-wrought  emo¬ 
tions,  a  graceful  alias  of  herself.  Spring, 
in  its  vague  joyousness,  has  not  a  more  ap¬ 
propriate  voice  in  the  note  of  the  cuckoo 
than  feminine  sensibility  had  in  the  more 
varied  but  hardly  profounder  song  of  the 
authoress  before  us. 

We  wish  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Mrs. 
Hemans  had  something  more  than  the  com¬ 
mon  belief  of  all  poets  in  the  existence  of 
the  beautiful.  She  was  a  genuine  woman, 
and,  therefore,  the  sequence  (as  we  shall 
see  speedily)  is  irresistible,  a  true  Christian. 
Nor  has  she  feared  to  set  her  creed  to  music 
in  her  poetry.  But  it  was  as  a  betrayal, 
rather  than  as  a  purpose,  that  she  so  did. 
She  was  more  the  organ  of  sentiment  and 
sensibility  than  of  high  and  solemn  truth, 
more  a  golden  morning  mist,  now  glittering 
and  then  gone  in  the  sun,  than  a  steady 
dial  at  once  meekly  reflecting  and  faithfully 
watching  and  measuring  his  beams. 

She  was,  as  Lord  Jeffrey  well  remarks, 
an  admirable  writer  of  occasional  verses. 
She  has  caught,  in  her  poetry,  passing 
words  of  her  own  mind,  meditations  of  the 
sleepless  night,  transient  glimpses  of 
thought,  visiting  her  in  her  serener  hours, 
the  “  silver  lining”  of  those  cloudy  feelings 
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which  preside  over  her  darker — and  the  im¬ 
pressions  made  upon  her  mind  by  the  more 
remarkable  events  of  her  every-day  life — and 
the  more  exciting  passages  of  her  reading. 
Her  works  are  a  versified  journal  of  a  quiet, 
ideal,  and  a  beautiful  life,  the  life  at  once 
of  a  woman  and  a  poetess,  with  Just 
enough,  and  no  more,  of  romance  to  cast 
around  it  a  mellow  autumnal  coloring. 
The  songs,  hymns,  and  odes  in  which  this 
life  is  registered  are  as  soft  and  bright  as 
atoms  of  the  rainbow ;  like  them,  tears 
transmuted  into  glory,  but,  no  more  than 
they,  great  or  complete.  In  many  poets  we 
see  the  germ  of  greatness,  which  might  in 
happier  circumstances,  or  in  a  more  genial 
season,  have  been  developed.  But  no  such 
germ  can  the  most  microscopic  survey  dis¬ 
cover  in  her,  and  we  feel  that  at  her  death 
her  beautiful  but  tiny  task  was  done.  In¬ 
deed,  with  such  delicate  organization,  and 
such  intense  susceptiveness  as  hers,  the  ela¬ 
boration,  the  long  reach  of  thought,  the 
slow  cumulative  advance,  the  deep-curbed, 
yet  cherished  ambition  which  a  great  work 
requires  and  implies,  are,  we  fear,  incom¬ 
patible. 

It  follows,  naturally,  from  this,  that  her 
largest  are  her  worst  productions.  They 
labor  under  the  fatal  defect  of  tedium. 
They  are  a  surfeit  of  sweets.  Conceive  an 
orchard  of  rose-trees.  Who  would  not, 
stupified  and  bewildered  by  ^excess  and  ex¬ 
travagance  of  beauty,  prefer  the  old, 
.sturdy,  and  well-laden  boughs  of  the  pear 
and  pippin,  and  feel  the  truth  of  the  adage 
— “  The  apple  tree  is  the  fairest  tree  in  the 
wood  r”  Hence  few,  comparatively,  have 
taken  refuge  in  her  “  forest  sanctuary re¬ 
luctant  and  rare  the  ears  which  have  listen¬ 
ed  to  her  “Vespers  of  Palermo;”  her 
“  Siege  of  Valencia”  has  stormed  no  hearts, 
and  her  “  Sceptic”  made,  we  fear,  few  con¬ 
verts.  But  who  has  not  wept  over  her 
“  Graves  of  a  Household,”  or  hushed 
his  heart  to  hear  her  “  Treasures  of  the 
Deep,”  in  which  the  old  Sea  himself  seems 
to  speak,  or  wished  to  take  the  left  hand 
of  the  Hebrew  child  and  lead  him  up,  along 
with  his  mother,  to  the  temple  service  ;  or 
thrilled  and  shouted  in  the  gorge  of  “  Mer- 
garten,”  or  trembled  at  the  stroke  of  her 
“  Hour  of  Death Such  poems  are  of  the 
kind  which  win  their  way  into  every  house, 
and  every  collection,  and  every  heart. 
They  secure  for  their  authors  a  sweet  gar¬ 
den  plot  of  reputation,  which  is  envied  by 
none,  and  with  which  no  one  intermeddles. 
Thus  flowers  smile,  unharmed,  to  the  bolt 
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which  levels  the  pine  beside  them.  Cata¬ 
racts,  in  the  course  of  ages,  wear  away  their 
cliflf  of  vantage,  and  so  their  glory  suici- 
dally  perishes,  while  “  one  meek  streamlet, 
only  one,”  beautifies  its  narrow  glen  for 
ever — tapers  live  while  suns  sink  and  disap- 
pear.  Even  a  single  sweet  poem ,  flowing  from 
a  gentle  mind  in  a  happy  hour,  is  as  “  oint¬ 
ment  poured  forth,”  and  carries  an  humble 
name  in  fragrance  far  down  into  futurity, 
while  the  elaborate  productions  of  loftier 
spirits  rot  upon  the  shelves.  A  Lucretius 
exhausts  the  riches  of  his  magnificenfmind 
in  a  stately  poem,  which  is  barely  remem¬ 
bered,  and  never  read.  A  Wolfe  expresses 
the  emotions  of  every  heart  at  the  recital 
of  Sir  John  Moore’s  funeral  in  a  few  rude 
rhymes,  and  becomes  immortal.  A  Shel¬ 
ley,  dipping  his  pen  in  the  bloody  sweat  of 
his  lonely  and  agonized  heart,  traces  volu¬ 
minous  lines  of  “  red  and  burning”  poetry, 
and  his  works  are  known  only  to  some 
hardy  explorers.  A  Michael  Bruce  trans¬ 
fers  one  spring  joy  of  his  dying  frame, 
stirred  by  the  note  of  the  cuckoo,  to  a 
brief  and  tear-stained  page  ;  and  henceforth 
the  voice  of  the  bird  seems  vocal  with  his 
name,  and  wherever,  from  the  “  engulphed 
navel”  of  the  wood  you  hear  its  strange, 
nameless,  tameless,  wandering,  unearthly 
voice,  you  think  of  the  poet  who  sighed 
away  his  soul,  and  gathered  his  fame  in  its 
praise.  A  Baillie  constructs  a  work  “  be¬ 
fore  all  ages,”  lavishes  on  it  imagination 
that  might  sufiice  for  a  century  of  poets, 
and  writes  it  in  colors  snatched  from  the 
sun ;  and  it  lies,  on  some  recherche  tables, 
like  a  foreign  curiosity,  to  be  seen,  shown, 
and  lifted,  rather  than  to  be  read  and  pon¬ 
dered.  A  William  Miller  sings,  one 
gloaming,  his  “  Wee  Willie  Winkie  and 
the  nurseries  of  an  entire  nation  re-echo 
the  simple  strains,  and  every  Scottish 
mother  blesses,  in  one  breath,  her  babe  and 
his  poet.  We  mention  this,  not  entirely  to 
approve,  but  in  part  to  wonder  at  it.  It  is 
not  just  that  one  strain  from  a  lute  or  a 
pan’s-pipe  should  survive  a  thunder-psalm 
— that  effusions  should  eclipse  works. 

Mrs.  Hemans’s  poems  are  strictly  effu¬ 
sions.  And  not  a  little  of  their  charm 
springs  from  their  unstudied  and  extem¬ 
pore  character.  This,  too,  is  in  fine  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  sex  of  the  writer.  You  are 
saved  the  ludicrous  image  of  a  double- 
dyed  Blue,  in  papers  and  morning  wrapper, 
sweating  at  some  stupendous  treatise  or 
tragedy  from  morn  to  noon,  and  from  noon 
to  dewy  eve — you  see  a  graceful  and  gifted 
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4  woman,  passing  from  the  cares  of  her  fami- 
I  ly,  and  the  enjoyments  of  society,  to  in- 
I  scribe  on  her  tablets  some  fine  thought  or 
I  feeling,  which  had  throughout  the  day  ex- 
I  isted  as  a  still  sunshine  upon  her  counte- 
i  nance,  or  perhaps  as  a  quiet  unshed  tear 

<  in  her  eye.  In  this  case,  the  transition  is 
I  so  natural  and  graceful,  from  the  duties  or 
I  delights  of  the  day  to  the  employments  of 
\  the  desk,  that  there  is  as  little  pedantry  in 
^  writing  a  letter,  and  the  authoress  appears 

only  a  lady  in  flower.  Indeed,  to  recur  to 
a  former  remark,  Mrs.  Hemans  is  distin¬ 
guished  above  all  others  by  her  intense 
womanliness.  And  as  her  own  character  is 
so  true  to  her  sex,  so  her  sympathies  with 
her  sex  are  very  peculiar  and  profound. 
Of  the  joys  and  the  sorrows,  the  difl&cultics 
and  the  duties,  the  trials  and  the  tempta¬ 
tions,  the  hopes  and  the  fears,  the  proper 
sphere  and  mission  of  woman,  and  of  those 
peculiar  consolations  which  the  “  world  can¬ 
not  give  nor  take  away”  that  sustain  her 
even  when  baffled,  she  has  a  true  and 
thorough  appreciation  ;  and  her  “  Records 
of  Woman,”  and  her  “  Songs  of  the  Affec¬ 
tions,”  are  just  audible  beatings  of  the  deep 
female  heart.  In  our  judgment,  Mrs.  Ellis’s 
idea  of  Woman  is  trite,  vulgar,  and  limited, 
compared  with  that  of  “  Egeria,”  as  Miss 
Jewsbury  used  fondly  to  denote  her  beloved 
friend.  What  a  gallery  of  Shakspeare’s 
female  characters  would  the  author  of  the 
“  Mothers,  Daughters,  and  Women  of  Eng¬ 
land”  have  painted  !  What  could  she  have 
said  of  Juliet  ?  How  could  she  have  con¬ 
trived  to  .twist  Beatrice  into  a  pattern  Miss  r 
Perdita  !  would  she  have  sent  her  to  a 
boarding-school }  or  insisted  on  finishing, 
according  to  the  Hannah  More  pattern, 

■  the  divine  Miranda  ?  Of  that  pretty  Pa¬ 
gan  Imogen,  what  would  she  make  ?  Ima- 
’  ginc  her  criticism  on  Lady  Macbeth,  or  on 

<  Ophelia’s  dying  speech  and  confession,  or 
j  her  revelation  of  the  “  Family  Secrets”  of 
I  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ! 

I  Next  to  her  pictures  of  the  Domestic  af- 
I  fectionsst  and  Mrs.  Hemans’s  pictures  of 
I  nature.  These  are  less  minute  than  pas- 
I  sionate,  less  sublime  than  beautiful,  less 
j  studious  than  free,  broad,  and  rapid  sketch- 
I  es.  Her  favorite  scenery  was  the  wood- 
I  land,  a  taste  in  which  we  can  thoroughly 

(*  sympathize.  In  the  wood  there  is  a  full¬ 

ness,  a  roundness,  a  rich  harmony,  and  a 
comfort,  which  soothe  and  completely  satis- 
I  fy  the  imagination.  There,  too,  there  is 
1  much  life  and  motion.  The  glens,  the 


still  moorlands,  and  the  rugged  hills,  will 
not  move,  save  to  one  master  finger,  the 
finger  of  the  earthquake,  who  is  chary  of 
his  great  displays.  But  before  each  light¬ 
est  touch  of  the  breeze  the  complacent 
leaves  of  the  woodland  begin  to  stir,  and 
the  depth  of  the  solitude  seems  instantly 
peopled,  and  from  perfect  silence  there 
conics  a  still  small  voice,  so  sweet  and  sud¬ 
den,  that  it  is  as  if  every  leaf  were  the 
tongue  of  a  separate  spirit.  Her  favorite 
season  was  the  autumn,  though  her  finest 
verses  are  dedicated  to  the  spring  Here, 
too,  we  devoutly  participate  in  her  feelings. 
The  shortening  day — the  new  out-bursting 
from  their  veil  of  daylight  of  those,  in  sum¬ 
mer,  neglected  tremblers — the  stars — its 
yellow  corn — the  grey  and  pensive  light — 
the  joy  of  harvest — the  fine  firing  of  all  the 
groves  (not  the  “  fading  but  the  kindling 
of  the  leaf’’ — the  frequent  and  moaning 
winds — the  spiritual  quiet  in  which,  at 
other  times,  the  stubble  fields  are  bathed — 
the  rekindling  of  the  cheerful  fires  upon  the 
hearth — the  leaves  falling  to  their  own  sad 
music — the  rising  stackyards — the  wild 
fruit,  ripened  at  the  cold  sun  of  the  frost — 
the  ineffable  gleams  of  light  dropping  upon 
favorite  glens  or  rivers,  or  hills  which  shine 
out  like  the  shoulder  of  Pelops — the  be¬ 
seeching  looks  with  which,  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  winter,  the  belated  season 
seems  to  say,  “  Love  me  well,  1  am  the  last 
of  the  sisterhood  that  you  can  love” — in 
short,  that  indescribable  charm,  which 
breathes  in  its  very  air  and  colors  its  very 
light,  and  sheds  its  joy  of  grief  over  all 
things,  have  concurred  with  some  sweet  and 
some  sad  associations,  to  render  autumn,  to 
us,  the  loveliest  and  the  dearest  of  all  the 
seasons.  As  Mrs.  Hemans  loved  woodland 
scenery  for  its  kindly  “looks  of  shelter,” 
so  she  loved  the  autumn  principally  for  its 
i  correspondence  with  the  fine  melancholy 
which  was  the  permanent  atmosphere  of  her 
being.  In  one  of  her  letters,  speaking  of 
an  autumn  day,  she  says,  “  the  day  was  one 
of  a  kind  1  like,  soft,  still,  and  grey,  such 
as  make  the  earth  appear  a  ‘  pensive  but 
a  happy  place.’  ”  VVe  have  sometimes 
thought  that  much  of  Wordsworth’s  poetry 
should  always  be  read,  and  can  never  be  so 
fully  felt  as  in  the  autumn,  when  “  Laoda-* 
mia,”  at  least,  must  have  been  written. 
Should  not  poems,  as  well  as  pictures,  have 
their  peculiar  light,  in  which  alone  they 
can  properly  be  seen  Should  not  Scott 
be  read  in  spring,  Shelley  in  the  fervid  Bum- 
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mer,  Wordsworth  in  autumn,  Cowper  and 
Byron  in  winter,  Shakspeare  all  the  year 
round  ? 

In  many  points  Mrs.  Hemans  reminds  us 
of  a  poet  just  named,  and  whom  she  pas¬ 
sionately  admired,  namely,  Shelley.  Like 
him,  drooping,  fragile,  a  reed  shaken  in  the 
wind,  a  mighty  wind,  in  sooth,  too  power¬ 
ful  for  the  tremulous  reed  on  which  it  dis¬ 
coursed  its  music ;  like  him,  the  victim  of 
exquisite  nervous  organization  ;  like  him, 
verse  flowed  for  and  from  her,  and  the 
sweet  sound  often  overpowered  the  mean¬ 
ing,  kissing  it,  as  it  were,  to  death  ;  like 
him,  she  was  melancholy,  but  the  sadness 
of  both  was  musical,' tearful,  active,  not 
stony,  silent  and  motionless,  still  less  mis¬ 
anthropical  and  disdainful ;  like  him,  she 
was  gentle,  playful,  they  could  both  run 
about  their  prison  garden,  and  dally  with 
the  dark  chains  which,  they  knew,  bound 
them  till  death.  Mrs.  Hemans,  indeed, 
was  not,  like  Shelley,  a  vates  ;  she  has  never 
reached  his  heights,  nor  sounded  his  depths, 
yet  they  are,  to  our  thought,  so  strikingly 
alike,  as  to  seem  brother  and  sister,  in  one 
beautiful,  but  delicate  and  dying  family. 
Their  very  appearance  must  have  been  simi¬ 
lar.  How  like  must  the  girl,  Felicia  Doro¬ 
thea  Browne,  with  the  mantling  bloom  of 
her  cheeks,  her  hair  of  a  rich  golden  brown, 
and  the  ever  varying  expression  of  her  bril- 
lant  eyes,  have  been  to  the  noble  boy  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley,  when  he  came  first  to  Ox¬ 
ford,  a  fair-haired,  bright-eyed  enthusiast, 
on  whose  cheek  and  brow,  and  in  whose  eye 
was  already  beginning  to  burn  a  fire,  which 
ultimately  enwrapped  his  whole  being  in 
flames ! 

In  Mrs.  Hemans’s  melancholy,  one  ‘‘  sim¬ 
ple”  was  wanting,  which  was  largely  mixed 
in  Shelley’s,  that  of  faithless  despondency. 
Her  spirit  was  cheered  by  faith — by  a  soft 
and  noble  form — of  the  softest,  noblest  faith 
— a  form,  reminding  us  much,  from  its  ba¬ 
lance  of  human,  poetical,  and  celestial 
elements,  of  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor — the 
Shakspeare  of  divines.  Although,  as  we 
have  said,  her  poetry  is  not,  of  prepense 
and  purpose,  the  express  image  of  her  reli¬ 
gious  thought,  yet  it  is  a  rich  illustration 
^  of  the  religious  tendency  of  the  female 
mind.  Indeed,  females  may  be  called  the 
natural  guardians  of  morality  and  faith. 
These  shall  always  be  safe  in  the  depths  of 
the  female  intellect,  and  of  the  female 
heart— an  intellect,  the  essence  of  which  is 
worship — a  heart,  the  element  of  which  is 
love.  Unhired,  disinterested,  spontaneous 
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is  the  aid  they  give  to  the  blessed  cause — 
leaning,  indeed,  in  their  lovely  weakness 
on  the  “  worship  of  sorrow,”  they,  at  the 
same  time,  prop  it  up  through  the  wide  and 
holy  influences  which  they  wield.  Their 
piety,  too,  is  no  fierce  and  foul  polemic 
flame — it  is  that  of  the  feelings — the  quick 
instinctive  sense  of  duty — the  wonder- 
stricken  soul  and  the  loving  heart — often  it 
is  not  even  a  conscious  emotion  at  all — 
but  in  Wordsworth’s  language — they  lie  in 

“  Abraham’s  bosom  all  the  year, 

And  God  is  with  them,  when  they  know  it  not.” 

In  Mrs.  Hemans’s  writings  you  find  this 
pious  tendency  of  her  sex  unsoiled  by  an 
atom  of  cant,  or  bigotry,  or  exclusiveness  ; 
and  shaded  only  by  so  much  pensiveness  as 
attests  its  divinity  and  its 'depth:  for  as 
man’s  misery  is  said  to  spring  from  his 
greatness,  so  the  gloom  which  often  over¬ 
hangs  the  earnest  spirit  arises  from  its  more 
immediate  proximity  to  the  Infinite  and 
the  Eternal.  And  who  would  not  be  ready 
to  sacrifice  all  the  cheap  sunshine  of  earthly 
success  and  satisfaction,  for  even  a  touch  | 
of  a  shadow  so  sublime  ! 

After  all,  the  nature  of  this  poetess  is 
more  interesting  than  her  genius,  or  than 
its  finest  productions.  These  descend  upon 
us  like  voices  from  a  mountain  summit, 
suggesting  to  us  an  elevation  of  character 
far  higher  than  themselves.  If  not,  in  a 
transcendent  sense,  a  poet,  her  life  was  a 
poem.  Poetry  colored  all  her  existence 
with  a  golden  light — poetry  presided  at  her 
needlework — poetry  mingled  with  her  do¬ 
mestic  and  maternal  duties — poetry  sat 
down  with  her  to  her  piano-poetry  flutter¬ 
ed  her  hair  and  flushed  her  cheek  in  her 
mountain  rambles — poetry  quivered  in  her 
voice,  which  was  a  “  sweet  sad  melody” — 
poetry  accompanied  her  to  the  orchard,  as 
she  read  the  •“  Talisman,”  in  that  long 
glorious  summer  day,  which  she  has  made 
immortal — and  poetry  attended  her  to  the 
house  of  God,  and  listened  with  her  to  the 
proud  pealing  organ,  as  to  an  echo  from 
within  the  veil.  Poetry  performed  for  her 
a  still  tenderer  ministry  ;  it  soothed  the 
deep  sorrows,  on  which  we  dare  not  enter, 
which  shaded  the  tissue  of  her  history — it 
mixed  its  richest  cupful  of  the  “  joy  of 
grief”  for  her  selected  lips — it  lapped  her 
in  a  dream  of  beauty,  through  which  the 
sad  realities  of  life  looked  in,  softened  and 
mellowed  in  the  medium.  What  could 
poetry  have  done  more  for  her,  except,  in¬ 
deed,  by  giving  her  that  sight  “  as  far  as 
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the  incoramunicahle” — that  supreme  vision 
which  she  gives  so  rarely,  and  which  she 
bestows  often  as  a  curse,  instead  of  a 
blessing }  Mrs,  Heinans,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  too  favorite  a  child  of  the  Muse 
to  receive  any  such  Cassandra  boon.  Poe¬ 
try  beautified  her  life,  blunted  and  per¬ 
fumed  the  thorns  of  her  anguish,  softened 
the  pillow  of  her  sickness,  and  combined 
with  her  firm  and  most  feminine  faith  to 
shed  a  gleam  of  soft  and  ti'arful  glory  upon 
her  death.  j 

Thus  lived,  wrote,  suffered,  and  died 
Egeria.’’  Without  further  seeking  to 
weigh  the  worth,  or  settle  the  future  place 


of  her  works,  let  us  be  thankful  to  have 
had  her  among  us,  and  that  she  did  what 
she  could,  in  her  bright,  sorely-tried,  yet 
triumphant  passage.  She  grew  in  beauty  ; 
was  blasted  where  she  grew  ;  rained  around 
her^  poetry,  like  bright  tears  from  her  eyes  ; 
learned  in  suffering  what  she  taught  in 
^ong ;  died,  and  all  hearts  to  which  she 
ever  ministered  delight,  have  obeyed  the 
call  of  Wordsworth,  to 

“  Mourn  rather  for  that  holy  spirit, 

Mild  as  the  spring,  as  ocean  deep : — 

For  her  who,  ere  her  summer  laded, 

Has  sunk  into  a  dreamless  sleep.” 


From  the  People's  Journal. 

LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL. 


You  would  like  to  know,  good  reader, 
something  about  the  man  that  is  now  at  the 
head  of  the  government — whose  name  you 
see  daily  in  the  newspapers,  and  whose  in¬ 
fluence  you  feel,  more  or  less  directly,  in 
the  laws  of  the  country,  but  with  whom  you 
never  come  into  personal  contact — whom 
you  seldom  or  never  see  at  meetings,  like 
Mr.  Wakley  or  the  Bishop  of  London,  or 
in  thfijBtreets,  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
— who  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  in¬ 
fluential,  yet  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  modest  and  retiring,  men  in  the  em¬ 
pire.  Come  with  me.  We  will  go  where 
we  are  likely  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him, 
when  he  is  not  aware  that  he  is  observed. 

Let  us  lounge  a  few  minutes  about  White¬ 
hall.  About  this  time  the  chief  men  in 
parliament  are  making  their  way  down  to 
the  two  Houses,  more  especially  towards 
the  lower  House,  where  public  business  be¬ 
gins  at  half-past  four.  There  is  a  constant 
stream  of  people ;  but,  even  if  there  were 
not  that  source  of  amusement,  there  is 
enough  to  engage  the  attention  in  the  his¬ 
torical  associations  of  the  place — the  won¬ 
drous  contrasts  every  time-honored  spot 
presents  between  its  past  and  its  present 
existence.  But  we  have  enough  of  living 
objects  to  arrest  our  notice.  Can  you 
pick  out,  from  the  numerous  pedestrians 
who  pass,  those  who  are  members  of  the 
legislature  }  can  you  distinguish  them  from 
the  crowd  of  loungers,  lawyers,  parliament¬ 
ary  agents,  witnesses,  and  country  cousins, 
who  are  accustomed,  about  this  hour  of  the 


day,  to  frequent  this  highway  of  British 
celebrities.^  No  :  he  is  not  an  M.  P.  ;  he 
is  a  newly-made  Queen’s  counsel :  but  you 
have  made  a  very  fair  guess,  for  his  honors 
are  yet  blushing  on  him,  and  he  walks  with 
quite  as  much  pomposity  and  consciousness 
of  importance  as  if  he  were  a  real  veritable 
member  of  parliament.  You  may  know  an 
M.P.  in  London,  as  you  may  know  an 
Englishman  in  Paris — by  his  lofty  bearing. 
See  the  proud,  haughty  Briton,  stalking 
along  the  Boulevard  !  He  seems  to  think 
the  country  and  all  it  contains  is  his  by 
right  of  conquest,  or  that  he  is  one  of  the 
natural  lords  of  the  earth.  So  with  an 
M.P.  going  down  to  the  House.  W’ith 
crest  erect  and  chest  expanded  he  stalks 
along ;  with  eyes  not  deigning  to  look  down, 
he  sniffs  the  air,  and  holds  himself  aloof, 
like  some  superior  being.  The  only  human 
creature  he  will  condescend  to  notice  is 
some  other  M.P.,  as  proud  and  consequen¬ 
tial-  as  himself.  But  who  is  he  that  has  so 
wondrously  unbent  this  stiff  automaton  ? 
A  rather  shabby  looking  man,  and  none  of 
the  cleanest.  Positively,  the  M.P.  bends 
to  him — speaks  to  him — bows  to  him  at 
parting  ! '  It  is  a  constituent,  and  a  general 
election  is  at  hand. 

But  let  us  leave  our  general  speculations. 
There  comes  one  along  the  pavement,  who 
walks  not  proudly,  yet  has  a  “  presence” 
upon  him  not  to  bo  passed  over.  Small, 
even  diminutive  as  he  is,  what  a  dignity 
there  is  in  his  carriage  !  It  seems  the  dig¬ 
nity  not  so  much  of  pride  as  of  extreme 
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modesty  or  reserve.  And  yet,’ if  you  look 
again,  there  is  much  self-reliance  in  that 
firm  though  rather  precise  and  measured 
step.  What  composure  !  what  gravity  ! 
what  quiet  self-absorption  !  How  plain, 
unpretending,  his  black  frock  coat  and  loose 
trowsers,  made  in  no  fashion  of  the  hour, 
yet  fitting  well,  and  unprofaned  by  even  a 
grain  of  dust !  And  how  dazzlingly  white 
.the  linen  is,  contrasted  with  the  jet-black 
silk  neck-tie  !  Upon  the  whole,  what  a 
perfect  air  of  unstudied  neatness  !  Look 
again,  and  you  will  observe  that  although 
so  small  in  stature,  and  formed,  in  face, 
hands,  and  feet,  on  so  petite  a  scale,  he 
grows  on  you  the  more  you  regard  him. 
He  occupies  in  your  vision  the  whole  of 
that  broad  pavement,  as  Edmund  Kean 
used  to  “  fill”  the  stage.  Observe  well  his 
countenance.  It  is  pale  with  much  think¬ 
ing  and  long  vigils.  It  has  a  character  of 
gravity  and  wisdom.  It  looks  like  the 
Memnon’s  head  at  the  British  Museum  seen 
through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope.  It 
is  as  an  heroic  head  dwarfed.  The  brow, 
how  wide — the  eyebrows,  how  boldly, 
strongly  drawn.  You  cannot  see  the  depth 
of  the  forehead,  it  is  so  overshadowed  by 
that  rather  sombre  broad-brimmed  hat. 
But  the  nose,  how  beautifully  formed,  how 
straight  and  delicate  ;  the  mouth,  clearly 
marked  and  well  defined  ;  the  lips,  how 
finely  chiselled ;  and  on  all  the  counte¬ 
nance  what  benevolence  !  He  raises  his 
eyes  as  he  passes  on  :  they  arc  clear,  deep, 
mild.  As  the  glance  rests  for  a  moment, 
it  reveals  a  thoughtful,  regulated  mind.  | 
He  is  gone  ;  and  you  observe  as  he  pursues 
his  wav  down  Parliament  street  with  firm, 
but  slow  and  cautious  step,  with  what  in¬ 
stinctive  respect  he  is  treated,  even  by  those 
who  do  not  know  that  he  is  Lord  John 
Russell,  now  Prime  Minister  of  England. 

Prime  Minister  of  England  !  Think  of 
the  combination  of  qualities — the  know¬ 
ledge,  the  self-command,  the  tact,  the  un¬ 
ceasing  labor  required  in  order  to  fill  that 
proud  position  !  And  to  fill  it,  too,  as  it 
has  been  filled  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  when,  not  the  favor  of  the  Sovereign, 
or  the  sinister  influence  of  an  aristocracy 
usurping  popular  rights,  and  bolstering  up 
some  subservient  nominee,  but  the  deli¬ 
berate  approval  of  the  whole  people — of  the 
enlightened,  many-minded  people  of  Eng¬ 
land — has  been  the  test  of  fitness.  And 
what  a  history  does  not  the  phrase  itself 
unfold  !  what  a  series  of  struggles,  what  an 
eventful  life  of  toil,  of  ambition,  of 


triumphs,  of  disappointments,  must  not  a 
man  endure  w’ho  in  this  country,  wliatcver 
may  have  been  his  original  station,  rises  by 
his  talents  alone  to  the  highest  political 
position  in  the  kingdom,  and  rules  by  uni¬ 
versal  consent  of  the  most  gifted  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  We  Englishmen  allow  our¬ 
selves  much  license  in  speaking  of  our 
political  governors  ;  but  how’ever  w’3  may 
attack  and  abuse  them  in  the  heat  of  party 
passions,  we  are  never  backward  in  doing 
justice  to  their  personal  merits.  Tory, 
whig,  and  radical,  arc  all  alike  in  that  re¬ 
spect. 

But  this  Lord  John  Russell  has  been  one 
of  the  most  unlucky  men  in  her  Majesty’s 
dominions.  Entitled,  by  his  policy  and 
position,  long  since  to  hold  the  highest 
place,  he  has  ever  been  disappointed. 
Tantalized  for  years  with  the  glittering  cup 
held  up  to  his  grasp,  it  has  been  his  doom 
ever  to  see  it  seized  by  the  hand  of  a  rival. 
He  has  always  prepared  the  way  for  an¬ 
other’s  triumph.  And  now  he  deserves  a 
better  fate  than  to  be  a  stop-gap  Premier 
— forced  into  office  almost  against  his  will, 
and  obliged  to  seem  the  author  of  contra¬ 
dictory,  and  possibly  unpopular,  measures. 
But  he  struggles  nobly  against  his  fate. 
No  man  could  have  made  more  than  he  has 
of  so  untoward  a  position.  However,  we 
do  not  deal  with  politics,  except  by  way  of 
illustration  :  let  us  content  ourselves  with 
a  very  brief  enumeration  of  the  main  facts 
I  of  his  early  career,  with  which  those  who 
have  only  regarded  him  as  a  party  leader' 
may  not  be  acquainted  ;  and  then  we  will 
sketch  a  few  points  of  his  character.  He 
is  the  third  and  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Bedford,  by  his  first  wife,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Viscount  Torrington.  He  was  born 
on  the  19th  August,  1792,  and  first  went 
to  school  at  Sandwich.  From  thence  he 
went  to  Cambridge,  where,  however,  he  did 
not  particularly  distinguish  himself.  In 
1814,  he  entered  Parliament  as  member  for 
Tavistock,  and  made  his  maiden  speech  in 
the  July  of  that  year,  on  the  Alien  Act 
Repeal  Bill.  To  follow  him  minutely  in 
his  parliamentary  career  is  unnecessary, 
and  would  be  unprofitable.  In  1819  he  be¬ 
gan  that  parliamentary  agitation  of  the 
question  of  reform  which  he  continued 
during  a  series  of  years,  and  which  ended 
in  his  being  selected  to  bring  in  the  great 
Reform  Bill  itself.  In  1820  he  was  re¬ 
turned  for  Huntingdonshire,  but  in  1826 
he  lost  his  seat  (owing  to  his  advocacy  of 
Catholic  emancipation),  and  sat/or  Bandon 
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Bridge.  He  then  again  represented  Tavis-  John  Russell,  and  pointed  the  attention  of 
tock.  In  1831  he  was  returned  for  the  county  the  country  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  being 
of  Devon  ;  but  in  1835  he  was  rejected  on  more  fit  to  govern  than  he.  Perhaps  Lord 
account  of  his  support  of  the  appropriation  John  may  take  some  notice  of  him  to-night; 
clause,  on  the  occasion  afforded  by  his  re-  so  that  we  shall  hear  him  speak  under 
Euming  office  with  the  Melbourne  cabinet,  favorable  circumstances.  A  little  further 
on  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  on  than  he,  is  Mr.  Macaulay,  the- portly 
was  then  elected  for  Stroud,  for  which  man  with  a  pale,  bilious  complexion,  but 
borough  he  sat  till  the  general  election  of  round,  full  face,  as  if  the  sun  of  Hindostan 
1841,  when  he  was  returned  for  London,  had  had  power  to  steal  his  color,  but  not  to 
His  subsequent  public  life  has’ been  a  series  sap  his  constitution.  I  need  not  remind 
of  struggles  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  power,  you  of  his  brilliant  triumphs  in  literature 
in  which  he  has  regularly  laid  down  prin-  and  oratory.  The  little,  fragile,  pale, 
ciples  which  have  been  accepted  by  the  small-faced  man,  w-ith  massive  forehead 
public,  while  his  rival  has  by  favor  of  cir-  and  gleaming  eyes,  is  Mr.  Sheil.  Next  him 
cumstances,  and  a  most  opportune  plasticity  sits  Lord  Palmerston,  a  debater,  when  he 
of  character,  as  regularly  succeeded  in  chooses,  of  first-rate  powers,  and  a  foreign 
standing  before  the  world  as  the  minister  minister  of  universal  information,  remark- 
who  has  carried  them  out.  In  this  respect  able  insight,  and  grand  views,  but  fettered 
Lord  John  Russell  suffers  a  double  disad-  by  circumstances.  That  tall  thin  person, 
vantage — not  merely  in  the  deprivation  of  with  handsome  expressive  features,  and  who 
present  power,  but  also  in  possible  exclu-  seems  pale  more  from  hard  work  than  ill- 
sion  from  future  fame  ;  for  history,  which  ness,  is  Sir  George  Grey,  the  Home  Secre- 
seeks  for,  and  seizes  on  strong  and  promi-  tary— a  man  of  developing  talents,  and  an 
nent  events  and  characters,  may  overlook  excellent  minister :  and  next  him  is  Mr. 
his  silent  services,  in  recording  the  more  Labouchere,  the  descendant  of  a  Huguenot, 
grand  and  attractive  triumphs  of  Sir  Robert  and  preserving  in  face,  voice,  and  character. 
Peel.  all  the  marks  of  a  French  origin.  He  is 

While  we  have  been  indulging  in  these  the  Irish  Secretary,  and  a  first-rate  man  of 
retrospections  and  reflections,  Lord  John  business.  He  with  the  silvery  hair,  florid 
Russell  has  made  his  way  down  to  the  House  complexion,  youthful  air,  almost  boyish 
of  Commons.  Let  us  follow  him  there.  Up  face,  and  projecting  nether  lip,  is  Lord 
all  sorts  of  matted  staircases,  through  all  Morpeth,  the  most  popular  of  the  Whig 
sorts  of  winding  passages,  with  doors  on  ministers — a  man  of  unaffected  manners, 
each  side,  mysteriously  numbered,  from  frank  nature,  good  debating  talents,  ex- 
which  issue  now  and  then,  as  we  pass,  plain,  tensive  information,  business  habits,  and 
ill-dressed,  very  tired-looking  persons  (M.  unflinching  honesty  of  purpose.  And  if 
P.’s  who  have  been  all  day  serving  on  you  run  your  eye  along  the  serried  ranks 
committees),  and  you  find  yourself  at  the  that  fill  the  benches  up  to  the  wall,  you 
lower  end  of  that  long,  plain,  chapel-like  will  see  many  a  face  denoting  high  intellec- 
building,  the  temporary  House  of  Commons,  tual  powers,  many  a  favorite  of  the  people. 
You  are  in  what  is  called  the  speaker’s  gal-  many  a  successful  lawyer,  many  a  million- 
lery — a  row  of  exclusive  seats,  sliced  off  aire.  They  form  a  powerful  and  compact 
from  the  front  of  the  strangers’  gallery,  and  party — one  which  any  man — however  great 
used  to  accommodate  the  private  friends  of  his  fame,  might  well  be  proud  to  lead, 
the  members.  Run  your  eye  along  the  But  why  do  1  draw  your  attention  to 
front  bench  on  the  left-hand  side.  It  ac-  these  distinguished  men — but  a  few  of  those 
commodates  many  men  whose  names  are  who  constitute  the  Liberal  party  }  It  is 
bruited  abroad,  some  of  world-wide  repu-  that  you  may  the  better  estimate  the  value 
tation.  One  of  the  nearest — mark  well —  and  importance  of  him  in  whom  they  place 
that  small,  pale,  debilitated-looking  man,  so  much  confidence  as  to  have  made  him 
with  head  of  Roman  mould,  and  finely  out-  their  leader. 

lined  features,  but  with  a  restless,  dissatis-  Silent,  abstracted,  with  his  face  oversha- 
fied  aspect.  It  is  Mr.  Roebuck — a  politi-  dowed  by  his  hat,  one  leg  crossed  over  the 
cian  of  unimpeached  virtue,  sternly  devoted  knee  of  the  other,  and  deeply  absorbed  in 
to  the  public  good,  and  a  speaker  of  no  mean  reading  some  dispatches  that  have  just 
pretensions,  but  unfortunate  in  having  an  been  brought  to  him  in  the  red  box,  the 
incorrigible  acerbity  of  temper.  He  last  key  of  which  dangles  from  his  eye-glass 
night  made  a  very  severe  attack  on  Lord  chain,  sits  Lord  John  Russell,  the  diminu- 
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tive  but  imposing  man  who  passed  us  so 
modestly  in  the  street,  but  who  here  is  able 
to  give  the  law  to,  and  take  the  lead  of, 
some  of  the  elite  of  his  contemporaries 
He  is  about  to  go  through  half-an-hour  of 
ministerial  purgatory  ;  he  is  going,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  jocular  phrase  current  in  the 
House,  to  say  his  “  catechism.”  From 
about  a  quarter  to  five  to  a  quarter  past, 
the  ministers  are  always  down  in  their 
places  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  in 
order  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  be 
put  to  them  on  the  general  policy  of  the 
country,  or  on  the  business  of  their  particu¬ 
lar  department,  either  by  the  leader  of  the 
opposition,  or  by  any  private  members  of 
parliament.  The  Prime  Minister,  of 
course,  usually  comes  in  for  a  very  large 
share  of  this  nightly  torture  ;  but  no  man 
bears  it  better  than  Lord  John  Russell. 
Sir  James  Graham  used  to  be  one  of  the 
most  happy  artists  in  the  way  of  getting  rid 
of  troublesome  questioners  ;  but  he  always 
did  it  at  the  expense  of  the  feelings  of  the 
questioner,  leaving  him  and  the  house  under 
an  unsatisfactory  impression.  Sir  R.  Peel 
was  also  remarkably  expert  in  the  same 
way.  Questions  used  to  shower  on  him, 
and  fall  oflf  again,  like  drops  of  water  from 
an  oil  skin.  Yet  even  he  used  too  transpa¬ 
rent  a  cajolery.  Rut  Lord  John  Russell  is 
quite  as  successful  as  either,  and  his 
triumphs  are  not  so  costly.  He  generally 
contrives  to  give  satisfaction,  even  when  he 
cannot  always  afibrd  information. 

See  !  A  burly  man,  with  florid  face  and 
flaxen  hair,  and  a  good-humored  smile,  has 
risen  on  the  opposition  side,  and  put  a 
<juestion,  in  which,  cleverly  enough,  he  has 
contrived  to  insinuate  a  sarcastic  speech. 
He  is  quizzing  the  government  for  their 
want  of  any  fixed  policy  ;  or  he  has  disco¬ 
vered  some  new  poor  law  grievance  ;  or — 
anything,  in  short,  out  of  which  he  can 
make  a  good  hit  for  the  electors  of  Fins¬ 
bury.  It  is  Mr.  VVakley!  one  of  the  most 
honest  and  hardworking  members  of  the 
House.  He  and  Lord  John  Russell  are  old 
political  allies;  but  Mr.  Wakley  does  not 
think  the  noble  lord  has  gone  either  fast 
enough  or  far  enough  ;  and  now  and  then 
they  have  had  little  tiflfs — mere  lovers’ 
quarrels,  however ;  for  they  generally 
“  make  it  up”  again  very  soon.  On  this 
occasion.  Lord  John  has  confined  himself 
to  answering  his  question.  Perhaps  he  does 
not  wish  to  weaken  the  effect  of  the  great 
ministerial  statement  he  has  to  make  to¬ 
night,  by  drawing  attention  to  any  mere 
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personal  matter.  And  the  members  gene¬ 
rally  appear  equally  anxious  ;  for  although 
they  generally  prefer  to  a.sk  their  questions 
when  there  is  a  crowded  House,  because 
they  are  more  universally  listened  to,  they 
have  asked  fewer  than  ever  to-night. 

Aye  !  now  there  seems  a  stir  of  attention 
all  through  the  House;  the  members  all 
settle  themselves  in  the  best  positions  for 
hearing ;  and  those  in  the  back  rows  crane 
their  necks  forward.  The  little  statesman 
in  black  has  long  since  laid  aside  his  papers 
and  locked  his  red  box.  He  rises,  says 
something  confidentially  to  the  Speaker, 
and  sits  down  again ;  and  now  you  hear 
the  sonorous  voice  from  the  chair  say  aloud 
“  that  the  order  of  the  day  be  now  read.” 
Whereupon  Lord  John  Russell  rises  once 
more,  stretches  out  his  arm,  steps  up  to  the 
table,  then  back  again,  as  if  he  had  not 
quite  made  up  his  mind  to  begin ;  then 
turns  round  and  looks  at  the  Speaker,  then 
turns  round  the  other  way  and  looks  at  the 
House,  and  at  last  comes  out  with  a  “  Sar! 
hevin — ar — given  notice — ar — that  I  should 

take  this  opportoonity — ar” - and  so  on. 

“  Well!  Is  that  what  they  call  oratory  in 
the  House  of  Commons.^  ^^"hy,  we  can 
show  you  a  better  specimen  at  our  borough 
meetings  !”  Softly,  good  stranger;  wait  a 
little.  No  doubt  the  manner  is  affected  ; 
no  doubt  there  is  too  much  of  that  semi- 
aristocratic  drawl ;  no  doubt  the  style  is 
slovenly ;  the  language  rather  commonplace 
at  present ;  no  doubt  the  voice  seems 
strangely  strained ;  as  though  a  very  little 
man  were  trying  to  talk  like  a  very  big  one. 
But  listen  again.  You  will  find  something 
better  soon.  Do  you  hear  that  sentiment.^ 
Did  you  ever  hear  political  wisdom  for  the 
people  put  before  in  much  fewer  words,  or 
more  portable  by  the  meanest  understand¬ 
ing.'  Perhaps  you  do  not  well  understand 
the  subject  he  has  risen  to  speak  upon }  No. 
Well,  I’ll  engage  that  by  the  time  you  have 
the  whole  of  his  speech,  you  shall  not  only 
thoroughly  know  all  the  facts  and  figures 
that  need  be  known,  but  that  you  shall  also 
get  a  clear  insight  into  all  the  moral  and 
political  considerations  that  bear  on  it — in 
fact,  that  you  shall  know  about  it  as  much 
as  the  greatest  statesman  in  the  country. 
How  exquisitely  clear  is  the  whole  dis-, 
course  !  From  the  first  small  beginnings* 
down  to  the  broad,  grand  peroration  where 
he  sums  up  all,  how  it  bears  the  subject  on 
its  bosom,  how  it  fertilizes  the  minds  of  the! 
audience.  Like  some  river  stream,  clear' 
and  pellucid  at  its  source,  that  winds  its 
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devious  course  throujih  various  tracks,  now  | 
pausin"  on  its  pchbly  bod,  now  shooting 
arrow-likc  along,  now  widening  and  swelling 
into  deep  lake-like  pools,  now  bearing  down 
all  obstacles,  till  at  last  it  pours  its  full 
volume  at  its  outlet.  If  some  sentences  arc 
labored  and  involved,  how  terse  and  epi¬ 
grammatic  are  others !  Mark  the  simpli¬ 
city  of  the  diction  :  the  powerful  vSaxon 
words  !  How  happy  the  illustrations,  never 
strained  or  sought  after,  yet  always  ready 
at  the  opportune  moment.  He  no  longer 
hems  !  and  has  !  He  is  on  the  full  tide  of 
his  philosophic  spirit.  How  finely  he  in¬ 
culcates  his  noble  maxims  of  public  con¬ 
duct,  how  naturally  and  unaffectedly  he 
draws  the  mind  to  contemplate  the  right 
and  the  just,  not  despising  even  the  expe¬ 
dient  !  Observe  how  animated  and  inte¬ 
rested  the  House  have  become.  He  holds 
them  all  in  a  chain,  to  which  he  adds  new 
links  at  each  new  argument,  each  new  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  well  regulated  and  states¬ 
manlike  mind.  Review  all  he  has  been 
saying,  and  you  will  confess  how  he  has 
impressed  you  with  his  self-possession,  his 
coolness,  his  generalship,  his  extensive  in¬ 
formation,  his  insight,  his  wonderful  faculty 
of  making  the  philosophy  of  politics  easy  to 
the  meanest  understandings. 

But  this  is  only  one  phase  of  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  character.  A  party  leader  is  not 
merely  required  to  make  expositions  of 
policy,  or  to  give  the  word  of  command  and 
mark  out  manoeuvres :  he  is  sometimes 
obliged  to  stand  forward  in  single  combat. 
And  he  must  also  be  able  to  handle  his 
weapons  as  well  as  the  bravest  or  most  skil¬ 
ful  of  his  host ;  or  men  will  not  be  content 
to  follow  his  lead,  or  even  to  allow  him  to 
fight  their  battles.  Now  Lord  John  Russell 
does  not  make  much  pretence,  but  he  is 
very  brave  and  skilful  nevertheless.  Like 
David,  with  only  his  courage  and  his  poor 
sling,  he  has  many  times  stood  up  against 
fearful  odds,  and  yet  has  prevailed,  it  is 
quite  a  treat  to  sec  him  ri<licnling  or  de¬ 
molishing  anybody  ;  his  proceedings  are  so 
quiet  and  unas.suming,  yet  .so  masterly.  If 
it  be  a  mere  answer  to  an  argument,  it  is 
put  so  simply  and  forcibly ;  if  it  be  an  anec¬ 
dote  or  an  illustration,  it  is  introduced  .so 
aptly  and  humorously  ;  if  it  be  necessary 
to  quiz  an  opponent  or  to  set  him  down,  it 
is  done  so  effectually,  yet  with  so  much 
dignity.  The  grave,  small,  sedate  face  be¬ 
comes  illumined  by  sly  humor  (never  ill- 
natured),  the  mouth  relaxes,  and  heralds 
by  a  .‘smile  the  irony  in  which  the  rebuke  is  1 


to  be  conveyed  ;  and  the  whole  object  is 
effected  by  a  few  simple  artistic  touches, 
which  leave  irresistibly  the  impression  on 
your  mind  of  latent  power.  Nay,  even  the 
object  of  the  rebuke  seems  to  feel  its  force 
and  necessity,  and  to  sit  down  quietly  under 
it.  Lord  John  is  very  impartial  in  admi¬ 
nistering  these  castigations.  Sometimes,  if 
he  has  been  very  hard  run,  for  instance,  by 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  about  Irish  rail¬ 
ways,  he  will  read  that  aspiring  leader  such 
a  lesson  as  will  make  him  heartily  wish  him¬ 
self  back  into  the  ranks,  and  that  ho  had 
never  taken  on  himself  those  arduous  du¬ 
ties.  At  other  times  the  noble  lord  will 
quiz  Sir  Robert  Peel  ;  at  others,  Mr. 
Bright  or  Mr.  Waklcy.  But  when  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Hou.se,  we  anticipated  he  might 
retort  on  i\Ir.  Roebuck  for  some  of  the  se¬ 
vere  things  he  had  been  saying  against  the 
government,  and  his  open  propitiation 
of  Sir  R.  Peel.  By  degrees  he  approaches 
that  part  of  his  discourse  which  bears  on  the 
honorable  member,  who  sits  as  usual  in 
triumphant  unconsciousness.  But  now  he 
hears  his  name  ;  he  pricks  up  his  ears  ! 
And  what  an  iron  pencil  is  etching 
his  character  in  his  own  aqua  forth! 
How  true  the  sketch,  how  strong  the  points 
of  censure  selected  !  He  who  is  always  the 
censor  of  his  fellow-men,  who  imputes  sor¬ 
did  motives  to  all,  who  sees  only  the  bleak, 
dark  side  of  men  and  things,  how  gently, 
yet  how  powerfully,  is  he  rebuked !  How 
delicate,  yet  how  severe,  is  the  satire  !  Nay, 
he  seems  himself  almost  conscious  of  its 
truth  :  he  does  not  attempt  a  reply,  as  he 
would  to  a  more  rude  or  malevolent  anta¬ 
gonist.  And  even  his  admirers  are  not 
angry  with  the  .satiri.st ;  for  they  see  so 
many  noble  and  useful  qualities  in  that 
stern  little  Tribune,  the  member  for  Bath, 
tliat  they  would  fain  see  them  no  longer 
.shadowed  by  infirmity  of  temper  or  obli¬ 
quity  of  moral  vision. 

And  now  you  have  seen  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell  in  almost  every  aspect  he  wears  in  pub¬ 
lic.  But  that  is  not  half  his  usefulness. 

1 1  is  integrity  is  a  proverb.  He  has  more 
personal  fritgjds  than  Sir  R.  Peel  ;  because 
he  has  been  a  more  steady  and  consistent 
j  friend,  though  not  so  successful,  of  liberal 
I  principles.  Had  not  Lord  John  prepared 
!  the  wav.  Sir  Robert  could  never  have  car- 
{ lied  his  great  measures.  As  a  statesman 
and  party  leader.  Lord  John  sways  by  firm¬ 
ness  and  quiet  dignity  ;  Sir  Robert  Peel 
by  dictatorship  and  cold  reserve.  In  general 
knowledge  they  are  nearly  equal ;  but 
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Lord  John  Russell  has  been  what  Sir  R. 
Peel  has  never  been,  an  author,  both  as  a 
historian  and  a  poet.  But  it  will  not  be  in 
this  capacity  that  he  will  go  down  to  pos¬ 
terity  :  it  will  be  as  having  been  the  cham¬ 


pion  of  human  freedom,  the  advocate  of 
popular  rights,  in  years  when  such  ques¬ 
tions  were  unpopular,  and  above  all  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  man  who  was  trusted  to  pro¬ 
pose  the  Reform  Bill. 


From  Bent  ley’i  Miscellany. 

MEMOIR  OF  JAMES  FENIMORE  COOPER. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  PILOT,”  ‘‘  THE  SPY,”  ETC. 

BY  W.  R.  r.RisWOLD,  ESQ. 


William  Cooper,  the  emigrant  ancestor 
of  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  arrived  in 
America  in  1679,  and  settled  at  Burling¬ 
ton,  in  New  Jersey.  He  immediately  took 
an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  for  his 
name  appears  in  the  list  of  members  of  the 
colonial  legislature  for  1681.  In  1687,  or 
subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  Penn  at 
Philadelphia,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  land 
opposite  the  new  city,  extending  several 
miles  along  the  margin  of  tlic  Delaware  and 
the  tributary  stream,  which  has  since  borne 
the  name  of  Cooper’s  Creek.  The  branch 
of  the  family  to  which  the  novelist  belongs 
removed  more  than  a  century  since  into 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  State  his  father 
was  born.  He  married  early,  and  while  a 
young  man  established  himself  at  a  hamlet 
in  Burlington  county.  New  Jersey,  which 
continues  to  be  known  by  his  name,  and 
afterwards  in  the  city  of  Burlington.  Hav¬ 
ing  become  possessed  of  extensive  tracts  of 
land  on  the  border  of  Otsego  Lake,  in  cen¬ 
tral  New  York,  he  began  the  settlement  of 
his  estate  there  in  the  autumn  of  1783,  and 
in  the  following  spring  erected  the  first 
house  in  Cooperstown.  From  this  time 
until  1790,  Judge  Cooper  resided  altern¬ 
ately  at  Cooperstown  and  Burlington,  keep¬ 
ing  up  an  establishment  at  both  places. 

James  Fenimore  Cooper  was  born  at 
Burlington  on  the  1.5th  of  September, 
1789,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  was  carried 
to  the  new  home  of  his  family,  of  which  he 
is  now  proprietor.  Judge  Cooper  being  a 
member  of  the  Congress,  which  then  held 
its  sessions  in  Philadelphia,  his  family  re¬ 
mained  much  of  the  time  at  Burlington, 
where  our  author,  when  but  six  years  of  age, 
commenced,  under  a  private  tutor  of  some 
eminence,  his  classical  education.  In 
1800,  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  family 


of  Rev.  Thomas  Ellison,  rector  of  St. 
Peter’s,  in  Albany,  who  had  fitted  for  the 
university  three  of  his  elder  brothers,  and 
on  the  death  of  that  accomplished  teacher 
was  sent  to  New  Haven,  where  he  completed 
his  preparatory  studies.  He  entered  Yale 
College  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  term 
for  1802.  Here  he  maintained  a  respecta¬ 
ble  position,  and  in  the  ancient  languages 
particularly  had  no  superior  in  his  class. 

In  1805,  he  (piitted  the  college,  and, 
obtaining  a  midshipman’s  warrant,  entered 
the  American  navy.  His  frank,  generous, 
and  daring  nature  made  him  a  favorite,  and 
admirably  fitted  him  for  the  service,  in 
which  he  would  unquestionably  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  highest  honors,  had  he  not  finally 
made  choice  of  the  ease  and  quiet  of  the 
life  of  a  private  gentleman.  After  six  years 
afloat,  six  years  not  iinprofitably  passed, 
since  they  gave  him  that  knowledge  of  mari¬ 
time  affairs  which  enabled  him  subsequently, 
almost  without  an  eftbrt,  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  all  writers  who  in  any  period 
have  attempted  the  description  of  the  sea, 
he  resigned  his  office,  and  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1811,  was  married  to  Miss  De 
Lancey,  a  sister  of  the  present  Bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  Western  New  York,  and  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
influential  families  in  America.  Before 
removing  to  Cooperstown,  he  resided  a  short 
time  in  Westchester,  near  New  York,  and 
here  he  commenced  his  career  as  an  author. 
His  first  book  was  “  Precaution.”  This 
work  was  undertaken  under  circumstances 
purely  accidental,  and  published  under 
great  disadvantages.  Its  success  was  mode¬ 
rate.  It  is  a  ludicrous  evidence  of  the 
value  of  critical  opinion  in  America,  that 
“  Precaution”  was  thought  to  discover  so 
much  knowledge  of  English  society  as  to  raise 
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a  question  whether  its  alleprcd  author  could 
have  written  it.  More  reputation  for  this 
sort  of  knowledge  accrued  to  Mr.  Cooper 
from  “  Precaution,”  than  from  his  subse¬ 
quent  real  work  on  England.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Loudon,  and  passed  for  an  Eng¬ 
lish  novel.  The  “  followed.  No 

one  will  dispute  the  success  of  this  “  Tale 
of  the  Neutral  Ground.”  It  was  almost 
immediately  published  also  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.  The  novelty  of  an  American  book 
of  this  character  probably  contributed  to 
give  it  circulation.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  all  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  United 
States  looked  coldly  upon  it,  though  the 
country  did  not.  It  was  decidedly  the  best 
historical  romance  then  written  by  an  Ame¬ 
rican  ;  not  without  faults,  indeed,  but  with 
a  fair  plot,  clearly  and  strongly  drawn  cha¬ 
racters,  and  exhibiting  great  boldness  and 
originality  of  conception.  Its  succe.ss  was 
perhaps  decisive  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  career, 
and  it  gave  an  extraordinary  impulse  to 
literature  in  the  United  States,  more  than 
anything  that  had  before  occurred  ;  it 
roused  the  people  from  their  feelings  of 
intellectual  dependence.  In  1823,  appe.ar- 
cd  “  The  Pioneers.”  This  book,  it  seems 
to  me,  has  always  had  a  reputation  partly 
factitious.  It  is  the  poorest  of  the  “  Lea¬ 
ther  Stocking”  tales,  nor  was  its  succe.ss 
cither  marked  or  spontaneous.  Still  it  was 
very  well  received,  though  it  was  thought  to 
he  a  proof  that  the  author  was  written  out. 
With  this  book  commences  the  absurdity  of 
saying  Mr.  Cooper  introduced  family  traits 
and  family  history  into  his  novels.  The 
Pilot”  succeeded.  I'he  success  of  “  The 
Pilot”  was  at  first  a  little  doubtful  in  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  but  England  gave  it  a  reputation 
which  it  still  maintains.  It  is  due  to  Ilos-  i 
ton  to  say  that  its  popularity  was  first  mani¬ 
fested  there.  1  say  due  to  Boston,  not 
from  considerations  of  merit  in  the  bo(»k, 
but  because,  for  some  reason,  prai.se  for 
Mr.  Cooper  from  New  England  has  been 
so  rare.  America  has  no  original  litera¬ 
ture,  it  is  said.  Where  can  the  model  of 
“  The  Pilot”  be  found  ?  I  know  of  no¬ 
thing  which  could  have  suggested  it  but  the 
following  fact,  which  was  related  to  me  in 
a  conversation  with  Mr.  Cooper.  “  The 
Pirate”  had  been  published  a  short  time 
before.  Talking  with  the  late  Charles 
Wilkes,  of  New  York,  a  man  of  taste  and 
judgment,  our  author  heard  the  universal  j 
knowledge  of  Scott  extolled,  and  the  sea  j 
portions  of  “  The  Pirate”  cited  as  a  proof.  ! 
He  laughed  at  the  idea,  as  most  seamen  ! 


would,  and  the  discussion  ended  by  his 
promising  to  write  a  sea  story  which  could 
be  read  by  landsmen,  while  seamen  should 
feel  its  truth.  “  The  Pilot”  was  the  fruit 
of  that  conversation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  novels  of  the  time,  and  every¬ 
where  obtained  instant  and  high  applause. 
‘‘  Lionel  Lincoln”  followed.  This  was  a 
second  attempt  to  embody  history  in  an 
American  work  of  fiction.  It  failed,  and 
perhaps  justly  ;  yet  it  contained  one  of  the 
nicest  delineations  of  character  in  Mr. 
Cooper’s  works.  I  know  of  no  instance  in 
which  the  distinction  between  a  luaniao 
and  an  idiot  is  so  admirably  drawn.  The 
setting  was  bad,  however,  and  the  picture 
was  not  examined.  In  1820,  came  “  Tho 
La.st  of  the  Mohicans.”  This  book  suc¬ 
ceeded  from  the  first,  and  all  over  Chris¬ 
tendom.  It  has  strong  and  weak  parts, 
but  it  was  purely  original,  and  originality 
always  occupies  the  ground.  In  this  respect 
it  is  like  “  'I'he  Pilot.”  After  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  “  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,” 
Mr.  Cooper  went ‘to  Europe,  where  his 
reputation  was  already  e.stablished  as  one 
of  the  greatest  writers  of  romantic  fiction 
which  our  age,  more  prolific  in  men  of 
genius  than  any  other,  had  produced.  The 
first  of  his  works  after  he  left  the  United 
States  was  “  The  Prairie.”  Its  success  was 
decided  and  immediate.  By  the  French 
and  English  critics  it  was  deemed  the  best 
of  his  stories  of  Indian  life.  It  has  one 
leading  fault,  however,  that  of  introducing 
any  character  superior  to  the  family  of  the 
squatter.  Of  tliis  fault  Mr.  Cooper  was 
himself  aware,  before  he  finished  the  work  ; 
but  as  he  wrote  and  printed  simultaneously, 
it  was  not  ea.sy  to  correct  it.  In  this  book, 
notwithstanding.  Natty  Bumpo  is  quite  up 
to  his  mark,  and  is  surpassed  only  in  “  The 
Pathfinder.”  The  reputation  of  “  Tho 
Prairie,”  like  that  of  “  The  Pioneers,”  is 
in  a  large  degree  owing  to  the  opinions  of 
the  reviews ;  it  is  always  a  fault  in  a  book 
that  appeals  to  human  sympathies,  that  it 
fails  with  the  multitude.  In  what  relates 
to  taste,  the  multitude  is  of  no  great  au¬ 
thority  ;  but  in  all  that  is  connected  with 
feeling,  they  are  the  highest  ;  and  for  this 
simple  reason,  that  as  man  becomes  sophis¬ 
ticated,  lie  deviates  from  nature,  the  only 
true  source  of  all  our  sympathies.  Our 
foldings  are  doubtle.ss  improved  by  refine¬ 
ment,  and  vice  versa  ;  but  their  roots  are 
^«t^uck  ill  the  human  heart,  and  what  fails 
to  touch  the  heart,  in  these  particulars, 
fails,  while  that  which  does  touch  it,  sue- 
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ceods  ;  the  perfection  of  this  sOrt  of  writing 
is  that  which  pleases  equally  the  head  and 
the  heart.  “  The  Red  Rover”  followed 
“  The  Prairie.”  Its  success  surpassed  that 
of  any  of  its  predecessors.  It  was  written 
and  printed  in  Paris,  and  all  in  a  few 
months.  Its  merits  and  its  reception  prove 
the  accuracy  of  those  gentlemen  who  allege 
that  Mr.  ("ooper  never  wrote  a  successful 
book  after  he  left  the  United  States.  It 
is  certainly  a  stronger  work  than  “"The 
Pilot,”  though  not  without  considerable 
faults.  “  The  Wept  of  Wish-ton-Wish,” 
or  “  The  Borderers,”  was  the  next  novel. 
“  The  Water  Witch’’  succeeded. 

Of  all  Americans  who  ever  visited  Eu¬ 
rope,  Mr.  Cooper  contributed  most  to  his 
country’s  reputation.  His  high  character 
made  him  everywhere  welcome  ;  there  was 
no  circle,  however  aristocratic  and  distin¬ 
guished,  in  which,  if  he  appeared  in  it,  he 
was  not  the  observed  of  all  observers  ;  and 
he  had  the  somewhat  singular  merit  of 
never  forgetting  that  he  was  an  American. 
Halleck,  in  his  admirable  poem  of  Red 
Jacket,  says  well  of  him — 

Cooper,  whose  name  is  with  his  country’s  woven, 

First  in  her  fields,  her  pioneer  of  mind  ; 

A  wanderer  now  iu  other  lands,  has  proven 

His  love  for  the  young  land  he  left  behind. 

After  having  been  in  Europe  about  two 
years,  he  published  his  “Notions  of  the 
Americans,”  in  which  he  “  endeavored  to 
repel  some  of  the  hostile  opinions  of  the 
other  hemisphere,  and  to  turn  the  tables 
upon  those  who  at  that  time  most  derided 
and  calumniated  us.”  It  contained  some 
unimportant  errors,  from  having  been  writ¬ 
ten  at  a  distance  from  necessary  document¬ 
ary  materials,  but  was  altogether  as  just  as 
it  was  eloquent  in  vindication  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions,  manners,  and  history  of  the  United 
States.  It  shows  how  warm  was  his  patri¬ 
otism, — how  fondly,  while  receiving  from 
strangers  an  homage  withheld  from  him  at 
home,  he  remembered  the  scenes  of  his  first 
trials  and  triumphs,  and  how  ready  he  was 
to  sacrifice  personal  popularity  and  profit 
in  defence  of  his  country.  He  was  not 
only  the  first  to  defend  and  to  praise  Ame¬ 
rica,  but  the  first  to  whom  appeals  were 
made  for  information  in  regard  to  her,  by 
statesmen  who  felt  an  interest  in  her  des- 
tiny. 

Following  the  Revolution  of  the  Three 
Days,  in  Paris,  a  fierce  controversy  took 
place  between  the  Absolutists,  the  Repub¬ 
licans,  and  the  Constitutionalists.  Among 
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the  subjects  introduced  in  the  Chambers 
was  the  comparative  cheapness  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  of  the  United  States  ; 
the  Absolutists  asserting  that  the  American 
people  paid  more  direct  and  indirect  taxes 
than  the  French.  Lafayette  appealed  to 
Mr.  Cooper,  who  entered  the  arena,  and 
(though  from  his  peculiar  position,  at  a 
heavy  pecuniary  loss,  and  the  danger  of  in¬ 
curring  yet  greater  misfortunes)  by  a  mas¬ 
terly  expose  silenced  at  once  the  popular 
falsehood.  So,  in  all  places,  circumstances, 
and  times,  he  was  the  “  American  in  Eu¬ 
rope,”  as  jealous  of  his  country’s  reputa¬ 
tion  as  his  own. 

Immediately  afterwards  he  published 
“  The  Bravo,”  the  success  of  which  was 
very  great ;  probably  equal  to  that  of 
“  The  Red  Rover.”  It  is  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  very  best,  of  the  works  Mr. 
Cooper  had  then  written.  Although  he 
selected  a  foreign  scene  on  this  occasion,  no 
one  of  his  works  is  more  American  in  its 
essential  character.  It  was  designed  not 
only  to  extend  the  democratical  principle 
abroad,  but  to  confirm  his  countrymen  in 
the  opinion  that  nations  “  cannot  be  govern¬ 
ed  by  an  irresponsible  minority,  without 
involving  a  train  of  nearly  intolerable 
abuses.”  It  gave  aristocracy  some  hits, 
which  aristocracy  gave  back  again.  The 
best  notice  which  appeared  of  it  was  in  the 
famous  Paris  gazette,  entitled  “  Figaro,” 
before  “  Figaro”  was  bought  out  by  the 
Prcnch  Government.  The  change  from  the 
biting  wit  which  characterized  this  periodi¬ 
cal  to  the  grave  sentiment  of  such  an  arti¬ 
cle  was  really  touching,  and  added  an  in¬ 
describable  grace  to  the  remarks.  “  The 
Heidenmaur”  followed.  It  is  impossible 
for  one  to  understand  this  book  who  has 
not  some  acquaintance  with  the  scenes 
and  habits  described.  “  The  Headsman  of 
Borne”  did  much  better.  It  is  inferior  to 
“  The  Bravo,”  though  not  so  clashing  to 
aristocracy.  It  met  with  success.  It  was 
tlie  last  of  ]VIr.  Cooper’s  novels  written  in 
Europe. 

The  first  work  which  Mr.  Cooper  pub¬ 
lished  after  his  return  to  the  United  States 
was  a  Letter  to  his  Countrymen.  They 
had  yielded  him  but  a  hesitating  applause 
until  his  praise  came  back  from  Europe  ; 
and  when  the  tone  of  foreign  criticism  was 
changed,  by  acts  and  opinions  of  his  which 
should  have  banded  the  whole  American 
press  for  his  defence,  he  was  assailed  here 
in  articles,  which  either  echoed  the  tone, 
or  were  actual  translations  of  attacks  upon 
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him  by  foreifrners.  The  custom,  peculiar 
to  the  United  States,  of  “  quoting  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  foreign  nations  by  way  of  helping 
to  make  up  its  own  estimate  of  the  degree 
of  merit  which  belongs  to  its  public  men,” 
is  treated  in  this  letter  with  caustic  and 
just  severity,  and  shown  to  be  “  destructive 
of  those  sentiments  of  self-respect,  and  of 
that  manliness  and  independence  of  thought 
that  are  necessary  to  render  a  people  great, 
or  a  nation  respectable.”  The  controlling 
influence  of  foreign  ideas  over  the  litera¬ 
ture,  fashions,  and  even  politics  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  are  illustrated  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  himself  treated,  and  by  what  he 
considers  the  h^nglish  doctrines  which  have 
been  broached  in  the  speeches  of  many  of 
their  statesmen.  It  is  a  frank  and  honest 
book,  which  was  necessary  as  a  vindication 
of  Mr.  Cooper,  but  was  called  for  by  the 
existence  of  the  abuse  against  which  it  was 
chiefly  directed  ;  though  it  seems  to  have 
had  but  little  effect  upon  it.  Of  the  politi¬ 
cal  opinions  it  contains  I  have  no  more  to 
say  than  that  1  do  not  believe  in  their  cor¬ 
rectness.  It  was  followed  by  “  The  Moni- 
kins,”  a  political  satire,  which  was  a  fail¬ 
ure. 

The  next  publication  of  Mr.  Cooper  was 
his  “  Gleanings  in  Europe.”  “  Sketches 
of  Switzerland,”  first  and  second  series, 
each  in  two  volumes,  appeared  in  183G  ; 
and  none  of  his  works  betray  more  striking 
and  vivid  descriptions  of  nature,  or  more 
agreeable  views  of  eharacter  and  manners. 
It  was  followed  by  similar  works  on  France, 
Italy,  and  England.  All  of  these  were 
well  received,  notwithstanding  an  inde¬ 
pendence  of  tone  ( which  is  rarely  popular), 
and  some  absurdities,  as,  for  example,  the 
imputations  upon  the  American  Federalists 
in  “The  Sketches  of  Switzerland.”  The 
book  on  England  excited  most  attention, 
and  was  reviewed  by  some  writers  in  Eng¬ 
land  with  much  asperity.  Altogether,  the 
ten  volumes  which  compose  this  series  may 
be  set  down  as  the  most  intelligent  and 
philosophical  books  of  travel,  which  have 
been  written  by  Americans. 

“  The  American  Democrat ;  or.  Hints 
on  the  Social  and  Civil  Relations  of  the 
United  States  of  America,”  was  published 
in  1835.  The  design  is  stated  to  be  “  to 
make  a  commencement  towards  a  more  ju.st 
discrimination  between  truth  and  preju¬ 
dice.”  It  is  essentially  a  good  book  on  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  American  character. 

For  a  considerable  time  Mr.  Cooper  had 
entertained  an  intention  of  writing  “  The 


History  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States 
and  his  early  experience,  his  studies,  his 
associations,  and,  above  all,  the  peculiar 
felicity  of  his  style  when  treating  of  nau¬ 
tical  affairs,  warranted  the  expectation  that 
his  work  would  be  a  solid  and  brilliant  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  historical  literature.  It 
appeared  in  two  octavo  volumes  in  1839, 
and  reached  a  second  edition  in  1840,  and 
a  third  in  1846.  The  American  public  had 
no  reason  to  be  disappointed  ;  great  dili¬ 
gence  had  been  used  in  the  collection  of 
materials ;  every  subject  connected  with 
the  origin  and  growth  of  the  national 
marine  had  been  carefully  investigated,  and 
the  result  was  presented  in  the  most 
authentic  and  attractive  form.  Yet  a  warm 
controversy  soon  arose  respecting  Mr. 
Cooper’s  account  of  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie,  and,  in  pamphlets,  reviews,  and 
newspapers,  attempts  were  made  to  show 
that  he  had  done  injustice  to  the  American 
commander  in  that  action.  The  multitude 
rarely  undertake  particular  investigations  ; 
and  the  attacks  upon  Mr.  Cooper,  con¬ 
ducted  with  a  virulence  for  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  any  cause  in  the  history, 
assuming  the  form  of  vindications  of  a  brave 
and  popular  deceased  officer,  produced  an 
impression  so  deep  and  so  general,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  defend  the  obnoxious  pas¬ 
sages,  which  he  did  triumphantly  in  a  small 
volume,  entitled  “  The  Battle  of  Lake 
Eric ;  or,  Answers  to  Messrs.  Burgess, 
Duer,  and  Mackenzie,”  published  in  1843, 
and  in  the  notes  to  the  last  edition  of  his 
“  Naval  History.” 

Besides  the  “  Naval  History,”  and  the 
essays  to  which  it  gave  rise,  Mr.  Cooper 
has  published  in  two  volumes,  “  The  Lives 
of  American  Naval  Ofl&cers  ;”  a  work  of 
the  highest  merit  in  its  department,  every 
life  being  written  with  conciseness,  yet  ful¬ 
ness,  and  with  great  care  in  regard  to  facts  ; 
and  in  the  “  Democratic  Review”  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  reply  to  the  attacks  upon  the 
American  marine  by  James  and  other  Bri¬ 
tish  historians. 

The  first  novel  published  by  IMr.  Cooper, 
after  his  return  to  the  United  States,  was 
“  Homeward  Bound.”  The  two  generic 
characters  of  the  book,  however  truly  they 
may  represent  individuals,  have  no  re¬ 
semblance  to  classes.  There  may  be  Cap¬ 
tain  Trucks,  and  there  certainly  are  Stead¬ 
fast  Dodges,  but  the  ofl&cers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  merchant  service  are  in  no  manner  or 
degree  inferior  to  Europeans  of  the  same 
pursuits  and  grade ;  and  with  all  the 
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abuses  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  there, 
the  American  newspapers  are  not  worse 
than  those  of  Great  Britain  in  the  qualities 
of  which  Mr.  Cooper  arraigns  them. 

The  opinions  expressed  of  New  York 
society  in  Home  as  Found’’  are  identical 
with  those  in  “  Notions  of  the  Americans,” 
a  work  almost  as  much  abused  for  its  praise 
of  America  as  was  “  Home  as  Found”  for 
its  censure,  and  most  men  of  refinement 
and  large  observation  seem  disposed  to  ad¬ 
mit  their  correctness.  This  was,  no  doubt, 
the  cause  of  the  feeling  it  excited,  for  a 
nation  never  gets  in  a  passion  at  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  It  is  a  miserable  country  that 
cannot  look  down  a  falsehood,  even  from  a 
native.  | 

The  next  novel  was  “  The  Pathfinder.” 
It  is  a  common  opinion  that  this  work  de¬ 
serves  success  more  than  any  Mr.  Cooper 
has  written.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Cooper  say, 
that  in  his  own  judgment  the  claim  lay  be¬ 
tween  “  The  Pathfinder”  and  “  The  Deer- 
slayer,”  but  for  myself  I  confess  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  sea  novels.  Leather  Stocking 
appears  to  more  advantage  in  “  The  Path¬ 
finder”  than  in  any  other  book,  and  in 
“  Deerslayer”  next.  In  “  The  Pathfinder” 
we  have  him  presented  in  the  character  of 
a  lover,  and  brought  in  contact  with  such 
characters  as  he  associates  with  in  no  other 
stages  of  his  varied  history,  though  they 
are  hardly  less  favorites  with  the  author. 
The  scene  of  the  novel  being  the  great 
fresh  water  seas  of  the  interior,  sailors,  In¬ 
dians,  and  hunters,  are  so  grouped  togetlier 
that  every  kind  of  novel  writing  in  which 
he  has  been  most  successful  is  combined  in 
one  complete  fiction,  one  striking  exhibition 
of  his  best  powers.  Had  it  been  written 
by  some  unknown  author,  probably  the 
country  would  have  hailed  him  as  much  su¬ 
perior  to  Mr.  Cooper.  “  Mercedes  of 
Castile,”  a  romance  of  the  days  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  came  next.  It  may  be  set  down  as  a 
failure  ;  the  necessity  of  following  fiicts  that 
had  become  familiar,  and  which  had  so 
lately  possessed  the  novelty  of  fiction,  was 
too  much  for  any  writer.  “  The  Deer¬ 
slayer”  was  written  after  “  Mercedes”  and 
“  The  Pathfinder,”  and  was  very  success¬ 
ful.  Hetty  Hunter  is  perhaps  the  be.st 
female  character  Mr.  Cooper  has  drawn, 
though  her  sister  is  generally  preferred. 
“  The  Two  Admirals”  followed  “  The 
Deerslayer.”  This  book,  in  some  respects, 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  nautical  tales. 
Its  fault  is  dealing  with  too  important 
events  to  bo  thrown  so  deen  into  fiction  ; 


but  this  is  a  fault  that  may  be  pardoned  in 
a  romance.  Mr.  Cooper  has  written  no¬ 
thing  of  description,  whether  of  sea  or  land, 
that  surpasses  either  of  the  battle  scenes  of 
this  work  ;  especially  that  part  of  the  first 
where  the  French  ship  is  captured.  “  The 
Two  Admirals’'  appeared  at  an  unfortunate 
time,  but  it  was  nevertheless  successful. 

“  Jack-o’-Lantern,  or  Le  Feu  Follet,”  was 
])ublislied  in  1842.  The  interest  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  manoeuvres  by  which  a 
French  privateer  escapes  capture  by  an 
English  frigate.  Some  of  its  scenes  are 
among  Mr.  Cooper’s  best,  but  altogether  it 
is  inferior  to  several  of  his  nautical  novels. 

“  Wyandotte,  or  the  Hutted  Knoll,”  in 
its  general  features,  resembles  “  The  Path¬ 
finder”  and  “  The  Deerslayer.”  The 
female  characters  are  admirable,  and  but 
for  the  opinion,  believed  by  some,  from  its 
frequent  repetition,  that  Mr.  Cooper  is  in¬ 
capable  of  depicting  a  woman,  Maud 
Meredith  would  be  regarded  as  among  the 
very  first  class  of  such  portraitures.  Next 
came  “  The  Autobiography  of  a  Pocket 
Handkerchief,”  in  one  volume.  It  is  a 
story  of  fashionable  life  in  New  York,  in 
some  respects  peculiar  among  Mr.  Cooper’s 
works,  and  was  decidedly  successful. 
“Ned  Myers,”  in  one  volume,  which  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  same  year,  is  a  genuine 
biography,  though  it  was  commonly  re¬ 
garded  as  a  fiction.  In  the  beginning  of 
1844,  Mr.  Cooper  published  “  Afloat  and 
Ashore,”  and  a  few  months  afterwards, 
“  Miles  Wallingford,”  a  sequel  to  that 
tale.  They  have  the  remarkable  minute¬ 
ness,  yet  boldness  of  description,  and 
dramatic  skill  of  narration,  which  render 
the  impres.sion  he  produces  so  deep  and 
lasting.  They  were  as  widely  read  as  any 
of  his  recent  productions. 

The  extraordinary  state  of  things  which 
for  several  years  lias  disgraced  a  part  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  where,  with  unblushing 
effrontery,  the  tenants  of  several  large  pro¬ 
prietors  have  refused  to  pay  rents,  and 
claimed,  without  a  shadow  ot  right,  to  be 
ab.solute  possessors  of  the  soil,  gave  just 
occasion  of  alarm  to  the  intelligent  friends 
of  the  institutions  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  this  alarm  increased,  when  it  was  ob¬ 
served  that  the  ruffianism  of  the  “  anti¬ 
renters,”  as  they  are  styled,  was  looked 
upon  by  many  persons  of  respectable  social 
positions  with  undisgubsed  approval.  Mr. 
Cooper  addressed  hijuself  to  the  cxpo.sure 
and  correction  of  the  evil,  in  a  series  of 
novels,  purporting  to  be  edited  from  the 
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manuscripts  of  a  family  named  Littlepage  ; 
and  in  the  preface  to  the  first  of  these,  en¬ 
titled  “  Satanstoe,  a  Tale  of  the  Colony,” 
published  in  1845,  announces  his  intention 
of  treating  it  with  the  utmost  freedom,  and 
declares  his  opinion,  that  the  existence  of 
true  liberty  in  the  United  States,  the  per¬ 
petuity  of  its  institutions,  and  the  safety  of 
public  morals,  are  “  all  dependent  on 
putting  down  wholly,  absolutely,  and  un¬ 
qualifiedly,  the  false  and  dishonest  theories 
and  statements  that  have  been  advanced  in 
connexion  with  this  subject.” 

“  Satanstoe”  presents  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  early  condition  of  colonial  New  York. 
The  time  is  from  1737  to  the  close  of  the 
memorable  campaign  in  which  the  British 
were  defeated  at  Ticonderoga.  “  Chain- 
bearer,”  the  second  of  the  series,  tracing 
the  family  history  through  the  revolution, 
also  appeared  in  1845 ;  and  the  last, 

“  Ravensnest,”  or,  “  The  Red  Skins,”  a 
story  of  the  present  day,  in  1846. 

These  books,  in  which  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  practical  truths  are  stated,  illustrated, 
and  enforced,  in  a  manner  equally  familiar 
and  powerful,  were  received  by  the  educat¬ 
ed  and  right-minded  in  the  United  States 
with  a  degree  of  favor  that  showed  the 
soundness  of  the  common  mind  beyond  the 
crime-infected  districts,  and  their  influence 
will  add  to  the  evidences  of  the  value  of 
the  novel  as  a  means  of  upholding  princi¬ 
ples  in  art,  literature,  morals,  and  politics. 
The  publication  of  the  last  new  work  of  Mr. 
Cooper,  “  Captain  Spike  ;  or.  The  Islets  of 
the  Gulf,”  is  now  in  course  of  publication 
in  this  Miscellany. 

At  nearly  sixty  years  of  age  he  writes 
with  all  the  freshnc.ss  of  feeling,  spirit,  and 
dramatic  and  descriptive  power,  that  lent 
such  a  charm  to  the  earliest  works  with 
which  he  delighted  and  instructed  the  world. 
In  person  and  in  mind  he  seems  to  be  in  the 
vigor  of  middle  life,  and  with  his  ardent 
temperament,  keen  interest  in  all  that 
marks  the  age,  and  a  certain  combative 
spirit,  which  will  not  permit  him  passively 
to  see  errors  and  abuses,  it  is  nearly  im¬ 
possible  that  he  shall  cease  to  write  for  yet 
many  years.  He  has  been  the  chosen  com- 
anion  of  the  prince  and  the  peasant  on  the 
orders  of  the  V'olga,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Guadalquivir,  by  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges, 
the  Paraguay  and  the  Amazon  ;  where  the 
name  even  of  Washington  was  never  spoken, 
and  the  United  States  is  known  only  as  the 
home  of  Cooper.  Mr.  Cooper  has  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  giving  to  his  pictures  an  astonish¬ 


ing  reality.  They  are  not  mere  transcripts 
of  nature,  though  as  such  they  would  pos¬ 
sess  extraordinary  merit,  but  actual  crea¬ 
tions,  embodying  the  very  spirit  of  intelli¬ 
gent  and  genial  experience  and  observation. 
His  Indians,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  written  to  the  contrary,  are  no  more 
inferior  in  fidelity,  than  they  are  in  poetical 
interest,  to  those  of  his  most  successful  imi¬ 
tators  or  rivals.  His  hunters  and  trappers 
have  the  same  vividness  and  freshness  ;  and 
in  the  whole  realm  of  fiction  there  is  no¬ 
thing  more  actual,  harmonious,  and  sus¬ 
tained  ;  they  evince  not  only  the  first  order 
of  inventive  power,  but  a  profoundly  philo¬ 
sophical  study  of  the  influences  of  situation 
upon  human  character.  He  treads  the  deck 
with  the  conscious  pride  of  home  and  do¬ 
minion,  the  aspects  of  the  sea  and  sky,  the 
terrors  of  the  tornado,  the  excitement  of 
the  chase,  the  tumult  of  battle,  fire,  and 
wreck,  are  presented  by  him  with  a  freedom 
and  breadth  of  outline,  a  glow  and  strength 
of  coloring  and  contrast,  and  a  distinctness 
and  truth  of  general  and  particular  con¬ 
ception,  that  place  him  far  in  advance 
of  all  the  other  artists  who  have  at¬ 
tempted,  with  pen  or  pencil,  to  paint 
the  ocean.  The  same  vigorous  originality 
is  stamped  upon  his  nautical  characters. 
Long  Tom  Coffin,  Tom  Tiller,  Trysail,  Bob 
Yarn,  the  boisterous  Nightingale,  the  mu¬ 
tinous  Nighthead,  the  fierce  but  honest 
Boltrope,  and  others  who  crowd  upon  our 
memories,  as  familiar  as  if  we  had  ourselves 
been  afloat  with  them,  attest  the  triumph 
of  this  self-reliance  ;  and  when,  as  if  to  re¬ 
buke  the  charge  of  envy,  that  he  owed  his 
successes  to  the  novelty  of  his  scenes  and 
persons,  he  entered  upon  fields  which  for 
centuries  had  been  illustrated  by  the  first 
geniuses  of  Europe,  his  abounding  power 
and  inspiration  were  vindicated  by  that 
series  of  novels  ending  with  “  The  Bravo,” 
which  have  the  same  supremacy  in  their 
class  that  is  held  by  “  The  Pilot”  and 
‘‘  The  Red  Rover”  among  stories  of  the 
sea.  It  has  been  urged  that  his  leading 
characters  are  essentially  alike,  having  no 
difference  but  that  which  results  from  situ¬ 
ation.  But  this  opinion  will  not  bear  in¬ 
vestigation.  It  evidently  arose  from  the 
habit  of  clothing  his  heroes  alike  with  an 
intense  individuality,  which  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  sustains  the  sympathy  they  at 
first  awaken,  without  the  aid  of  those  ac¬ 
cessories  to  which  artists  of  less  power  are 
compelled  to  resort.  Very  few  authors 
have  added  more  than  one  original  and 
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upon  a  Robinson  Crusoe  story,  but  with 
features  entirely  original,  which  he  entitles 
“  Mark’s  Reef ;  or,  the  Crater,  a  tale  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.”  This  work  will  be 
published  by  Mr.  Bentley  next  month. 


tion,  none  have  added  more  than  Cooper ; 
and  his  are  all  as  dhstinct  and  actual  as  the 
personages  that  stalk  before  us  on  the  stage 
of  history.  Mr.  Cooper  is  now  engaged 


A  SPRING  SONG, 


BY  GOODWy  N  BAUMBY, 


God  is  One,  and  we  are  Two- 
Brother  man,  brother  man! 
Wherefore  make  so  much  ado  ? 
Why  should  differ  I  and  thou  1 
God  is  One,  and  we  are  Two— 


Lonoeth  my  heart 
From  town  to  part. 

And  to  hie  where  the  soft  breath  of  spring  ever 
dwelleth ; 

Where  the  merry  birds  sing 
Their  glad  hymn  to  the  spring. 

And  the  loud  babbling  voice  of  the  brooks  ever 
swelleth ; 

Thoughts,  fly  away 
^odiless  souls). 


We  are  wrong,  and  God  is  right — 
Brother  man,  brother  man  1 
Why  should  difference  end  in  tight  1 
Why  should  good  be  quelled  by  might 
We  are  wrong,  and  God  is  right — 
Brother  man,  brother  man ! 


Country  and  town-life. 

How  wide  are  thy  goals ! 

How  loveth  my  eye  on  the  bright  gun  to  rest, 

When  grandly  he  sinketh  down,  down  in  the  west ! 
How  loveth  my  eye  to  range  wide  o’er  the  scene, 
Hill,  dale,  water,  wood,  golden  corn,  and  field 
green, 

Or  to  read  some  loved  book  by  some  old  fav’rite 
tree; 

So  fly  away,  thoughts 
(Bodiless  souls). 

Revel  deep  in  the  dreams  wncy  weavelh  for  thee ! 


We  are  beads,  and  God  the  string — 
Brother  man,  brother  man! 

If  we  do  not  closely  cling. 

Snapped  will  be  the  jewelled  ring; 
We  are  beads,  and  God  the  string — 
Brother  man,  brother  man ! 

We  are  parts,  and  God  is  All — 
Brother  man,  brother  man ! 
Should  our  body’s  members  brawl 
Would  it  not  the  brain  appal  1 
We  are  parts  and  God  is  All — 
Brother  man,  brother  man  ! 

We  are  limbs,  and  God  the  Head — 
Brother  man,  brother  man ! 
Were  the  arms  to  contest  led. 
Bruises  o’er  the  frame  would  spread 
We  are  limbs,  and  God  the  head — 
Brother  man,  brother  man ! 

We  are  children — God  our  Sire- 
Brother  man,  brother  man ! 

Let  to  him  each  heart  aspire. 

As  to  heaven  flameth  fire ; 

We  are  children — God  our  Sire — 
Brother  man,  brother  man  I 

God  has  spoke  it ;  we  shall  see — 
Brother  man,  brother  man ! 

All  mankind  shall  brethren  be. 

Like  the  stars  in  unity — 

God  has  spoke  it ;  we  shall  see — 
Brother  man,  brothar  man  I 


Far  from  man’s  haunts. 

His  idle  vaunts. 

And  his  heartlessness,  coldness,  and  scorn,  my 
thoughts  flee’ 

To  some  still  shady  nook, 

’Neath  a  tree,  by  a  brook. 

Midst  the  pure  peaceful  pleasures  that  spring,  God, 
from  thee ! 

Thoughts,  fly  away 
(Bodiless  souls). 

Country  and  town-life. 

How  wide  are  thy  goals ! 

How  loveth  my  eye  to  watch  buds  on  their  stems, 
Till  bounteous  Nature  with  flowers  the  earth  gems  I 
How  loveth  my  eye  to  watch  all  life  germ  forth, 
For,  creeping  or  flying,  all,  all  have  their  worth ! 
Oh,  the  glad,  peaceful  spring-time  most  hope  brings 
to  me : 

So  fly  away,  thoughts 
(Bodiless  souls). 

Revel  deep  in  the  dreams  fancy  weaveth  for  thee ! 
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From  Chambcrii’s  Jourual. 

THE^  THREE  STAGES. 

BY  S.  W.  PARTRIDGE. 

It  was  a  happy  group.  The  honest  pair, 

Followed  by  many  a  blessing  and  kind  wish, 

Trod  lightly  down  the  elm-embowered  walk 
Towards  the  ivied  porch.  The  conscious  nurse, 
Big  with  the  deep  importance  of  her  charge. 

Folded  with  careful  arms  the  tender  babe. 

Round  whom  so  many  budding  hopes  did  cling. 

Oh  what  a  heaven  was  in  that  smiling  face,] 

As,  throwing  out  its  dimpled  hands,  it  peeped 
From  out  its  flannel  nest !  What  deep  pure  joy 
Seemed  swelling  that  young  heart,  as,  yet  unstained 
With  passion  or  with  care,  it  gazed  abroad 
With  its  blue  eyes  upon  the  arching  trees. 

The  sky,  and  the  green  earth ! 

It  was  a  merry  group.  Twice  twenty  years 
Had  left  unchanged  that  row  of  towering  elms. 

But  oh  how  changed  was  he  who  ’neath  their  shade 
Led,  fondly  leaning  on  his  stalwart  arm, 

His  young  and  blushing  bride!  The  gossips 
round. 

Uncovered,  bowed  before  him  as  he  pas.sed;' 

For  he  was  wealthy,  had  his  numerous  flocks, 

And  acres  stretching  far  for  many  a  mile. 

He  had  become  a  shrewd,  far-seeing  man. 

Learned  in  ledgers,  big  with  calculations, 

And  deeply  read  in  this  world’s  sapience ; 

But  on  this  morn,  his  marriage  morn,  he  sung, 
Foi^ot  his  speculations  for  a  while. 

His  pains  and  losses,  and  paced  blithely  on, 
Exchanging  many  a  jest  with  friends  around, 

To  the  old  hoary  porch. 

It  was  a  mournful  group.  The  sun  shone  out. 
Lusty  and  young  as  sixty  years  before, 

But  he  who  then  had  twinkled  his  young  eyes 
In  its  bright  beams,  was  now  all  sadly  l^rne 
To  the  cold  grav'e.  There  was  a  motley  crowd. 
More  curious  than  loving,  and  a  train 
Of  dry-eyed  mourners,  full  of  bursting  thoughts 
Of  wills,  and  title-deeds,  and  legacies. 

Of  heirs  and  next  of  kin.  One,  one  there  was. 
Whose  heart  wept  o’er  him,  though  she  was  not 
there. 

Whose  bosom  throed  with  one  big  thought — her 
husband ; 

And  no  one  mourned  beside,  but  hurried  on. 

With  decent  coldness  and  grave  unconcern. 

And  laid  him  dowm  by  his  unconscious  sires 
In  the  dark  dustful  earth. 


A  MATCH  OF  AFFECTION. 

BY  MRS.  ABDY. 

Well,  my  daughter  is  married,  the  popular  prints 
Are  full  of  her  blushes,  her  blonde,  ana  her 
beauty, 

And  my  intimate  friends  drop  me  delicate  hints. 
That  my  poor  timid  girl  is  a  victim  to  duty : 
They  talk  aTOUt  interest,  mammon,  and  pride. 

And  the  evils  attending  a  w'orldly  connexion ; 
How  little  they  know  the  warm  heart  of  the  bride ! 
She  always  was  bent  on  a^match  of  affection ! 


Dear  girl,  when  implored  her  fond  lover  to  hear. 

At  the  mention  of  settlements  how  was  she 
troubled ! 

Sir  Nicholas  offered  two  thousand  a  year, 

But  she  wrould  not  say  yes,  till  the  income  was 
doubled ; 

Still  she  clung  to  her  home,  still  her  eyelids  were 
wet, 

But  the  sight  of  the  diamonds  removed  her  de¬ 
jection  ; 

They  were  brilliant  in  lustre,  and  stylishly  set. 

And  she  sighed  her  consent  to  a  match  of  af¬ 
fection. 

I  really  want  language  the  goods  to  set  forth. 

That  my  love-stricken  Emma  has  gained  by  her 
marriage : 

A  mansion  in  London,  a  seat  in  the  north, 

A  service  of  plate,  and  a  separate  carriage. 

On  her  visiting  list  countless  lashionists  stand ; 

Her, wardrobe  may  challenge  Parisian  inspection ; 

A  box  at  the  opera  waits  her  command — 

What  comforts  abound  in  a  match  of  affection  I 

Some  thought  Captain  Courtly  had  won  her  young 
heart : 

He  certainly  haunted  our  parties  last  season : 

Encouragement,  also,  she  seemed  to  impart, 

But  sober  and  quiet  esteem  was  the  reason. 

When  wooed  to  become  a  rich  baronet’s  wife, 

The  captain  received  a  decided  rejection, 

‘  She  should  hope  as  a  friend  to  retain  him  through 
life, 

But  she  just  had  agreed  to  a  match  of  affection.’ 

Some  .sav  that  Sir  Nicholas  owns  to  threescore. 
That  he  only  exists  amidst  quarrels  and  clamor ; 

That  he  lets  his  five  sisters  live  friendless  and  poor. 
That  he  never  hears  reason,  and  never  speaks 
grammar ; 

But  wild  are  the  freaks  of  the  little  blind  god. 

His  arrows  oft  fly  in  a  slanting  direction ; 

And  dear  Emma,  though  many  her  taste  may  deem 
odd, 

Would  have  died  had  we  thwarted  her  match  of 
affection. 


From  Howitt't  Jonrnal. 

THE  SOLDIER. 

BY  HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 

(  Translated  by  Mary  Ilowitt.) 

To  the  sound  of  the  muffled  drum  they  throng. 
The  place  is  still  far  off!  The  way  is  long ! 
Oh !  would  he  were  dead  and  all  was  past ! 

— I  think  it  will  break  my  heart  at  last ! 

— No  other  friend  in  the  world  had  I — 

None  other  but  him  who  is  doomed  to  die. 

— We  were  all  called  forth  to  see  the  show. 
And  even  I  was  obliged  to  go. 

— For  the  last  time  now  he  lifts  his  sight 
To  the  joyful  beams  of  the  noonday  light ! 

— Now  they  bind  his  eyes — no  man  he  sees  I — 
May  God  unto  thee  give  eternal  peace  ! 

— The  nine  have  taken  aim  with  care, 

Eight  useless  bullets  cut  through  the  air ; 

They  trembled  all,  their  aim  was  untrue ; 

— But  I— 1  struck  bis  kind  heart  through  I 
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THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  O’CONNELL. 

Mr.  O’Connell  expired  on  Saturday,  the  15th 
June,  at  Genoa.  He  yielded  up  his  latest  breath  at 
the  distance  of  many  hundred  miles  from  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  humble  dwelling  which  became  re¬ 
markable  as  his  birth-place.  In  a  remote  part  of 
the  county  of  Kerry  is  a  village  called  Cahirciveen, 
and  within  one  mile  of  that  obscure  locality,  may 
be  found  a  place  bearing  the  name  of  Carben.  The 
latter  was  tor  many  years  the  residence  of  Morgan 
O’Connell,  father  of  the  extraordinary  man  to  an 
account  of  whose  life  and  character  these  columns 
are  assigned.  In  that  most  desolate  region  was 
Daniel  O’Connell  born,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1775 
— a  date  which  he  was  accustomed  to  notice  with 
no  small  complacency,  for  he  took  much  pleasure 
in  reminding  the  world  that  he  was  born  in  the 
year  during^which  our  American  colonies  began  to 
assert  their  independence,  and  he  sometimes  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  persuading  his  admirers  that  that  incident, 
taken  in  connexion  with  others,  shadowed  forth  his 
destiny  as  a  champion  of  freedom.  Antecedently 
to  his  thirteenth  year  he  received  little  instruction 
beyond  what  pedagogues  of  the  humblest  order  are 
capable  of  imparting;  but  that  class  in  Kerry  are 
considerably  superior  to  their  brethren  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  upon  the  whole  it  could  not  be  said 
that  even  his  early  education  was  by  any  means 
neglected.  About  this  time  his  father’s  pecuniary 
circumstances  began  evidently  to  improve ;  his 
uncle,  the  owner  of  Derrynane,  though  long  mar¬ 
ried,  had  no  issue ;  he  declared  Daniel  O’Connell 
to  be  his  favorite  nephew,  and,  therefore,  the  friends 
of  “  the  fortunate  youth”  thought  that  no  expense 
should  be  spared  upon  the  intellectual  culture  of  one 
whose  acknowledged  talents  and  brightening  pros¬ 
pects  rendered  him  what  is  called  “  the  hope  of  the 
family.”  In  those  days  the  Irish  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  were  just  beginning  to  exercise  a 
few  of  the  privileges  which  they  now  most  amply 
enjoy ;  and  at  a  place  called  Redinglon,  in  Long 
Island,  one  of  their  priests,  a  Mr,  Harrington,  had 
opened  a  school.  Thither  young  Daniel  O’Connell 
was  sent  in  the  year  1788,  and  there  he  remained 
for  about  twelve  months,  when  he  and  his  brother 


Maurice  took  leave  of  Mr.  Harrington,  with  the 
view  of  proceeding  to  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
seminaries  on  the  Continent.  Their  first  destina¬ 
tion  was  Louvain,  but  immediately  on  their  reach¬ 
ing  that  place,  it  was  found  that  Daniel  had  passed 
the  admissible  age ;  he,  however,  attended  the 
classes  as  a  volunteer  till  fresh  instructions  could 
arrive  from  Kerry.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  the 
O’Connells  proceeded  from  Louvain  to  St.  Omer, 
and  finally  to  the  English  College  at  Douay,  where 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  pursued  his  studies  with 
much  distinction.  Before  he  quitted  St.  Omer,  the 
President  of  the  College,  in  a  letter  still  ]»re^rved, 
ventured  to  foretell  that  his  pupil  was  “  de.stined  to 
make  a  remarkable  figure  in  society.”  On  the  21st 
of  December,  1793,  Mr.  O’Connell,  being  then  in 
the  I8th  year  of  his  age,  quitted  Douay,  and  reached 
England,  without  encountering  any  adventures, 
save  those  which  sprang  from  the  insults  that  the 
revolutionary  party  were  accustomed  to  inflict  upon 
every  one  whom  they  supposed  to  be  an  English¬ 
man,  or  an  ecclesiastic,  or  even  a  student  of  divi¬ 
nity.  The  scenes  which  he  witnessed  in  France 
caused  Mr.  O’Connell  frequently  to  declare  that  in 
those  days  he  was  almost  a  Tory.  He  certainly 
was  not  then  a  revolutionist,  for  the  moment  he 
reached  the  English  packet-boat  he  and  his  brother 
tore  the  tricolor  cockades  from  their  hats,  and 
trampled  them  on  the  deck.  Those  sentiments, 
however,  he  did  not  long  continue  to  cherish,  for  a 
year  had  not  quite  pass^  away  when  he  exchanged 
them  for  doctrines  which  strongly  savored  of  Libe¬ 
ralism.  It  is  understood  that  at  a  very  early  age  he 
was  intended  for  the  priesthood.  Those  Irish  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  who  evinced  any  aptitude  for  a 
learned  profession  found  none  other  open  to  them 
in  the  days  of  O'Connell’s  boyhood.  But  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  any  one  more  incapable  than  he 
was  of  maintaining  even  those  outward  signs  of 
holiness  which  are  generally  observed  by  the  eccle¬ 
siastics  of  his  persuasion.  An  overflow  of  animal 
spirits  rendered  him,  not  merely  a  gay,  but  an  ob¬ 
streperous  member  of  society,  and  his  riotous  jocu¬ 
larity  acknowledged  no  limits.  All  idea,  therefore, 
of  his  becoming  a  priest,  if  ever  seriously  enter¬ 
tained,  must  have  been  abandoned  before  he  reached 
the  age  of  nineteen,  for  he  was  then  devoted  to  any¬ 
thing  rather  than  the  service  of  the  altar.  Hare 
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for  a  moment  the  current  of  his  biography,  in  order 
to  advert  briefly  to  his  family  and  connexions.  No¬ 
thing  is  more  Irequent  in  society  than  a  demand  for 
“  the  real  history  of  these  O’Connells.” 

This  family  originally  established  itself  in  Lime¬ 
rick  ;  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeentii  cen¬ 
tury  they  transferred  their  residence  to  the  barony 
of  Iveragh,  in  the  western  extremity  of  Kerry ;  but 
being  deeply  implicated  in  the  rebellion  of  1041, 
they  found  it  convenient  to  seek  shelter  in  Clare, 
To  this  migration,  Daniel  O’Connell,  of  Aghgore, 
formed  an  exception,  and  he  contrived  to  keep  his 
little  modicum  of  land  bv  not  yielding'to  that  appe¬ 
tite  for  insurrection,  through  the  indulgence  of 
which,  some  of  his  relatives  have  rendered  them¬ 
selves  rather  remarkable.  His  son,  John  O’Connell, 
Aghgore  and  Derry nane,  took  the  field  in  lt)89,  at 
the  head  of  a  company  of  Foot,  w  hich  he  raised  for 
the  service  of  James  II.,  and  having  served  at  the 
siege  of  Derry,  as  well  as  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
and  Aughrim,  w'as  included  in  the  capitulation  of 
Limerick.  His  eldest  son  died  without  issue,  but 
his  second  son,  Daniel,  having  married  a  Miss 
Donoghue,  became  the  father  of  tw'enty-tw'o  chil¬ 
dren.  The  second  of  this  gentleman’s  sons  was 
Morgan,  w'ho  married  Catherine,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  John  O’Mullane,  of  Whitechurch,  in  the  county 
of  Cork ;  and  the  eldest  son  of  this  Morgan  was  the 
extraordinary  individual  whose  death  we  have  now 
Several  of  his  relatives  and  connexions 


hunting  and  fishing  w’erc  amongst  his  darling  pas¬ 
times;  and  these  means  of  relaxation  continued  to 
fill  his  leisure  hours,  even  w’hen  his  years  had 
approximated  to  three  score  and  ten.  From  seven¬ 
teen  to  seventy  the  energy  of  his  intellect  and  the 
ardor  of  his  passions  seemed  to  sufler  no  abatement. 
A  large  and  well-used  law  librarj',  a  pack  of  beagles, 
and  a  good  collection  of  fishing  tackle,  attested  the 
variety  of  his  tastes  and  the  vigor  of  his  constitution. 
Before  he  had  completed  his  ;Wth  year  he  became  a 
student  of  Lincoln^s-inn^  into  which  society  he  was 
received  on  the  30th  of  January,  1TJ4.  Previous 
to  the  year  1793  Roman  Catholics  were  not  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  Mr.  O’Connell  was  amongst  the 
earliest  members  of  that  Church  who  became  candi¬ 
dates  for  legal  advancement.  His  entrance  upon 
the  profession  of  the  law,  as  a  barrister,  took  place 
on  the  9th  of  May,  1798,  and  it  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  he  spared  no j^ins  to  qualify  himself 
for  that  arduous  pursuit.  Though  of  a  joyous  tem¬ 
perament,  he  was  not  indisposed  to  hard  labor,  so 
that  he  became  almost  learned  in  the  law  before  he 
ever  held  a  brief.  Conformably  with  the  custom  of 


the  Irish  bar,  Mr.  O’Connell  prepared  himself  for 
any  sort  of  business  that  might  come  within  his 
reach,  w'hether  civil  or  criminal — whether  at  com¬ 
mon  law  or  in  equity.  There  are  men  in  the 
Temple  w'ho  would  laugh  to  scorn  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  his  special  pleading ;  and  conveyancers  in 
Lincoln’s-inn  who  hold  very  cheap  his  skill  in  their 
branch  of  the  profession  ;  but  in  1798  there  was  no 
’■  on  the  Munster  circuit, 


to  record, 

were  respectable,  and  some  of  the  number  have 
served  with  distinction  in  the  French  and  Austrian 
armies.  His  father  held  a  good  farm,  and  kept  a 
sort  of  miscellaneous  store,  which  ministered  to  the 
limited  wants  of  Cahirciveen  and  its  rude  neigh¬ 
borhood.  He  lived  to  see  his  son  a  prosperous  bar¬ 
rister,  and  the  acknowledged  heir  to  Maurice  of 
Derrynane;  old  Morgan,  therefore,  left  at  his  death, 
w'hich  took  place  in  1809,  a  very  considerable  por¬ 
tion,  if  not  the  greater  part,  of  all  that  he  possessed, 
to  his  second  son,  Mr.  John  O’Connell,  of  Grena. 

In  the  year  1802,  Mr.  O’Connell  found  himself 
under  the  displeasure  of  his  relativ'es,  and  obliged 
to  contend  with  the  difficulties  which  are  insepara- 
I  ble  from  a  growing  family  and  a  narrow  income. 
The  Legislative  union  had  then  been  only  just  con¬ 
summated;  his  first  popular  harangue,  however, 


man  of  the  same  standin|_ 
or  at  the  Irish  bar,  who  knew  more  of  his  profession 
than  young  Mr.  O’Connell;  and  in  a  short  time  he 
became  a  very  efficient  lawyer  of  all  w^ork.  The 
sanguinary  rebellion  of  that  periixl  was  then  at  its 
height,  and  he  probably  cherished  in  his  heart  as 
much  of  the  Jacobinical  principle  as  w'as  consistent 
with  the  character  of  a  tho.»’ough  Roman  Catholic. 
But  he  was  a  law^yer,  and  being  also  a  shrew'd 
politician,  he  foresaw  that  of  those  united  Irishmen 
who  escaped  from  the  field  many  would  be  likely  to 
perish  on  the  scaffold ;  with  great  prudence,  there¬ 
fore,  and  most  loyal  valor,  he  joined  the  yeomanry 
and  supported  the  goverment.  Again,  w’hen  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  recognise  a  yeomanry  force  in 
1803,  he  once  more  took  his  place  in  “  the  Law^yers’ 
Corps.”  Many  anecdotes  have  been  at  various 
times  retailed,  showing  the  pains  w’hich  he  took  to 
mitigate  the  atrocities  of  that  period ;  and  he  mani¬ 
fested  throughout  his  life  a  strong  aversion  to  deeds 
of  blood. 

Mr.  O’Connell  had  been  four  years  at  the  bar, 
and  had  entered  upon  the  28th  year  of  his  age,  be¬ 
fore  he  contracted  matrimony.  His  father  and  his 
uncle  pointed  out  more  than  one  young  lady  of  good 
fortune  whose  alliance  with  him  in  marriage  they 
earnestly  desired ;  but  he  felt  bound  in  honor  not  to 


against  the  proposed  incorporatioii  of  the  Irish  with 
the  British  Parliament.  The  public  have  long  been 
familiar  with  the  grounds  upon  which  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nell  W’as  accustomed  to  urge  the  claims  of  his  native 
country  to  the  possession  of  an  independent  Legis¬ 
lature.  It  is  believed  that  he  never  urged  those 
claims  w’iih  more  eflect  than  in  his  earlier  speeches, 
the  very  first  of  which  has  been  extolled  as  a  model 
of  eloquecce.  It  is  a  generally  received  opinion 
that,  from  the  very  starting  point  of  his  career,  he 
displayed  every  quality,  good  and  evil,  of  a  perfect 
demagogue ;  and,  those  pernicious  accomplishments 
being  once  known  to  the  public  of  Ireland,  his  suc¬ 
cess  at  the  bar  ceased  to  be  problematical.  The 
great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics  w’ere  only  too 
I  happy  to  patronize  an  aspiring  barrister  of  their 
own  persuasion ;  the  attorneys  on  the  Munster  cir- 


Tralee.  Her  father  was  esteemed  in  his  profession, 
but  her  marriage  portion  was  next  to  nothing ;  and 
great,  therefore,  was  the  displeasure  which  this 
union  occasioned.  It  took  place  privately  on  the 
23d  of  June,  1802,  at  the  lodgings  of  Mr.  James 
Conner,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  bride,  in  Dame- 
street,  Dublin.  This  occurrence  for  some  months 
remained  a  secret,  but  eventually  all  parties  became 
reconciled.  Mrs.  O’Connell  w’as  deservedly  es¬ 
teemed  bv  her  family  and  friends,  w’hile  she  enjoyed 
a  large  share  of  her  husband’s  afi’ection. 

Having  now  reached  that  period  when  Mr. 
O’ConnelT  embarked  in  a  profession  and  assumed 
the  responsibilities  of  domestic  life,  we  may  arrest 
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always  seemed  so  unfeig^ned,  that,  aided  by  that  and 
other  arts,  he  seldom  failed  to  create  in  the  minds  of 
every  jury  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  whichever  party 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  hired  his  services. 
His  astonishing  skill  in  cross-examination ;  the 
caution,  dexterity,  and  judgment  w'hich  he  displayed 
in  conducting  a  cause;  the  clearness  and  precision 
with  which  he  disentangled  the  most  intricate  mass 
of  evidence,  especially  in  matters  of  account,  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  the  entire  confidence  of  all  those  who 
had  legal  patronage  to  dispense.  In  the  Rolls  Court 
also,  where  Mr.  Curran  at  that  time  presided,  Mr. 
O’Connell  was  in  the  highest  favor. 

During  the  few  years  which  elapsed  between 
1800  and  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  tw'o  or  three  de¬ 
monstrations  w^ere  made  in  Dublin  against  the  Le¬ 
gislative  Union,  in  all  of  which  Mr.  O’Connell 
continued  to  gain  reputation  as  a  popular  leader; 
but  he  had  not  yet  been  recognised  as  the  great 
agent  of  what  w’as  called  “Catholic  Emancipation.” 
The  history  of  the  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
development  of  Roman  Catholic  agitation  in  1809 
and  its  signal  victory  in  1829  discloses  just  thus 
much  respecting  Daniel  O’Connell ;  that  he  was 
sometimes  the  mere  mouthpiece,  and  occasionally 
the  ruler,  guide,  and  champion  of  the  Romish 
priesthood ;  that  he  maintained  a  “  pressure  from 
without,”  which  caused  not  only  the  Irish  but  the 
Imperial  Gov^ernment  to  betray  apprehension  as 
well  as  to  breathe  vengeance ;  and  that  he  found 
or  created  opportunities,  during  this  period  of  his 
life,  to  display  in  his  owm  person  every  attribute  of 
a  democratic  idol.  To  sustain  himself  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  O’Connell  held  throughout  the  meridian 
of  his  career  required  great  animal  energy  and  un¬ 
wearied  activity  of  mind.  He  possessed  both. 
Long  before  he  reached  middle  life  he  had  become 
the  most  industrious  man  in  Ireland,  As  early  as 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning  his  matins  were  con¬ 
cluded,  his  toilet  finished,  his  morning  meal  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  his  amanuensis  at  full  work ;  at  eleven 
he  was  in  court ;  at  three  or  half-past  attending  a 
Board  or  a  Committee ;  later  in  the  evening  pre¬ 
siding  at  a  dinner,  but  generally  retiring  to  rest  at 
an  early  hour,  and  not  only  abstaining  from  the 
free  use  of  wine,  but  to  some  extent  denying  himself 
the  national  beverage  of  his  country. 

He  was  often  heard  to  say,  “  I  am  the  best  abused 
man  in  all  Ireland,  or  perhaps  in  all  Europe.” 
Amongst  those  w'ho  delighted  to  pour  upon  him  the 
vials  of  their  wrath,  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Dublin  were  perhaps  the  most  prominent.  The  old 
corporation  of  that  city  was  so  corrupt,  so  feeble, 
and  so  thoroughly  Orange  in  its  politics,  that  Mr. 
O’Connell  reckoned  confidently  upon  “  winning 
golden  opinions”  from  his  party,  w'hile  he  indulged 
his  own  personal  vengeance,  by  making  the  civic 
Government  of  Dublin  an  object  of  his  fiercest  hos¬ 
tility.  In  the  year  1815  this  feud  had  attained  to 
its  utmost  height,  and  various  modes  of  overwhelm¬ 
ing  their  tremendous  adversary  w’ere  suggested  to 
the  corporators;  but  at  length  shooting  him  was 
deemed  the  most  eligible.  This  manner  of  dealing 
with  an  enemy  is  so  perfectly  Hibernian,  that  in 
Dublin  it  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  entire  and  cor¬ 
dial  acceptance.  At  that  time  a  Mr.  D’Esterre,  who 
had  been  an  officer  of  marines,  was  one  of  those 
members  of  the  Dublin  corporation  who  struggled 
the  hardest  for  lucrative  office.  The  more  knowing 
members  of  that  body  hinted  to  him  that  an  affair  of 
honor  with  O’Connell  would  make  his  fortune.  To 
such  advisers  the  death  of  either  party  would  be  a 
boon,  for  the  one  was  a  rival,  and  the  other  an  enemy. 
O’Connell  had  publicly  designated  the  municipality 
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of  Dublin  as  a  “  beggarly  corporation,”  and  upon 
this  a  quarrel  was  founded  by  their  champion,  Mr. 
D'Esterre,  who  walked  aliout  armed  with  a  blud¬ 
geon,  threatening  to  inflict  personal  chastisement 
on  his  adversarj’.  The  habits  of  thinking  which 
then  prevailed  in  Ireland  admitted  of  no  other 
course  than  that  Mr.  O’Connell  should  demand 
satisfaction.  Both  parties,  attended  by  their  friends, 
met  on  the  31st  of  .lanuary,  1815,  at  a  place  called 
Bishop’s  Court,  in  the  countv  of  Kildare.  It  some¬ 
times  happens  that  a  man  displays  unusual  gaiety 
M'hen  he  is  sick  at  heart ;  and  never  did  the  jocu¬ 
larity  of  O’Connell  appear  more  exuberant  than  on 
the  morning  of  that  day  when  he  went  forth  to 
destroy  the  life  of  his  adversary  or  to  sacrifice  his 
own.  Sir  Edward  Stanley  attended  Mr.  D’Esterre, 
and  Major  Macnamara  was  the  friend  of  Mr. 
O’Connell.  At  the  first  fire  D’Esterre  fell  mortally 
wounded.  A  gamester  would  have  betted  five  to  one 
in  his  favor.  Familiarized  with  scenes  of  danger 
from  early  youth,  his  courage  was  of  the  highest 
order;  practised  in  the  use  of  the  pistol,  it  was  said 
that  he  could  “  snuff  a  candle  at  twelve  paces,”  while 
Mr.  O’Connell’s  peaceful  profession  cau.sed  him  to 
seem — as  opposed  to  a  military  man — a  safe  antago¬ 
nist,  and  this,  added  to  D’Esterre’s  supposed  skill  as  a 
shot,  promised  assured  success  to  the  champion 
whom  the  Orange  corporation  “  sent  forth  to  do 
battle”  with  the  Popish  Goliah.  But  the  lifeless 
corpse  of  the  real  aggressor  bore  its  silent  and  im¬ 
pressive  testimony  to  the  imperfect  nature  of  all 
human  calculations.  Mr.  O’Connell,  though  less 
culpable  than  his  victim,  still  seemed  conscious  of 
having  committed  a  great  crime;  and,  influenced 
by  keen  remorse,  he  expressed  the  deepest  contri¬ 
tion.  It  is,  how’ever,  not  the  fact  that  he  at  that 
time  “registered”  his  celebrated  “vow”  against 
the  use  of  the  duelling  pistols.  On  the  contrary, 
he  engaged  in  another  afl'air  of  honor  before  finally 
abandoning  the  dernier  ressort  of  bullets  and  gun- 
pow’der.  In  a  few  months  after  the  fatal  event 
just  recorded,  Mr.  O’Connell  received  a  communica¬ 
tion  tending  towards  hostility  from  Sir  Robert  (then 
Mr.)  Peel,  who  at  that  time  filled  the  office  of  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Sir 
Charles  Saxton,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Peel,  had  an 
interview^  first  with  Mr.  O’Connell,  and  afterwards 
with  the  friend  of  that  gentleman,  Mr.  Lidwell. 
The  business  of  exchanging  protocols  w'ent  on  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  for  three  days,  when,  at  length, 
Mr.  O’Connell  w'as  taken  into  custody  and  Ixnmd 
ov'er  to  keep  the  peace  towards  all  his  fellow*  subjects 
in  Ireland ;  thereupon  Mr.  Peel  and  his  friend  came 
to  this  country  and  eventually  proceeded  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  Mr.  O’Connell  followed  them  to  London, 
but  the  metropolitan  police,  then  called  “  Bow-street 
oflicers,”  were  active  enough  to  bring  him  before 
the  Chief  Justice  of  England,  when  he  entered  into 
recognisances  to  keep  the  peace  tow^ards  all  his 
Majesty’s  subjects ;  and  so  ended  an  affair  which 
might  have  compromised  the  safety  of  tw’o  men  w’ho 
since  that  time  have  filled  no  .small  place  in  the 
public  mind. 

The  period  which  this  narrative  has  now*  reached 
w’as  still  many  years  antecedent  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  Down  to  that 
moment  Mr.  O’Connell  prosecuted  w’ith  unabated 
vigor  his  peculiar  system  of  warfare  again.st  the 
supporters  of  Orange  ascendency,  while  he  pursued 
his  avocations  as  a  lawyer  with  increasing  and 
eminent  success.  As  early  as  the  year  1816  his 
professional  position  quite  entitled  him  to  a  .silk 
gown,  but  his  creed  kept  him  on  the  outside  of  the 
bar,  where  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  largest  and 
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most  lucrative  business  that  ever  rewarded  the  I  constitution  of  his  mind.  Had  he  not  belonged  to 
labors  of  a  junior  barrister.  Meanwhile  that  bod v,  a  proscribed  race,  been  born  in  a  semi-barbarous 
called  the  Catholic  Association,  with  O’Connell  at  1  state  of  society,  been  blinded  by  the  fallacies  of  an 
its  head,  carried  on  the  trade  of  agitating  the  Irish  educational  system  which  was  based  upon  Popish 
populace.  The  Parliamentary  career  of  him — the  theology ;  had  not  his  intellect  been  subsequently 
“  member  for  all  Ireland” — now  more  immediately  narrowed  by  the  intluence  of  legal  practice,  and  the 
claims  our  attention;  and  it  naturally  takes  its  original  coarseness  of  his  feelings  been  aggravated 
commencement  from  the  first  occasion  upon  which  by  the  habits  of  a  criminal  lawyer  and  a  mob- 
he  was  returned  for  Clare.  A  vacancy  having  oc-  orator,  he  might  have  attained  to  enviable  emi- 
curred  in  the  r(mresentationof  that  county,  a  gentle-  nence,  legitimate  power,  and  enduring  fame, 
man  called  O'Gorman  Mahon,  seized  bv  a  sudden  In  1834,  he  received  a  patent  of  precedence  next 
freak,  posted  otf  to  Dublin,  entered  the  Roman  after  the  King’s  second  Serjeant.  When  the  Dublin 
Catholic  Association,  and  proposed  a  resolution  Corporation  was  reformed,  he  was  elected  Alder¬ 
calling  O’Connell  to  become  a  candidate,  which  man,  and  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  in  18-11-2. 
was  unanimously  carried.  Mr.  O’Connell  had  been  Mr.  O’Connell  was  appointed  a  magistrate  of  Kerry 
so  often  engaged  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  legal  contro-  1835,  but  during  ihe  violent  excitement  which  pre- 
versy  that  he  did  not,  upon  this  occasion,  hesitate  vailed  in  1813,  the  Lord  Chancellor  thought  it  neces- 
to  promise  his  adherents  an  easy  triumph.  He  sary  to  remov'e  him  from  the  commission  of  the 
averred  that  he  could  sit  without  taking  the  oaths;  peace.  Still  a  considerable  portion  ol  his  ancient 
and  his  legal  doctrines  were  supported  by  Mr.  But-  influence  had  not  yet  pa.ssea  out  of  his  hands,  and 
ler,  a  member  of  the  English  bar,  while  his  preten-  when  the  Whigs  once  more  came  into  office,  he  was 
sions  as  a  candidate  were  sustained  by  the  influence  restored  to  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and  exer- 
of  the  priesthood  and  the  agency  of  the  mob.  The  cised  no  small  aiithorit}'  over  the  Irish  patronage 
combined  influence  of  the  Government  and  of  the  of  the  crown,  of  course  giving  Lord  John  Russell, 
squirearchy  were  scattered  and  set  at  naught  by  the  in  return,  the  full  benefit  of  his  support,  to  the  great 
power  of  the  priesthood;  and  Mr.  O’Connell  was,  dismay  of  the  “Young  Ireland’’  party,  who  re- 
on  the  5th  of  July,  1828,  returned  to  Parliament  by  garded  his  adhesion  to  any  British  Ministry  as 
a  large  majority  of  the  Clare  electors.  He  lost  no  a  traitorous  “  surrender  of  Repeal.” 
time  in  presenting  himself  at  the  table  of  the  House 

of  Commons,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  take  1  Hervio  Nano. — The  disposition  of  this  person’s 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  but  refusing  the  other  oaths,  remains  has  been  publicly  stated,  and  a  friend  enables 
he  was  ordered  to  withdraw.  Discussions  in  the  us  to  give  an  anatomical  account  of  his  last  fdis)- 
house  and  arguments  at  the  bar  ensued ;  the  speedy  appearance.  “  This  extraordinary  cripple  (says 
closeofthesession,  however,  precluded  any  practical  our  informant)  exhibits  the  rare  combination  of 
result.  Agitation  throughout  every  part  of  Ireland  perfect  .symmetry,  strength,  and  beauty,  with  a  great 
now  assumed  so  formidable  a  character  that  Minis-  amount  of  delbrmity.  The  head  is  remarkably  fine 
ters  said  they  apprehended  a  civil  war,  and  early  in  in  form,  and  the  expression  intelligent  and  benign ; 
the  next  session  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  the  chest,  shoulders,  and  arms  form  a  perfect  m^el 
was  introduced  and  carried ;  Mr.  O’Connell  was,  of  strength  and  beauty ;  the  arms  are  exceedingly 
therefore,  in  the  month  of  April,  1829,  enabled  to  sit  muscular,  and  the  hands  very  well  and  strongly 
for  Clare  without  taking  the  objectionable  oaths;  formed;  when  standing,  the  arms  could  reach 
but  it  was  necessary  that  a  new  writ  should  issue,  the  ground  easily,  so  as  to  be  employed  in 
under  which  he  was  immediately  re-elected.  progression  or  leaping;  in  the  place  of  legs 

Mr.  O’Connell  had  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com-  there  are  two  limbs,  the  left  about  eighteen  inch- 
mons  for  eighteen  years,  under  the  rule  of  three  sue- 1  es  from  the  hip  to  the  point  of  the  toes,  the  right 
ce.ssive  sovereigns,  during  six  distinctive  Adminis- 1  about  twenty-four  from  the  same  points.  The  leet 
trations,  and  in  sev'en  several  Parliaments.  are  natural.  The  easiest  mode  of  explaining  the 

Every  reader  is  aware  that  he  took  an  active  part  nature  of  these  limbs  is  to  say,  that  it  seems  as 
in  all  the  legislation  of  the  period,  as  well  as  in  the  I  though  the  thigh  bones  and  muscles  had  di.sappear- 
various  struggles  for  power  and  place  in  which  the  I  ed,  and  the  knee  joints  been  raised  up  to  the  nips ; 
political  parties  of  the  country  have  been  engaged  the  bone  on  the  one  side  is  tolerably  like  a  leg-bone, 
during  the  last  twenty  years;  and  right  vigorously  I  on  the  other  it  is  compressed  into  an  immensely 
did  he  bear  himself  throughout  those  changing  strong  bone  of  triangular  form,  with  the  base  up- 
scenes.  Grattan  once  said,  in  reference  to  Flood,  wards,  and  knit  to  the  hip  with  very  strong  liga- 
“  an  oak  of  the  forest  is  too  old  and  too  great  to  be  ments :  these  limbs  are  furni.shed  with  the  muscles 
transplanted  at  fifty.”  But  O’Connell  had  reached  1  which  should  have  belonged  to  the  thigh,  and  those 
the  age  of  fifty-five  before  he  underwent  the  process  |  of  the  leg  are  much  increased  in  size;  the  muscles 
of  transplantation,  yet  his  Parliamentary  character  1  of  the  calf  being  comparatively  small,  on  account 
was  of  hardy  and  flourishing  growth.  His  position,  probably  of  his  mode  of  walking,  contribute  to  give 
as  mouth-piece  of  the  priesthood  and  populace  of  the  limb  the  look  of  a  lion’s  fore-arm.  Nearly 
Ireland,  usually  made  it  necessary  that  the  tone  of  1  double  power  must  have  been  obtained  over  the 
his  speeches  iffiould  harmonize  with  the  feelings  of  feet  by  this  arrangement ;  and  this  would  account 
a  rude  and  pa.ssionate  multitude;  but  on  subjects  for  his  extraordinary  feats  of  leaping,  such  as 
distinct  from  the  party  .squabbles  of  his  countrymen,  I  following  a  horse  at  full  speed  on  the  hands  and 
scarcely  any  one  fiddres-sed  the  House  more  e flee-  feet,  and  suddenly  springing  on  its  back  like  a 
tively  tnan  did  Mr.  O’Connell ;  and  it  is  generally  I  monkey,  or  jumping  ten  feet  in  the  air  :  his  mode  of 
acknowledged  that  in  his  speeches  upon  the  great  fighting  too  was  most  original ;  he  used  to  spring  in 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  he  was  surpas.sed  the  air,  and  at  the  same  instant  deal  the  most  ter- 
by  very  few  Memliers  oi  either  House.  Although  1  rific  blow  upon  his  unwary  antagonist’s  head,  so 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  faults  of  his  character  that  he  was  a  very  formidable  combatant.  It  is 
were  numerous,  and  the  amount  of  his  political  said  that  in  his  palmy  day.s,  while  driving  his  cab, 
oflences  most  grievous  in  the  sight  of  the  public,  I  a  clumsy  carter  drove  again.st  him,  and,  as  usual, 
yet  he  enjoyed  some  popularity  even  in  this  country,  j  accused  Hervio  of  being  in  fault,  at  w’hich  our  hero 
for  many  elements  of  greatness  entered  into  the  i  sprang  from  his  seat  on  the  back  of  the  man,  and 
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gave  him  a  most  terrible  thrashing: — his  feats  of 
strength  in  his  monkey  characters  are  well  known. 
A  very  good  cast  of  the  entire  figure  has  been  made, 
which  will  doubtless  be  shown  to  those  who  may 
be  curious  in  such  matters. 

Mysterious  Cawine  Instinct. — Mr.  Justice 
Williams’  death  was  extremely  sudden.  He  had 

Kassed  the  shooting  season  with  his  valued  friends, 
Ir,  and  Lady  Augusta  Milbanke,  at  the  Yorkshire 
Moors,  a  family  with  which  he  had  long  been  con¬ 
nected,  having  sat  for  some  years  for  a  borough  of 
the  Duke  of  Cleaveland,  her  ladyship’s  father. 
From  thence  he  went  to  pass  a  week  with  Lord 
Brougham  in  Westmoreland.  While  there,  he  felt 
a  sharp  pain  in  the  chest,  but  th^  was  only  men-  ] 
tioned  afterwards,  for  he  never^spoke  of  it  to 
Brougham.  On  his  way  through  London  to  his  i 
residence  in  Suffolk  he  consulted  his  physicians, 
who  considered  it  as  connected  with  the  liver,  and 
of  no  grave  importance.  On  his  arrival  at  his  seat 
he  was  seemingly  quite  well,  and  went  out  daily  to 
shoot.  After  a  week  or  ten  days,  he  was  on  the  14th  of 
September,  somewhat  indisposed,  but  had  been  out 
riding  before  breakfast.  He  did  not  dine  at  table, 
there  being  some  visitors  there.  Lady  Williams 
left  him  pretty  well  in  the  drawing-room,'  and 
returned  after  dinner,  but  before  the  company  retired 
from  table.  She  found  him  apparently  well,  and 
playing  with  her  lap-dog.  She  went  to  the  dining¬ 
room,  and  came  back  for  the  dog  in  three,  or,  at 
the  most,  four  minutes  after  she  had  left  him  w’ell. 
No  sooner  did  she  open  the  drawing-room  door 
than  the  animal  set  up  a  loud  bark,  and  rushed 
past  her  violently,  barking  and  howling  all  the 
way.  She  asked  him  w’hat  ailed  the  dog,  but  re¬ 
ceived  no  answer.  She  repeated  the  question,  and 
seeing  him,  as  she  thought,  asleep,  called  his  ser¬ 
vant  to  see  if  his  head  w  as  not  too  low.  The  man 
said,  “  No ;  he  is  sleeping  comfortably.”  She  ap¬ 
proached  him,  and  again  asked  him  to  speak.  She 
observed  one  eye  nearly  open,  the  other  half  closed, 
but  his  color  as  usual.  The  servant  and  another 
thought  still  that  he  slept,  but  her  ladyship  felt  sure 
he  was  gone.  So  it  proved,  for  he  speedily  be¬ 
came  cold  and  pale,  nor  could  any  of  the  remedies 
that  were  applied  restore  him.  He  had  complained, 
when  he  awoke  just  before  dinner,  that  he  had  in 
his  sleep  dreamed  of  a  sw'ord  piercing  his  breast. 
The  examination  of  the  body  proved  only  that  all 
the  nobler  parts — both  head,  chest,  and  aMomen — 
were  in  a  state  of  perfect  health,  except  a  very 
slight  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  of  no 
moment.  He  never  had  gout,  nor  had  any  of  his 
family.  We  have  entered  into  this  detail  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  very  remarkable  circumstance  of  the 
dog’s  instinct.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  poor  ani¬ 
mal  w’as  aw’are  of  the  fatal  change  some  time  be¬ 
fore  any  observer  of  our  own  species  could  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  spirit  of  its  master  had  passed  from 
this  world.  Many  stories  have  been  told  of  such  an 
instinctive  sense,  but  it  has  never  before,  w'e  believe, 
been  established  on  such  irrefragable  evidence  as 
the  facts  above  detailed  constitute. — Law  Review. 

Sir  David  Brewster. — We  rejoice  to  see  it 
stated  that  our  eminent  countryman.  Sir  D.  Brew¬ 
ster,  has  been  nominated  by  the  King  of  Prussia  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  vice  Admiral 
Krusenstem  deceased.  Palmam  qui  meruit  feral. 


New  Opera  by  Meyerbeer. — Meyerbeer’s  Camp 
of  Silesia  has  come  out  at  last  at  Vienna  under 
the  name  of  Vielka,  with  very  great  success :  it  is 
promised  amongst  the  attractions  of  the  season  at 
Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  with  Staudigl,  Jenny 
Lind,  and  the  composer  to  conduct. 

Inventor  of  Gun  Cotton. — Prof.  Schdnbein  has 
had  the  honor  of  Knighthood  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  King  of  Sweden. 

Roman  Remains  in  Italy.  —  A  communication 
to  the  Roman  Archasological  Society  describes  a 
sepulchre  recently  discovered  near  the  family  vault 
of  the  Scipios.  The  inscriptions  relate  to  the  de¬ 
posit  of  the  bodies  of  freemen  Paulus  Emilius  and 
Julius  Caesar  in  this  tomb;  and  later,  of  the  tiring 
w’oman  of  the  famous  Messalina,  and  another, 
Cecilia  Metella ;  among  w'hose  bones  were  found 
broken  toilette  elegances,  gold  hair-pins.  Pindarus, 
physician  to  Augustus;  Junius  Blesus,  the  hitherto 
unascertained  colleague  of  Sergius  Lentulus,  a.u.c. 
762,  are  also  made  known  through  this  discovery; 
and  another  inscription  speaks  of  a  musician  be¬ 
longing  to  a  collegium  symphoniacorum,  or  ancient 
concert  institution  of  Rome. 

Education,  Science,  and  Art. — The  Miscella¬ 
neous  Service  Estimates  contain  an  account  of  the 
sums  proposed  to  be  appropriated  during  the  current 
financial  year  to  the  purposes  above  mentioned. 
The  sum  total  w'hich  the  Government  will  require 
from  the  House  of  Commons  amounts  to  349,943/. 
against  325,908/.  in  1846,  and  300,218/.  in  1845, 
The  sum  total  will  be  thus  distributed:  viz.  100,000/. 
for  public  education  in  Great  Britain,  and  100  000/. 
for  the  same  purpose  in  Ireland;  6500/.  for  Schools 
of  Design,  2006/.  for  the  University  Professors, 
4536/.  for  the  University  of  London,  7480/.  for  the 
Scotch  Universities,  300/.  for  the  Roval  Irish 
Academy,  300/.  for  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy,  6000/.  for  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
2600/.  for  the  Belfast  Academical  Institute,  48,518/. 
for  the  British  Museum  establishment,  47,959/. 
for  the  British  Museum  Buildings,  and  3152/. 
for  purchases;  ,5537/.  for  the  National  Gallery. 
8961/.  for  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geolo^  ana 
Geological  Survey,  4094/.  for  scientific  works  and 
experiments,  and  2000/.  for  the  completion  of  the 
monument  erected  to  the  memorj'  of  the  late  Vis¬ 
count  Nelson.  Amongst  the  items  of  the  estimate 
for  the  National  Gallery  are  the  following  sums : 
2200/.  required  for  the  purchase  of  the  “  Boar’s 
Hunt,”  by  Velasquez;  787/.  lOx.  for  A.  Caracci’s 
“  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony:  and  1050/.  for  Raffa- 
elle’s  “  Vision  of  a  Knight’  (writh  a  drawing).— 
'Times. 

Deatq  op  Geijer  the  Historian. — By  the  last 
advices  from  Stockholm  wre  regret  to  learn  the 
death,  at  Upsala,  of  Professor  Eric  Gustaf  Geijer, 
the  celebrated  historian  and  philosopher.  He 
has  not  been  spared  to  complete  nis  great  W’ork  on 
the  history  of  Sw’eden,  of  which  only  one  volume 
has  been  published. 

Government  Patronage  of  Literature  — The 
Marquis  of  Clanricarde  has,  in  the  most  spontane¬ 
ous  manner,  appointed  a  son  of  Mr.  Heraud,  the 
poet,  to  be  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  secretary’s  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Post  Office. 
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